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N the ordinary branches of human 
knowledge or inquiry, the ju- 
dicious questioning of received 
opinions has been the sign of scien- 
tific vitality, the principle of scien- 
tific advancement, the very source 
and root of healthy progress and 
growth. Ifmedicine had been regu- 
lated three hundred years ago by 
Act of Parliament; if there had been 
Thirty-nine Articles of Physic, and 
every licensed practioner had been 
compelled, under pains and penal- 
ties, to compound his drugs by the 
prescriptions of Henry the Eighth’s 
physician, Doctor Butts, it is easy 
to conjecture in what state of health 
the people of this country would at 
present be found. Constitutions 
have changed with habits of life, 
and the treatment of disorders has 
changed to meet the new condi- 
tions. New diseases have shown 
themselves of which Doctor Butts 
had no cognizance ; new continents 
have given us plants with medicinal 
virtues previously unknown; new 
sciences, and even the mere increase 
of recorded experience, have added 
a thousand remedies to those known 
to the age of the Tudors. If the 
College of Physicians had been or- 
ganized into a board of orthodoxy, 
and every novelty of treatment had 
been regarded as a crime against 
society, which a law had been esta- 
blished to punish, the hundreds who 
<lie annually from preventible causes 
would have been thousands and tens 
of thousands. 

Astronomy is the most perfect of 
the sciences. The accuracy of the 
present theory of the planetary 
movements is tested daily and hourly 
by the most delicate experiments, 
and the legislature, if it so pleased, 
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might enact the first principles of 
these movements into a statute, 
without danger of committing the 
law of England to falsehood. Yet, 
if the legislature were to venture on 
any such paternal procedure, in a 
few years gravitation itself would 
be called in question, and the whole 
science would wither under the 
fatal shadow. There are many phe- 
nomena still unexplained to give 
plausibility to scepticism; there 
are others more easily formularized 
for working purposes in the lan- 
guage of Ptolemy ; and there would 
be reactionsts who would invite us 
to return to the safe convictions of 
our forefathers. ‘What the world 
has seen the. world may see again; 
and were it once granted that astro- 
nomy were something to be ruled 
by authority, new Popes would im- 
prison new Galileos; the knowledge 
already acquired would be strangled 
in the cords which were intended to 
keep it safe from harm, and deprived 
of the free air on which its life de- 
pends it would dwindle and die. 

A few years ago, an Inspector of 
Schools—a Mr. Jellinger Symonds— 
opening, perhaps for the first time, 
an elementary book on astronomy, 
came on something which he con- 
ceived to be a difficulty in the theory 
of lunar motion. His objection was 
on the face of it plausible. The 
true motions of the heavenly bodies 
are universally the opposite of the 
apparent motions. Mr. Symonds 
conceived that the moon could not 
revolve on its axis, because the same 
side of it was continually turned 
towards the earth; and if it were 
connected with the earth by a rigid 
bar—which, as he thought, would 
deprive it of power of rotation—the 
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relative aspects of the two bodies 
would remain unchanged. He sent 
his views to the Times. He appealed 
to the common sense of the world, 
and common sense seemed to be on 
his side. The men of science were 
of course right; but a phenomenon, 
not entirely obvious, had been 
hitherto explained in language 
which the general reader could not 
readily comprehend. A few words 
of elucidation cleared up the confu- 
sion: we do not recollect whether 
Mr. Symonds was satisfied or not; 
but most of us who had before re- 
ceived what the men of science told 
us with an unintelligent and lan- 
guid assent, were set thinking for 
ourselves, and as a result of the dis- 
cussion, exchanged a confused idea 
for a clear one. 

It was an excellent illustration of 
the true claims of authority and 
of the value of open inquiry. The 
ignorant man has not as good a right 
to his own opinion as the instructed 
man. The instructed man, how- 
ever right he may be, must not 
deliver his conclusions as axioms, 
and merely insist that they are true. 
The one asks a question, the other 
answers it, and all of us are the 
better for the business. 

Now let us suppose the same 
thing to have happened, when the 
only reply to a difficulty was an 
appeal to the Astronomer Royal, 
where the rotation of the moon was 
an article of salvation decreed by the 
law of the land, and where all per- 
sons admitted to hold office under 
the State were required to subscribe 
to it. The Astronomer Royal—as it 
was, if we remember right, he was a 
little cross about it—would have 
brought an action against Mr. Sy- 
monds in the Court of Arches; 
Mr. Symonds would have been de- 
prived of his inspectorship—for, of 
course, he would have been obsti- 
nate in his heresy; the world out- 
side would have had an antecedent 
presumption that truth lay with the 
man who was making sacrifices for 
it, and that there was little to be 
said in the way of argument for 
what could not stand without the 
help of the law. Everybody could 
understand the difficulty ; not every- 
body would have taken the trouble 
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to attend to the answer. Mr. Sy- 
monds would have been a Colenso, 
and a good many of us would have 
been convinced in our secret hearts 
that the moon as little turned on its 
axis as the drawing-room table. 

As it is in idea essential to a reve- 
rence for truth to believe in its ca- 
pacity for self-defence, so practically 
in every subject except one, errors 
are allowed free room to express 
themselves, and that liberty of 
opinion which is the life of know- 
ledge, as surely becomes the death 
of falsehood. A method—the sound- 
ness of which is so evident that to 
argue in favour of it is almost ab- 
surd—might be expected to have 
been applied as a matter of course 
to the one subject on which mistake 
is supposed to be fatal, where to 
come to wrong conclusions is held 
to be a crime for which the Maker 
of the universe has neither pardon 
nor pity. Yet many reasons, not diffi- 
cult to understand, have long con- 
tinued to exclude theology from the 
region where free discussion is sup- 
posed to be applicable. That so 
many persons have a personal inte- 
rest in the maintenance of particu- 
lar views, would of itself be fatal to 
fair argument. Though they know 
themselves to be right, yet right is 
not enough for them unless there 
is might to support it, and those 
who talk most of faith show least 
that they possess it. But there are 
deeper and more subtle objections. 
The theologian requires absolute 
certainty, and there are no absolute 
certainties in science. The conclu- 
sions of science are never more than 
in a high degree probable; they are 
no more than the best explanations 
of phenomena which are attainable 
in the existing state of knowledge. 
The most elementary laws are called 
laws only in courtesy. They are 
generalizations which are not 
considered likely to require modi- 
fication, but which no one pre- 
tends to be in the nature of the 
cause exhaustively and ultimately 
true. As phenomena become more 
complicated, and the data for the 
interpretation of them more inade- 
quate, the explanations offered are 
put forward hypothetically, and are 
graduated by the nature of the evi- 
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dence. Such modest hesitation is 
altogether unsuited to the theolo- 
gian, whose certainty increases with 
the mystery and obscurity of his 
matter; his convictions admit of no 
qualification; his truth is sure as 
the axioms of geometry; he knows 
what he believes, for he has the evi- 
dence in his heart; if he inquire, 
it is with a foregone conclusion, and 
serious doubt with him is sin. It 
is in vain to point out to him the 
thousand forms of opinions for each 
of which the same internal witness 
is affirmed. The Mayo peasant, 
crawling with bare knees over the 
flint points on Croagh Patrick, the 
nun prostrate before the image of 
St. Mary, the Methodist in the 
spasmodic extacy of a revival, alike 
are conscious of emotions in them- 
selves which correspond to their 
ereed: the more passionate—or, as 
some would say—the more unreason- 
ing the piety, the louder and more 
clear is the voice within. 
varieties are no embarrassment to 
the theologian. He finds no fault 
with the method which is identical 
in them all. Whatever the party 
to which he himself belongs, he is 
equally satisfied that he alone has 
the truth; the rest are under illu- 
sions of Satan. 

Again, we hear—or we used to 
hear when the High Church party 
were more formidable than they are 
at present—much about ‘the right 
of private judgment.’ Why, the 
eloquent Protestant would say, 
should I pin my faith upon the 
Church? the Church is but a con- 
gregation of fallible men, no better 
able to judge than I am. I have a 
right to my own opinion. It sounds 
like a paradox to say that free dis- 
cussion is interfered with by a cause 
which, above all others, would have 
been expected to further it; but 
this in fact has been the effect, be- 
cause it tends to remove the grounds 
of theological belief beyond the pro- 
vince of argument. No one talks 
of ‘a right of private judgment’ in 
anything but religion; no one but 
a fool insists on his* right to his 
own opinion’ with his lawyer or his 
doctor. Able men who have given 
their time to special subjects, are 
authorities upon it to be listened to 
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with deference, and the ultimate 
authority at any given time is the 
collective general sense of the wisest 
men living in the department to 
which they belong. The utmost 
‘right of private judgment’ which 
anybody claims in such cases, is the 
choice of the physician to whom he 
will trust his body, or of the coun- 
sel to whom he will commit the con- 
duct of his cause. The expression, 
as it is commonly used, implies a 
belief that in matters of religion, the 
criteria of truth are different in kind 
from what prevail elsewhere, and the 
efforts which have been made to 
bring the notion into harmony with 
common sense and common subjects, 
have not been very successful. The 
High Church party used to say, 
as a point against the Evangelicals, 
that either ‘the right of private 
judgment’ meant nothing, or it 
meant that a man had a right to be 
in the wrong. ‘No, said a writer in 
the Ldinburgh Review, ‘it means 
only that if a man chooses to be in 
the wrong, no one else has a right 
to interfere with him. A man has 
no right to get drunk in his own 
house, but the policeman may not 
force a way into his house and pre- 
vent him.’ The illustration fails 
of its purpose. In the first place, 
the Evangelicals never contemplated 
a wrong use of the thing; they 
meant merely that they had a right 
to their own opinions as against the 
Church. They did not indeed put for- 
ward their claim quite so nakedly; 
they made it general, as sounding 
less invidious; but nobody ever 
heard an Evangelical admit a High 
Churchman’s right to be a High 
Churchman or a Catholic’s right to 
be a Catholic. 

But, secondly, society has a most 
absolute right to prevent all manner 
of evil—drunkenness, and the rest 
of it, if it can—only in doing so, 
society must not use means which 
would create a greater evil than it 
would remedy. As a man can by 
no possibility be doing anything 
but most foul wrong to himself in 
getting drunk, society does him no 
wrong, but rather does him the 
greatest benefit if it can possibly 
keep him sober; and in the same 
way, as a false belief in serious 
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matters is among the greatest of 
misfortunes, so to drive it out of a 
man, by the whip, if it cannot be 
managed by persuasion, is an act of 
brotherly love and affection, provided 
the belief really and truly is false, 
and you have a better to give him 
in the place of it. The question is 
not what to do, but merely ‘ how to 
do it;’ although Mr. Mill, in his love 
of ‘liberty, thinks otherwise. Mr. 
Mill demands for every man a right 
to say out his convictions in plain 
language, whatever they may be; 
and so far as he means that there 
should be no Act of Parliament to 
prevent him, he is perfectly just in 
what he says. But when Mr. Mill 
goes from Parliament to public 
opinion, when he lays down as 
a general principle that the free 
play of thought is unwholesomely 
interfered with by society, he would 
take away the sole protection which 
we possess from the inroads of any 
kind of folly. His dread of tyranny 
is so great, that he thinks a man 
better off with a false opinion of his 
own than with a right opinion in- 
flicted upon him from without; while 
for our own part we should be grate- 
ful for tyranny or for anything else 
which would perform so useful an 
office for us. 

Public opinion may be unjust at 
particular times and on particular 
subjects; we believe it to be both 
unjust and unwise on the matter 
of which we are at present speak- 
ing: but on the whole, it is like 
the ventilation of a house, which 
keeps the air pure; much in this 
world has to be taken for granted, 
and we cannot be for ever arguing 
over our first principles. If a man 
persists in talking of what he does 
not understand, he is put down; if 
he sports loose views on morals at 
a decent dinner party, the better 
sort of people fight shy of him, and 
he is not invited again; if he pro- 
fess himself a Buddhist or a Maho- 
metan, it is assumed that he has not 
adopted those beliefs on serious con- 
viction, but rather in wilful levity 
and eccentricity which does not de- 
serve to be tolerated. Men have no 
right to make themselves bores and 
nuisances ; and the common sense of 
mankind inflicts wholesome inconve- 
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niences on those who carry their 
‘right of private judgment’ to any 
such extremities. It is a check, the 
same in kind as that which operates 
so wholesomely in the sciences. 
Mere folly is extinguished in con- 
tempt; objections reasonably urged 
obtain a hearing and are reasonably 
met. New truths, after encounter- 
ing sufficient opposition to test their 
value, make their way into general 
reception. 

A further cause which has ope- 
rated to prevent theology from ob- 
taining the benefit of free discussion 
is the interpretation popularly placed 
upon the constitution of the Church 
Establishment. For fifteen centu- 
ries of its existence, the Christian 
Church was supposed to be under 
the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, which miraculously con- 
trolled its decisions, and precluded. 
the possibility of error. This theory 
broke down at the Reformation, but 
it left behind it a confused sense 
that theological truth was in some 
way different from other truth; 
and partly on grounds of public 
policy, partly because it was sup- 
posed to have succeeded to the 
obligations and the rights of the 
Papacy, the State took upon itself 
to fix by statute the doctrines which 
should be taught to the people. 
The distractions created by divided 
opinions were then dangerous. In- 
dividuals did not hesitate to ascribe 
to themselves the infallibility which 
they denied to the Church. Every- 
body was intolerant upon principle, 
and was ready to cut the throat of 
an opponent whom his arguments 
had failed to convince. The State, 
while it made no pretensions to 
Divine guidance, was compelled to 
interfere in self-protection; and to 
keep the peace of the realm, and 
to prevent the nation from tearing 
itself in pieces, a body of formulas 
was enacted, for the time broad and 
comprehensive, within which opi- 
nion might be allowed convenient 
latitude, while forbidden to pass. 
beyond the border. 

It might have been thought that 
in abandoning for itself, and for- 
merly denying to the Church its 
pretensions to immunity from error, 
the State could not have intended. 
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to bind the conscience. When this 
or that law is passed, the subject is 
required to obey it, but he is not 
required to approve of the law as 
just. The Prayer-Book and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, so far as they 
are made obligatory by Act of Par- 
liament, are as much laws as any 
other statute. They are a rule to 
conduct; it is not easy to see why 
they should be more; it is not 
easy to see why they should have 
been supposed to deprive clergymen 
of a right fo their own opinions, or 
to forbid discussion of their contents. 
The judge is not forbidden to ame- 
liorate the law which he administers. 
If in discharge of his duty he has 
to pronounce a sentence which he 
declares at the same time that he 
thinks unjust, no indignant public 
accuses him of dishonesty, or requires 
him to resign his office. The sol- 
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legitimacy of the war on which he 
is sent to fight; nor need he throw 
up his commission if he think the 
quarrel a bad one. Doubtless, if a 
law was utterly iniquitous—if a war 
was unmistakably wicked—honour- 
able men might feel uncertain what 
to do, and would seek some other 
profession rather than continue 
instruments of evil. But within 
limits, and in questions of detail, 
where the service is generally good 
and honourable, we leave opinion its 
free play, and exaggerated scrupu- 
lousness would be folly or something 
worse. Somehow or other, how- 
ever, this wholesome freedom is not 
allowed to the clergyman. ‘The 
idea of absolute inward belief has 
been substituted for that of obedi- 
ence; and the man who, in taking 
orders, signs the Articles and ac- 
cepts the Prayer-Book, does not 
merely undertake to use the services 
in the one, and abstain from con- 
tradicting to his congregation the 
doctrines contained in the other; 
but he is held to promise what no 
honest man, without presumption, 
can undertake to promise, that he 
will continue to think to the end of 
his life as he thinks when he makes 
his engagement. 

It is said that if his opinions 
change, he may resign, and retire 
into lay communion. We are not 
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prepared to say that either the Con- 
vocation of 1562, or the Parliament 
which afterwards endorsed its pro- 
ceedings, knew exactly what they 
meant, or did not mean; but it is 
quite clear that they did not con- 
template the alternative of a clergy- 
man’s retirement. If they had, 
they would have provided means 
by which he could have abandoned 
his orders, and not have remained 
committed for life to a profession 
from which he could not escape. If 
the popular theory of subscription 
be true, and the Articlesare articles 
of belief, a reasonable human being, 
when little more than a boy, pledges 
himself to a long series of intricate 
and highly-difficult propositions of 
abstruse divinity. He undertakes 
never to waver or doubt, never to 
allow his mind to be shaken, what- 
ever the weight of argument or 
evidence brought to bear upon him. 
That is to say, he promises to do 
what no man living has a riglit to 
promise todo. He is doing, on the 
authority of Parliament, precisely 
what the Church of Rome required 
him to do on the authority of a 
Council. 

If aclergyman—in trouble amidst 
the abstruse subjects with which he 
has to deal, or unable to reconcile 
some new-discovered truth of science 
with the established formulas—puts 
forward his perplexities; if he ven- 
tures a doubt of the omniscience of 
the statesmen and divines of the six- 
teenth century, which they them- 
selves disowned, there is an instant 
cry to have him stifled, silenced, or 
trampled down; and if no longer 
punished in life and limb, to have 
him deprived of the means on which 
life and limb can be supported, 
while with ingenious tyranny he is 
forbidden to maintain himself by 
any other occupation. 

So far have we gone in this direc- 
tion, that when the Essays and 
Reviews appeared, it was gravely 
said—and said by men who had no 
professional antipathy to them— 
that the writers had broken their 
faith. Laymen were free to say 
what they pleased on such subjects ; 
clergymen were the hired exponents 
of the established opinions, and 
were committed to them in thought 
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and* word. It was one more ano- 
maly where there were enough al- 
ready. To say that the clergy, who 
are set apart tostudy a particular 
subject, are to be the only persons 
unpermitted to have an independent 
opinion upon it, is like saying that 
lawyers must take no part in the 
amendment of the statute-book, 
that engineers must be silent upon 
mechanism, and if an improvement 
is wanted in the art of medicine, 
physicians may have nothing to say 
to it. 

These causes would perhaps have 
been insufficient to repress free in- 
quiry, if there had been on the 
part of the really able men among 
us a determination to break the ice; 
in other words, if theology had 
preserved the same commanding 
interest for the more powerful minds 
with which it affected them three 
hundred years ago. But on the 
one hand, a sense, half serious, 
half languid, of the hopelessness of 
the subject has produced an indis- 
position to meddle with it; on the 
other, there has been a creditable 
reluctance to disturb by discussion 
the minds of the uneducated or half- 
educated, to whom the established 
religion is simply an expression of 
the obedience which they owe to 
Almighty God, on the details of 
which they think little, and are 
therefore unconscious of its difficul- 
ties, while in general it is the source 
of all that is best and noblest in 
their lives and actions. 

This last motive no doubt deserves 
respect, but the force which it once 
possessed it possesses no longer. 
‘The uncertainty which once affected 
only the more instructed extends 
now to all classes of society. A 
superficial crust of agreement, wear- 
ing thinner day by day, is under- 
mined everywhere by a vague mis- 
giving; and there is an unrest which 
will be satisfied only when the 
sources of it are probed to the core. 
The Church authorities repeat a 
series of phrases which they are 
pleased to call answers to objec- 
tions; they treat the most serious 
grounds of perplexity as if they 
were puerile and trifling ; while it is 
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known what to say about them, or 
have not said what they thought. 
On the Continent the peculiar 
English view has scarcely a single 
educated defender. Even in Eng- 
land the laity keep their judgment 
in suspense, or remain warily 
silent. 

‘What religion are you, Mr. 
Rogers?’ said a lady once. 

‘What religion, madam? I am 
of the religion of all sensible men.’ 

‘ And what is that ?’ she asked. 

‘ All sensible men, madam, keep 
that to themselves.’ 

If Mr. Rogers had gone on to 
explain himself, he would have said 
perhaps that when the opinions of 
those best able to judge are divided, 
the questions at issue are doubtful. 
Reasonable men who are unable to 
give them special attention with- 
hold their judgment, while those 
who are able, form their conclusions 
with diffidence and modesty. But 
theologians will not tolerate diffi- 
dence; they demand absolute assent, 
and will take nothing short of it; 
and they affect therefore to drown 
in foolish ridicule whatever troubles 
or displeases them. The Bishop of 
Oxford talks in the old style of 
punishment. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury refers us to Usher as our 
guide in Hebrew chronology. The 
objections of the present generation 
of ‘infidels’ he says, are the same 
which have been refuted again and 
again, and are such as.a child 
might answer. The young man 
just entering upon the possession . 
of his intellect, with a sense of 
responsibility for his belief, and 
more anxious for truth than for 
success in life, finds when he looks 
into the matter that the Archbishop 
has altogether misrepresented it; 
that in fact, like other official per- 
sons, he had been using merely a 
stereotyped form of words, to which 
he attached no definite meaning. 
The words are repeated year after 
year, but the enemies refuse to be 
exorcised. They come and come 
again from Spinoza and Lessing to 
Strauss and Renan. The theolo- 
gians have resolved no single diffi- 
culty; they convince no one who is 
not convinced already; and a Co- 
lenso coming fresh to the subject, 
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with no more than a year’s study, 
throws the Church of England into 
convulsions. 

If there were any real danger 
that Christianity would cease to be 
believed, it would be no more than 
a fulfilment of prophecy. The 
state in which the Son of Man would 
find the world at his coming he did 
not say would be a state of faith. 
But if that dark time is ever lite- 
rally to come upon the earth, there 
are no present signs of it. The 
creed of eighteen centuries is not 
about to fade away like an exhala- 
tion, nor are the new lights of 
science so exhilarating that serious 
persons can look with comfort to 
exchanging one for the other. Chris- 
tianity has abler advocates than its 
professed defenders, in those many 
quiet and humble men and women 
who in the light of it and the 
strength of it live holy, beautiful, 
and self-denying lives. The God 
that answers by fire is the God 
whom mankind will acknowledge; 
and so long as the fruits of the 
Spirit continue to be visible in 
charity, in self-sacrifice, in those 
graces which raise human creatures 
above themselves, and invest them 
with that beauty of holiness which 
only religion confers, thoughtful 
persons will remain convinced that 
with them in some form or other is 
the secret of truth. The body will 
not thrive on poison, or the soul on 
falsehood ; and asthe vital processes 
of health are too subtle for science 
to follow; as we choose our food, 
not by the most careful chemical 
analysis, but by the experience of 
its effects upon the system; so when 
a particular belief is fruitful in 
nobleness of character, we need 
trouble ourselves very little with 
scientific demonstrations that it is 
false. The most deadly poison may 
be chemically undistinguishable 
from substances which are perfectly 
innocent. Prussic acid, we are told, 
is formed of the same elements, 
combined in the same proportions, 
as gum-arabic. 

What that belief is for which the 
fruits speak thus so positively, it is 
less easy to define. Religion from 
the beginning of time has expanded 
and changed with the growth of 
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knowledge. The religion of the 
prophets was not the religion which 
was adapted to the hardness of 
heart of the Israelites of the Exodus. 
The Gospel set aside the Law; the 
creed of the early Church was not 
the creed of the middle ages, any 
more than the creed of Luther and 
Cranmer was the creed of St. Ber- 
nard and Aquinas. Old things pass 
away, new things come in their 
place; and they in their turn grow 
old, and give place to others; yet in 
each of the many forms which 
Christianity has assumed in the 
world, holy men have lived and 
died, and have had the witness of 
the Spirit that they were not far 
from the truth. It may be that the 
faith which saves is the something 
held in common by all sincere 
Christians, and by those as well 
who should come from the east and 
the west, and sit down in the king- 
dom of God, when the children of 
the covenant would be cast out. 
It may be that the true teaching of 
our Lord is overlaid with doctrines; 
and theology, when insisting on 
the reception of its huge catena of 
formulas, may be binding a yoke 
upon our necks which neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear. 
But it is not the object of this 
article to put forward either this 
or any other particular opinion. 
The writer is conscious only that he 
is passing fast towards the dark 
gate which soon will close behind 
him. He believes that some kind 
of sincere and firm conviction on 
these things is of infinite moment 
to him, and, entirely diffident of his 
own power to find his way towards 
such a conviction, he is both ready 
and anxious to disclaim ‘all right 
of private judgment’ in the matter. 
He wishes only to learn from those 
who are able to teach him. The 
learned’ prelates talk of the pre- 
sumptuousness of human reason; 
they tell us that doubts arise from 
the consciousness of sin and the 
pride of the unregenerate heart. 
The present writer, while he be- 
lieves generally that reason, how- 
ever inadequate, is the best faculty 
to which we have to trust, yet is 
most painfully conscious of the 
weakness of his own reason; and 
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once let the real judgment of the 
best and wisest men be declared; 
let those who are most capable of 
forming a sound opinion, after 
reviewing the whole relations of 
science, history, and what is now 
received as revelation, tell us fairly 
how much of the doctrines popu- 
larly taught they conceive to be 
adequately established, how much 
to be uncertain, and how much, if 
anything, to be mistaken; there is 
scarcely perhaps a single serious 
inquirer who would not submit with 
delight to a court which is the 
highest on earth. 

Mr. Mansell tells us that in the 
things of God reason is beyond its 
depth, that the wise and the unwise 
are on the same level of incapacity, 
and that we must accept what we 
find established, or we must believe 
nothing. We presume that this di- 
lemma itself is a conclusion of rea- 
son. Do what we will, reason is and 
must be our ultimate authority ; and 
were the collective sense of mankind 
to declare Mr. Mansell right, we 
should submit to that opinion as 
readily as to another. But the col- 
lective sense of mankind is less ac- 
quiescent. He has been compared 
to a man sitting on-the end of a 
plank and deliberately sawing off 
his seat. It seems never to have 
occurred to him that, if he is right, 
he has no business to be a Pro- 
testant. What Mr. Mansell says to 
Professor Jowett, Bishop Gardiner 
in effect replied to Frith and Ridley. 
Frith and Ridley said that transub- 
stantiation was unreasonable; Gardi- 
ner answered that there was the letter 
of Scripture of it, and that the human 
intellect was no measure of the 
power of God. Yet the Reformers 
somehow believed, and Mr. Mansell 
by his place in the Church of England 
seems to agree with them, that the 
human intellect was not so wholly in- 
competent. It might be aweak guide, 
but it was better than none; and 
they declared on grounds of mere 
reason, that Christ being in heaven 
and not on earth, ‘it was contrary 
to the truth for a natural body to be 
in two places at once.’ The common 
sense of the country was of the same 
— and the illusion was at an 
end. 
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There have been ‘ Aids to Faith’ 
produced lately, and ‘ Replies to the 
Seven Essayists, ‘Answers to Co- 
lenso,” and much else of the kind. 
We regret to say that they have 
done little for us. The very life of 
our souls is at issue in the questions 
which have been raised, and we are 
fed with the professional common- 
places of the members of a close 
guild, men holding high office in 
the Church, or expecting to hold 
high office there ; in either case with 
a strong temporal interest in the 
defence of the institution which 
they represent. We desire to know 
what those of the clergy think whose 
love of truth is unconnected with 
their prospects in life; we desire to 
know what the educated laymen, 
the lawyers, the historians, the men 
of science, the statesmen think; and 
these are for the most part silent, or 
confess themselves modestly uncer- 
tain. The professional theologians 
alone are loud and confident; but 
they speak in the old angry tone 
which rarely accompanies deep and 
wise convictions. They do not meet 
the real difficulties; they mistake 
them, misrepresent them, claim vic- 
tories over adversaries with whom 
they have never even crossed swords, 
and leap to conclusions with a preci- 
pitancy at which we can only smile. 
It has been the unhappy manner of 
their class from immemorial time; 
they call it zeal for the Lord, as if 
it were beyond all doubt that they 
were on God’s side, as if serious in- 
quiry after truth was something 
which they were entitled to resent. 
They treat intellectual difficulties as 
if they deserved rather to be con- 
demned and punished than consi- 
dered and weighed, and rather stop 
their ears and run with one accord 
upon any one who disagrees with 
them than listen patiently to what 
he has to say. 

We do not propose to enter in de- 
tail upon the particular points which 
demand re-discussion. It is enough 
that the more exact habit of thought 
which science has engendered, and 
the closer knowledge of the value and 
nature of evidence, has notoriously 
made it necessary that the grounds 
should be reconsidered on which we 
are to believe that one country and 
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one people was governed for sixteen 
centuries on principles different from 
those which we now find to prevail 
universally. One of many questions, 
however, shall be briefly glanced at, 
on which the real issue seems habi- 
tually to be evaded. 

Much has been lately said and 
written on the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch and the other historical 
pooks of the Old Testament. The 
Bishop of Natal has thrown out in 
a crude form the critical results of 
the inquiries of the Germans, coupled 
with certain arithmetical calcula- 
tions, for which he has a special 
aptitude. He supposes himself to 
have proved that the first five books 
of the Bible are a compilation of 
uncertain date, full of inconsis- 
tencies and impossibilities. The 
apologists have replied that the ob- 
jections are not absolutely conclu- 
sive, that the events described in 
the book of Exodus might possibly, 
under certain combinations of cir- 
cumstances, have actually taken 
place; and they then pass to the 
assumption that because a story is 
not necessarily false, therefore it is 
necessarily true. We have no in- 
tention of vindicating Dr. Colenso. 
His theological training makes his 
arguments very like those of his 
opponents, and he and Dr. M‘Call 
may settle their differences between 
themselves. The question is at once 
wider and simpler than any which 
has been raised in that controversy. 
Were it proved beyond possibility 
of error that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses, that those and all 
the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments were really the work of the 
writers whose names they bear; 
were the Mosaic cosmogony in har- 
mony with physical discoveries ; and 
were the supposed inconsistencies 
and contradictions shown to have 
no existence except in Dr. Colenso’s 
imagination—we should not have 
advanced a single step towards 
making good the claim put forward 
for the Bible, that it is absolutely 
and unexceptionably true in all 
its parts. The ‘genuineness and 
authenticity ’ argument is irrelevant 
and needless. The clearest de- 
monstration of the human author- 
ship of the Pentateuch proves no- 
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thing about its immunity from 
errors. If there are no mistakes in 
it, it was not the workmanship of 
man; and if it was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, there is no occasion to 
show that the hand of Moses was 
the instrument made use of. To 
the most excellent of contemporary 
histories, to histories written by eye- 
witnesses of the facts which they 
describe, we accord but a limited 
confidence. The highest intellectual 
competence, the most admitted 
truthfulness, immunity from preju- 
dice, and the absence of temptation 
to misstate the truth; these things 
may secure general credibility, but 
they are no guarantee for minute 
and circumstantial exactness. Two 
historians, though with equal gifts 
and equal opportunities, never de- 
scribe events in exactly the same 
way. Two witnesses in a court of 
law, while they agree in the main, 
invariably differ in some particulars. 
It appears as if men could not relate 
facts precisely as they saw or as they 
heard them. The different parts of a 
story strike different imaginations 
unequally; and the mind, as the cir- 
cumstances pass through it, alters 
their proportions unconsciously, or 
shifts the perspective. The credit 
which we give to the most authentic 
work of a man has no resemblance to 
that universal acceptance which is 
demanded for the Bible. It is not a 
difference of degree: it is a difference 
in kind; and we desire to know on 
what ground this infallibility, which 
we do not question, but which is not 
proved, demands our belief. Very 
likely the Bible is thus infallible. 
Unless it is, there can be no moral 
obligation to accept the facts which 
it records: and though there may be 
intellectual error in denying them, 
there can be no moral sin. Facts 
may be better or worse authenti- 
cated; but all the proofs in the 
world of the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the human handiwork 
cannot establish a claim upon the 
conscience. It might be foolish to 
question Thucydides’ account of 
Pericles, but no one would call it 
sinful. Men part with all sobriety 
of judgment when they come on 
ground of this kind. When Sir 
Henry Rawlinson read the name of 
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Sennacherib on the Assyrian marbles, 
and found allusions there to the 
Israelites in Palestine, we were told 
that a triumphant answer had been 
found to the cavils of sceptics, and 
a convincing proof of the inspired 
truth of the Divine Oracles. Bad 
arguments in a good cause are a 
sure way to bring distrust upon it. 
‘The Divine Oracles may be true, and 
may be inspired; but the discoveries 
at Nineveh certainly do not prove 
them so. Noone supposes that the 
Books of Kings or the prophesies of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel were the work 
of men who had no knowledge of 
Assyria or the Assyrian Princes. It 
is possible that in the excavations 
at Carthage some Punic inscription 
may be found confirming Livy’s ac- 
count of the battle of Cannz; but 
we shall not be obliged to believe 
therefore in the inspiration of Livy, 
or rather (for the argument comes 
to that) in the inspiration of the 
whole Latin literature. 

We are not questioning the fact 
that the Bible is infallible; we de- 
sire only to be told on what evidence 
that great and awful fact concerning 
it properly rests. It would seem, 
indeed, as if instinct had been wiser 
than argument—as if it had been 
felt that nothing short of this literal 
and close inspiration could preserve 
the facts on which Christianity de- 
pends. The history of the early 
world is a history everywhere of 
marvels. The legendary literature 
of every nation upon earth tells the 
same stories of prodigies and won- 
ders, of the appearances of the gods 
upon earth, ae of their intercourse 
with men. The lives of the saints 
of the Catholic Church, from the 
time of the Apostles till the present 
day, are a complete tissue of miracles 
resembling and rivalling those of 
the Gospels. Some of these stories 
are romantic and imaginative ; some 
clear, literal, and prosaic; some rest 
on mere tradition ; someon the sworn 
testimony of eye-witnesses ; some are 
obvious fables; some are as well 
authenticated as facts of such a kind 
can be authenticated at all. The 
Protestant Christian rejects every 
one of them—rejects them without 
inquiry—involves those for which 
there is good authority and those for 
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which there is none or little in one 
absolute, contemptuous, and sweep- 
ing denial. The Protestant Christian 
feels it more likely, in the words of 
Hume, that men should deceive or 
be deceived, than that the laws of 
nature should be violated. At this 
moment we are beset with reports 
of conversations with spirits, of 
tables miraculously lifted, of hands 
projected out of the world of sha- 
dows into this mortal life. An unu- 
sually able, accomplished person, 
accustomed to deal with common- 
sense facts, a celebrated political 
economist, and notorious for busi- 
ness-like habits, assured this writer 
that a certain mesmerist, who was 
my informant’s intimate friend, had 
raised a dead girl to life. We should 
believe the people who tell us these 
things in any ordinary matter: they 
would be admitted in a court of 
justice as good witnesses in a cri- 
minal case, and a jury would hang 
a@ man on their word. The person 
just now alluded to is incapable of 
telling a wilful lie; yet our expe- 
rience of the regularity of nature on 
one side is so uniform, and our ex- 
perience of the capacities of human 
folly on the other is so large, that 
when they tell us these wonderful 
stories, most of us are contented to 
smile; we do not care so much as 
to turn out of our way to examine 
them. 

The Bible is equally a record of 
miracles; but as from other histories 
we reject miracles without hesita- 
tion, so of those in the Bible we insist 
on the universal acceptance: the 
former are all false, the latter are all 
true. It is evident that, in forming 
conclusions so sweeping as these, we 
cannot even suppose that we are 
being guided by what is called his- 
torical evidence. Were it admitted 
that as a whole the miracles of the 
Bible are better authenticated than 
the miracles of the saints, we should 
be far removed still from any large 
inference, that in the one set there is 
no room for falsehood, in the other 
no room for truth. The writer or 
writers of the Books of Kings are 
not known. The books themselves 
are in fact confessedly taken from 
older writings which are lost; and 
the accounts of the great prophets 
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of Israel are a counterpart, curiously 
like, of those of the medizeval saints. 
In many instances the authors of 
the lives of these saints were their 
companions and friends. Why do 
we feel so sure that what we are told 
of Elijah or Elisha took place exactly 
as we read it? Why do we reject 
the account of St. Columba or St. 
Martin as a tissue of idle fable? 
Why should not God give a power 
to the saint which he had given to 
the prophet? We can produce no 
reason from the nature of things, 
for we know not what the nature of 
things is; and if down to the death 
of the Apostles the ministers of reli- 
gion were allowed to prove their 
commission by working miracles, 
what right have we, on grounds 
either of history or philosophy, to 
draw a clear line at the death of St. 
John, to say that before that time all 
such stories were true, and after it 
all were false ? 

There is no point on which Pro- 
testant controversialists evade the 
real question more habitually than on 
that of miracles. They accuse those 
who withhold that unreserved and 
absolute belief which they require for 
all which they accept themselves, of 
denying that miracles are possible. 
That they assume to be the position 
taken up by the objector, and pro- 
ceed easily to argue that man is no 
judge of the power of God. Of 
course he is not. No sane man ever 
raised his narrow understanding into 
a measure of the possibilities of the 
uniterse; nor does any person with 
any pretensions to religion disbe- 
lieve in miracles of some kind. To 
pray is to expect a miracle. When 
we pray for the recovery of a sick 
friend, for the gift of any blessing, 
or the removal of any calamity, we 
expect that God will do something 
by an act of his personal will which 
otherwise would not have been done 
—that he will suspend the ordinary 
relations of natural cause and effect ; 
and this is the very idea of a miracle. 
The thing we pray for may be given 
us, and no miracle may have taken 
place. It may be given to us by 
natural causes, and would have oc- 
curred whether we had prayed or 
not. But prayer itself in its very 
essence implies a belief in the pos- 
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sible intervention of a power which 
is above nature. The question about 
miracles is simply one of evidence— 
whether in any given case the proof 
is so strong that no room is left for 
mistake, exaggeration, or illusion, 
while more evidence is required to 
establish a fact antecedently impro- 
bable than is sufficient for a common 
occurrence. 

It has been said recently by ‘A 
Layman,’ in a letter to Mr. Maurice, 
that the resurrection of our Lord is 
as well authenticated as the death 
of Julius Cesar. It is far better au- 
thenticated, unless we are mistaken 
in supposing the Bible inspired; or 
if we admit as evidence that inward 
assurance of the Christian, which 
would make him rather die than 
disbelieve a truth so dear to him. 
But if the layman meant that there 
was as much proof of it, in the sense 
in which proof is understood in a 
court of justice, he could scarcely 
have considered what he was saying. 
Julius Cesar was killed in a public 
place, in the presence of friend and 
foe, in a remarkable but still per- 
fectly natural manner. The circum- 
stances were minutely known to all 
the world, and were never denied or 
doubted by any one. Our Lord, how- 
ever, seems purposely to have with- 
held such public proof of his resur- 
rection as would have left no room 
for unbelief. He showed himself, ‘ not 
to all the people’—not to his enemies, 
whom his appearance would have 
overwhelmed — but ‘ to witnesses 
chosen before;’ to the circle of his 
own friends. There is no evidence 
which a jury could admit that he 
was ever actually dead. So unusual 
was it for persons crucified to die so 
soon, that Pilate, we are told, ‘ mar- 
velled.’ The subsequent appear- 
ances were strange, and scarcely in- 
telligible. Those who saw him did 
not recognise him till he was made 
known to them in the breaking of 
bread. He was visible and invisible. 
He was mistaken by those who were 
most intimate with him for another 
person; nor do the accounts agree 
which are given by the different 
Evangelists. Of investigation in the 
modern sense (except in the one in- 
stance of St. Thomas, and St. Thomas 
was rather rebuked than praised,) 
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there was none, and could be none. 
The evidence offered was different in 
kind, and the blessing was not to 
those who satisfied themselves of the 
truth of the fact by a searching in- 
quiry, but who gave their assent 
with the unhesitating confidence of 
love. 

St. Paul’s account of his own con- 
version is an instance of the kind 
of testimony which then worked 
the strongest conviction. St. Paul, 
a fiery fanatic on a mission of per- 
secution, with the midday Syrian 
sun streaming down upon his head, 
was struck to the ground, and saw 
in a vision our Lord in the air. If 
such a thing were to occur at the 
present day, and if a modern phy- 
sician were consulted about it, he 
would say without hesitation, that 
it was an effect of an overheated 
brain, and that there was nothing 
in it extraordinary or unusual. If 
the impression left by the appear- 
ance had been too strong for such 
an explanation to be satisfactory, 
the person to whom it occurred, es- 
pecially if he was a man of St. Paul’s 
intellectual stature, would have at 
once examined into the facts other- 
wise known, connected with the sub- 
ject of what he had seen. St. Paul 
had evidently before disbelieved our 
Lord’s resurrection, had disbelieved 
it fiercely and passionately; we 
should have expected that he would 
at once have sought for those who 
could best have told him the details 
of the truth. St. Paul, however, 
did nothing of the kind. He went 
for a year into Arabia, and when at 
last he returned to Jerusalem, he 
rather held aloof from those who had 
been our Lord’s companions, and 
who had witnessed his ascension. He 
saw Peter, he saw James; ‘of the 
rest of the apostles saw he none.’ 
To him evidently the proof of the 
resurrection was the vision which 
he had himself seen. It was to that 
which he always referred when 
called on for a defence of his faith. 

Of evidence for the resurrection 
in the common sense of the word 
there may be enough to show that 
something extraordinary occurred ; 
but not enough, unless we assume 
the fact to be true on far other 
grounds, to produce any absolute 
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and unhesitating conviction; and in- 
asmuch as the resurrection is the 
keystone of Christianity, the belief 
in it must be something far diffey. 
ent from that suspended judgment 
in which history alone would leave 
us. 
Human testimony, we repeat, un- 
der the most favourable circum- 
stances imaginable, knows nothing of 
‘absolute certainty ;’ and if historical 
facts are bound up with the creed, 
and if they are to be received with 
the same completeness as the laws 
of conscience, they rest, and must 
rest, either on the divine truth of 
Scripture, or on the divine witness 
in ourselves. On human evidence, 
the miracles of St. Teresa and St, 
Francis of Assisi are as well esta- 
blished as those of the New Testa- 
ment. 

M. Ernest Renan has recently 
produced an account of the Gospel 
story which, written as it is by a 
man of piety, intellect, and imagina- 
tion, is spreading rapidly through 
the educated world. Carrying out 
the principles with which Protest- 
ants have swept modern history 
clear of miracles to their natural 
conclusions, he dismisses all that is 
miraculous from the life of our 
Lord, and endeavours to reproduce 
the original Galilean youth who 
lived, and taught, and died in Pa- 
lestine eighteen hundred years ago. 
We have no intention of reviewing 
M. Renan. He will be read soon 
enough by many who would better 
consider their peace of mind by 
leaving himalone. For ourselves we 
are unable to see by what right, if 
he rejects the miraculous part of the 
narrative, he retains the rest; the 
imagination and the credulity which 
invent extraordinary incidents in- 
vent ordinary incidents also; and if 
the divine element in the life is 
legendary, the human may be le- 
gendary also. But there is one 
lucid passage in the introduction 
which we commend to the perusal 
of controversial theologians :— 


No miracle such as those of which early 
histories are full has taken place under con- 
ditions which science can accept. Expe- 
rience shows, without exception, that mi- 
racles occur only in times and in countries 
in which miracles are believed in, and in 
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the preseace of persons who are disposed to 
believe them. No miracle has ever been 
performed before an assemblage of spec- 
tators capable of testing its reality. Neither 
uneducated people, nor even men of the 
world, have the requisite capacity; great 
precautions are needed, and a long habit of 
scientific research. Have we not seen men 
of the world in our own time become the 
dupes of the most childish and absurd 
illusions? And if it be certain that no 
contemporary miracles will bear investiga- 
tion, is it not possible that the miracles of 
the past, were we able to examine into 
them in detail, would be found equally to 
contain an element of error? It is not in 
the name of this or that philosophy, it is in 
the name of an experience which never 
varies that we banish miracles from history. 
We do not say a miracle is impossible, we 
say only that no miracle has ever yet been 
proved, Let a worker of miracles come 
forward to-morrow with pretensions serious 
enough to deserve examination. Let us 
suppose him to announce that he is able to 
raise a dead man to life. What would be 
done? A committee would be appointed, 
composed of physiologists, physicians, che- 
mists, and persons accustomed to. exact in- 
vestigation; a body would then be se- 
lected which the committee would assure 
itself was really dead; and a place would 
be chosen where the experiment was to 
take place, Every precaution would be 
taken to leave no opening for uncertainty ; 
and if, under those conditions, the restora- 
tion to life was ‘effected, a probability 
would be arrived at which would be almost 
equal to certainty, An experiment, how- 
ever, should always admit of being re- 
peated, What a man has done once he 
should be able to do again, and in miracles 
there can be no question of ease or difficulty. 
The performer would be requested to repeat 
the operation under other circumstances 
upon other bodies ; and if he succeeded on 
every occasion, two points would be esta- 
blished; first, that there may be in this 
world such things as supernatural opera- 
tions; and, secondly, that the power to 
perform them is delegated to, or belongs to, 
particular persons. 

But who does not perceive that no mi- 
racle was ever performed under such con- 
ditions as these ? 


We have quoted this passage be- 
cause it expresses with extreme pre- 
cision and clearness the common- 
sense principle which we apply to 
all supernatural stories of our own 
time, which Protestant theologians 
employ against the whole cycle of 
Catholic miracles, and which M. 
Renan is only carrying to its logical 
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conclusions in applying to the his- 
tory of our Lord, if the Gospels are 
tried by the mere tests of historical 
criticism. The Gospels themselves 
tell us why M. Renan’s conditions 
were never satisfied. Miracles were 
not displayed in the presence of 
sceptics to establish scientific truths. 
When the adulterous generation 
sought after a sign, the sign was 
not given; nay, it is even said that 
in the presence of unbelief our 
Lord was not able to work miracles. 
But science has less respect for that 
undoubting and submissive willing- 
ness to believe ; and it is quite cer- 
tain that if we attempt to establish 
the truth of the New Testament on 
the principles of Paley, if with 
Professor Jowett ‘we interpret the 
Bible as any other book,’ the ele- 
ment of miracle which has evapo- 
rated from the entire surface of hu- 
man history will not maintain itself 
in the sacred ground of the Gospels, 
and the facts of Christianity will 
melt in our hands like a snowball. 

Nothing less than a miraculous 
history can sustain the credibility 
of miracles, and nothing could be 
more likely if revelation be a reality 
and nota dream than that the his- 
tory containing it should be saved 
in its composition from the inter- 
mixture of human infirmity. This 
is the position in which instinct 
long ago taught Protestants to en- 
trench themselves, and where alone 
they can hope to hold their ground: 
once established in these lines, they 
were safe and unassailable, unless it 
could be demonstrated that any fact 
or facts related in the Bible were 
certainly untrue. 

Nor would it be necessary to say 
any more upon the subject. Those 
who believed Christianity would 
admit the assumption; those who 
disbelieved Christianity would re- 
pudiate it. The argument would 
be narrowed to that plain and single 
issue, and the elaborate treatises 
upon external evidence would cease 
to bring discredit upon the cause by 
their feebleness. Unfortunately— 
and this is the true secret of our pre- 
sent distractions—it seems certain 
that in some way or other this belief 
in inspiration itself requires to be 
revised. We are compelled to ex- 
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amine more precisely what we mean 
by the word. The account of the 
creation of man and the world which 
is given in Genesis, and which is 
made by St. Paul the basis of his 
theology, has not yet been re- 
conciled with facts which science 
knows to be true. Death was in 
the world before Adam’s sin, and 
unless Adam’s age be thrust back to 
a distance which no ingenuity can 
torture the letter of Scripture into 
recognizing, men and women lived 
and died upon the earth whole mil- 
lenniums before the Eve of Sacred 
History listened to the temptation 
of the snake. Neither has any such 
deluge as that from which, according 
to the received interpretation, the 
ark saved Noah, swept over the globe 
within the human period. We are 
told that it was not God’s purpose 
to anticipate the natural course of 
discovery : as the story of the crea- 
tion was written in human lan- 
guage, so the details of it may have 
been adapted to the existing state 
of human knowledge. The Bible it 
is said was not intended to teach 
men science, but to teach them 
what was necessary for the moral 
training of their souls. It may be 
that this is true. Spiritual grace 
affects the moral character of men, 
but leaves their intellect unim- 
proved. The most religious men 
are as liable as atheists to ignorance 
of ordinary facts, and inspiration 
may be only infallible when it 
touches on truths necessary to sal- 
vation. But if it be so, there are 
many things in the Bible which 
must become as uncertain as its 
geology or its astronomy. There is 
the long secular history of the 
Jewish people. Let it be once es- 
tablished that there is room for 
error anywhere, and we have no 
security for secular history. The 
inspiration of the Bible is the foun- 
dation of our whole belief; and it is 
a grave matter if we are uncertain 
to what extent it reaches, or how 
much and what it guarantees to us as 
true. We cannot live on probabili- 
ties. The faith in which we can 


live bravely and die in peace must 
be a certainty, so far as it professes 
to be a faith at all, or it is nothing. 
It may be that all intellectual efforts 
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to arrive at it are in vain; that it is 
given to those to whom it is given, 
and withheld from those from whom 
it is withheld. It may be that the 
existing belief is undergoing a silent 
modification, like those to which the 
dispensations of religion have been 
successively subjected ; or, again, it 
may be that to the creed as it is 
already established there is nothing 
to be added, and nothing any more 
to be taken from it. At this mo- 
ment, however, the most vigorous 
minds appear least to see their way 
to a conclusion; and notwithstand- 
ing all the school and church build- 
ing, the extended episcopate, and 
the religious newspapers, a general 
doubt is coming up like a thunder- 
storm against the wind, and black- 
ening the sky. Those who cling 
most tenaciously to the faith in 
which they were educated yet confess 
themselves perplexed. They know 
what they believe; but why they 
believe it, or why they should re- 
quire others to believe, they cannot 
tell or cannot agree. Between the 
authority of the Church and the 
authority of the Bible, the testi- 
mony of history and the testimony 
of the Spirit, the ascertained facts 
of science and the contradictory 
facts which seem to be revealed, the 
minds of men are tossed to and fro, 
harassed by the changed attitude 
in which scientific investigation has 
placed us all towards accounts of 
supernatural occurrences. We 
thrust the subject aside; we take 
refuge in practical work; we believe 
perhaps that the situation is des- 
perate and hopeless of improve- 
ment; we refuse to let the question 
be disturbed. But we cannot es- 
cape from our shadow, and the 
spirit of uncertainty will haunt the 
world like an uneasy ghost, till we 
take it by the throat like men. 

We return then to the point from 
which we set out. The time is past 
for repression. Despotism has done 
its work; but the day of despotism 
is gone, and the only remedy is a 
full and fair investigation. Things 
will never right themselves if they 
are let alone. It is idle to say 
peace when there is no peace; and 
the concealed imposthume is more 
dangerous than an open wound. 
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The law in this country has post- 
poned our trial, but cannot save us 
from it; and the questions which 
have agitated the Continent are 
agitating us at last. The student 
who twenty years ago was contented 
with the Greek and Latin fathers 
and the Anglican divines, now reads 
Ewald and Renan. The Church 
authorities still refuse to look their 
difficulties in the face: they pre- 
scribe for mental troubles the es- 
tablished doses of Paley and Pear- 
son; they refuse dangerous ques- 
tions as sinful, and tread the round 
of commonplace in placid comfort. 
But it will not avail. Their pu- 
pils grow to manhood, and fight 
the battle for themselves, unaided 
by those who ought to have stood 
by them in their trial, and could 
not or would not; and the bitter- 
ness of those conflicts and the end 
of most of them in heart-broken un- 
certainty or careless indifference, is 
too notorious to all who care to 
know about such things. 

We cannot afford year after year 
to be distracted with the tentative 
scepticism of essayists and reviewers. 
In a healthy condition of public 
opinion such a book as Bishop Co- 
lenso’s would have passed unnoticed, 
or rather would never have been 
written, for the difficulties with 
which it deals would have been 
long ago met and disposed of. 
When questions rose in the early and 
middle ages of the Church, they were 
decided by councils of the wisest: 
those best able to judge met toge- 
ther, and compared their thoughts, 
and conclusions were arrived at 
which individuals could accept and 
act upon. At the beginning of the 
English Reformation, when Pro- 
testant doctrine was struggling for 
reception, and the old belief was 
merging in the new, the country was 
deliberately held in formal suspense. 
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Protestants and Catholics were set 
to preach on alternate Sundays in 
the same pulpit; the subject was 
discussed freely in the ears of the 
people, and at last, when all had 
been said on both sides, Convocation 
and Parliament embodied the re- 
sult in formulas. Councils will no 
longer answer the purpose; the 
clergy have no longer a superiority 
of intellect or cultivation; and a 
conference of prelates from all parts 
of Christendom, or even from all de- 
partments of the English Church, 
would not present an edifying spec- 
tacle. Parliament may no longer 
meddle with opinions unless it be 
to untie the chains which it forged 
three centuries ago. But better 
than Councils, better than sermons, 
better than Parliament, is that free 
discussion through a free press 
which is the best instrument for the 
discovery of truth, and the most 
effectual means for preserving it. 
We shall be told, perhaps, that 
we are beating the air, that the press 
is free, and that all men may and 
do write what they please. It is 
not so. Discussion is not free so 
long as the clergy who take any 
side but one are liable to be prose- 
cuted and deprived of their means 
of living; it is not free so long as 
the expression of doubt is considered 
as a sin by public opinion and as a 
crime by the law. So far are we 
from free discussion that the world 
is not yet agreed that a free discus- 
sion is desirable; and till it be so 
agreed, the substantial intellect of 
the country will not throw itself 
into the question. The battle will 
continue to be fought by outsiders, 
who suffice to disturb a repose 
which they cannot restore; and that 
collective voice of the national un- 
derstanding, which alone can give 
back to us a peaceful and assured 
conviction, will not be heard. 


[September, 


LATE LAURELS. 


_—_ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLES. 


Au mois de Mai j'ai vu Rosette 
Et mon coeur a subi ses lois; 

Que de caprices la coquette 
M’a fait essuyer en six mois! 


HE strangers amongst whom, a 

month later, the young couple 
paused from day to day on their 
southward journey, thought them, 
no doubt, a pretty picture of con- 
jugal devotion. WNelly’s travelling 
attire by no means merited the dis- 
paragement she had heaped upon 
it; and go where they would, Charles 
felt agreeably conscious that ad- 
miring eyes attested the wisdom of 
his choice. More than once, in a 
crowd of Frenchmen, he caught a 
smothered exclamation of delight, 
the sincerest of all possible compli- 
ments to his wife’s good looks. His 
pride in her rose in proportion to 
the general enthusiasm; and the 
homage which society accorded, 
roused him to still higher flights of 
devotion than any yet attempted. 
It was pleasant to be the husband 
of a beauty; and Nelly herself en- 
joyed the dignities of her new posi- 
with comical satisfaction. Bride 
and bridegroom played their appro- 
priate parts with the zeal of ascer- 
tained congeniality. Nelly was pret- 
tily tyrannical, and found despotism 
very much to her taste. Charles’s 
chivalrous assiduity astonished even 
himself; and for six weeks, at least, 
he loved the silken fetters—so soft, 
so light,.so pleasantly suggestive of 
the easy slavery, for which he had 
abandoned the uninteresting free- 
dom of bachelorhood—silken fetters, 
and yet one day he came to feel 
that they held him firm as adamant; 
he struggled, yielded, struggled 
again, found himself faster bound 
than ever, gave up the effort, and 
despairingly acknowledged himself 
a slave. What is all very nice in 
courtship becomes wearying in ma- 
trimony ; anda woman’s caprices no 
sooner cease to be picturesque than 
they become oppressive. Nelly’s 
claims, however, did not diminish 


with the abatement of her husband’s 
zeal, and Charles, before long, be- 
gan to feel himself oppressed. Her 
interesting petulance received a 
harsher name. She could be selfish, 
stubborn, even passionate: she 
carried her own way with unfemi- 
nine determination, and resented any 
hindrance as a personal affront. The 
little mishaps of travel betrayed her 
into indecorous excitement. One 
day, Charles overheard her scolding 
her maid, and was half startled, 
half amused, on the whole a little 
shocked, at the vehemence of her 
tones: tantene animis celestibus ire ? 
he thought, ‘poor Jeannette’s turn 
to-day and mine to-morrow,’ and so 
was more than ever on his guard 
against the possibility of mishap. 
Nelly, meanwhile, began to love 
tyranny for tyranny’s sake, and was 
sometimes capricious, her husband 
thought, for the simple enjoyment of 
ascendancy: the reflection was irri- 
tating, and matters tended towards 
astorm. Once, at the end of a long 
tiresome day’s journey, which had 
reduced the nerves of both to an un- 
usual sensitiveness, there came a 
little outbreak—an angry exclama- 
tion, a snappish reply, an unkind 
gesture, a stormy brow, a flood of 
ready tears ; and, though there was a 
speedy reconciliation, the effect re- 
mained. The quarrels of lovers—so 
runs the proverb—are the renewal of 
affection; say, rather, the heralds of 
its disappearance. Charles grew si- 
lently disturbed and alarmed; his 
heart misgave him; a thought, a re- 
collection, a keen, torturing pang of 
unavailing regret, which he would 
not acknowledge, but which shot for 
an instant through his mind—a con- 
trast which it was almost a crime 
to draw—thé voice of conscience 
drowned for a while in the din oi 
excitement, but still there if he 
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he chose to listen—all weighed 
upon his spirits. Nor was Nelly in 
the least degree capable of dispelling 
his melancholy mood: her perfect 
unconsciousness that anything was 
wrong, helped only to provoke him: 
her serene contentment and placidity, 
when his own mind was in pertur- 
bation, seemed but another proof of 
the absence of any real harmony be- 
tween their natures. The pleasure 
of her society was a languid one, 
and monotony soon robbed it of its 
earlier charm. What—they had often 
asked themselves, jesting at their 
own practical communications—did 
lovers find to talk about when 
household matters were disposed of ? 
It was well enough to joke about it 
beforehand, but the problem now re- 
curred with painful reality. Charles 
found himself more than once rack- 
ing his brains for a remark, and hor- 
ribly envious of the volubility of the 
young couples who often crossed his 
path. It had been disagreeable 
enough he remembered, at college, 
to sit in the Oxford schools, with a 
fair expanse of unstained paper 
lying reproachfully before him, as if 
petitioning for the answers which 
he could not give, while all around 
him his better-read compeers were 
scribbling as if ‘for their lives, 
haunted apparently by the impossi- 
bility of compressing all they knew 
into a single sitting: but to see 
other men chattering by the hour 
together to their wives, and to be 
conscious of having nothing in par- 
ticular to say to one’s own—to hear 
laughs, and whispers, and the care- 
lessly concealed outbursts of private 
fun, and little mock bickerings, the 
mere excuse for a tenderer mood— 
and to catch a glimpse in fact of the 
seventh heaven of conjugal felicity, 
and to know that one is standing 
upon the cold, dry, prosaic earth—to 
feel dull and spiritless, and only not 
morose—all this was enough to per- 
turb a more stoical nature than 
Charles’s, and to give reviving con- 
science every possible chance of 
wielding her lash to good effect. 
The incidents of the journey brought 
out the deficiencies of Nelly’s cha- 
racter with a distinctness which 
nothing short of amorous fatuity 
could refuse to recognize. She loved 
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the pretty scenes through which 
they passed, and went into conven- 
tional raptures whenever they 
reached a certain altitude above the 
sea; but her ecstacies, Charles found, 
were extremely transient, and meant 
about as great a compliment to 
nature as the ‘trés contente’ which 
she inscribed after her name in the 
hotel books did to the proprietors of 
those establishments. She read the 
most distractingly-stupid novel all 
through passes where every turn of 
the road brought a fresh dream of 
loveliness to sight, by the banks of 
mountain-locked lakes, by villages 
clustering nest-like on the valley’s 
side, over fields where famous 
armies fought, by towers where 
sages watched, or the squares in 
which martyrs perished; all seemed 
alike to her, and all insufficient to 
wean her attention from the vulgar 
vicissitudes of a fictitious courtship. 

‘Shall I teach you some Latin, 
Nelly?’ Charles said, with a sneer; 
‘say the words after me: celum— 
non—animum—mutunt—that is, “I 
buy a stupid Tauchnitz to keep my 
thoughts at home.” ’ 

‘It is so very interesting,’ Nelly 
answered, abstractedly, without look- 
ing up from the book, ‘I advise you 
to read it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said her husband, 
‘T will take it on trust; meanwhile 
there is Monte Rosa all ablaze with 
the loveliest pink; look, look, be- 
fore it fades!’ 

‘Where?’ Nelly exclaimed, shut- 
ting up the Twin Sisters with a sigh 
at such unwelcome interruption: 
‘yes; and what makes it so pink, 
pray ?’ 

‘ The blood of Alpine tourists,’ said 
Charles, by this time quite pro- 
voked, ‘who have perished on the 
heights, each one waving a flag and 
shouting “ Excelsior,” like the boy 
in the song.’ 

And then, as bad luck would have 
it, Nelly began to extemporize a per- 
formance of that popular ballad. 
Pleased with the sound of her voice, 
and unconscious of any shortcoming, 
she looked straight into Charles’s 
face to judge of its effect on him: 
she looked, and as she reached the 
last perilous ‘ Excelsior ’—a musical 
altitude as fatal to careless per- 
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formers as the iciest of Alpine passes 
to an untrained pedestrian — she 
read in his eyes a more emphatic 
condemnation than if a whole agony- 
stricken theatre had hissed her from 
the stage. Charles turned his eyes 
away, pretended to be looking for a 
book, and began to whistle— beyond 
a doubt, completely discomposed. 

‘What,’ Nelly asked, impatiently, 
* you do not like it? 

‘On the contrary; said Charles, 
stopping short in his whistling, 
‘ only 

‘Only?’ pressed his inquisitor, 
cutting off all escape. 

‘Well, he said, apologetically, 
‘ that last Excelsior was a little, only 
just a little, flat; and I dare say the 
young man with the flag sung it 
flat himself, as he had had such a 
hard walk up the hill; so I ought 
not to have objected, ought I?” 

But Nelly was by no means 
pleased with the explanation, and 
secretly thought her husband very 
rude. Her schoolfellows at St. Ger- 
mains used, indeed, to joke at her 
inaccurate ear, and had laughingly 
forbidden her to distress their nerves 
by hazardous attempts at song; 
Margaret, too, never encouraged her 
ambition as a vocalist, and was pro- 
vokingly resolute in advising her to 
stick to polkas; her last perform- 
ance at the Manor had been com- 
pletely misappreciated; but Nelly 
was sceptical at heart as to the 
unfavourable verdict tacitly pro- 
nounced upon her skill. The notes 
came clear and ringing—they were 
the right notes, for she read them in 
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her book; and it was difficult to see 
why her audience should not be as 
pleased as herself. . There was 
something extremely irritating in a 
disapproval which all appeared to 
share, something humiliating in the 
explicit avowal of dislike into which 
her'lover had just been driven. Was 
he her lover? the cruel thought 
flashed suddenly into her mind; 
would a real lover be so keen to dis- 
cover a little, little fault, so ready 
to confess his discovery ? 

‘IT cannot please you, Charley,’ she 
said, ‘not when I read, not when I 
look at the view, not when I sing; 
do you really love me?” 

The tears stood trembling in the 
pretty blue eyes— picturesque, 
anxious, reproachful; a little tender 
hand crept to nestle, bird-like, in 
his own ; the consciousness of a rude 
speech filled him with sudden re- 
pentance; and Charles, with many 
kisses, and vehement protestations 
of unflagging zeal, confessed himself 
a monster of unkindness, and his 
bride—mind, body, soul, and voice 
—the delight of his existence and 
the paragon of her sex. 

And yet, when they afterwards 
relapsed into silence, and Nelly 
went contentedly back to the Twin 
Sisters, that last ‘Excelsior’ rang 
horribly in his ears; and Charles, 
gloomily mindful of delicious hours 
spent by Margaret’s pianoforte, let 
his thoughts wander in a melancholy 
track, and resolved that there was 
one pleasure, at any rate, which 
henceforth he must be prepared to 
taste alone. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XV. 
LADY DANGERFIELD IN ARMS. 


Then tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for. 


EANWHILE a war of the very 
fiercest order was convulsing 

the whole county of Heavyshire 
from one end to another. Mr. Slap’s 
unlucky motion was one cause of 
the tumult, and Lady Dangerfield’s 
state of mind was another. At this 
point accordingly it becomes neces- 
sary to summon that imposing ma- 
tron from the comparative retire- 
ment in which the fortunes of the 


story have hitherto allowed her to 
remain. As she isabout to descend 
into the arena, and meet no less an 
antagonist than Mr. Slap in mortal 
combat, it is only proper that before 
the fight begins, some delineation 
should be attempted of a personage 
round whom so Salant an inte- 
rest is presently:to centre. While 
Bellona is fitting on her harness and 
preparing for the fray, the humble 
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herald of the encounter may pro- 
claim her style,and amidst an ap- 
propriate flourish of trumpets, re- 
veal to the admiring beholder the 
full prestige of traditional prowess 
and oft-achieved victory. 

Lady Dangerfield, then, was the 
terror of the neighbourhood, and 
was regarded by the less sombre 
majority of her acquaintances in the 
light of a sort of heavenly scourge. 
Her face wore a look of inquisitorial 
importance, as if, by divine com- 
mission, for ever peering into the 
peccadilloes of the human race, and 
was on the whole suggestive of that 
curious optical delusion which ever 
since the days of the Pharisees has 
combined a minute observation of 
motes in other people’s eyes with 
the most complete unconsciousness 
of the beams which grace one’s own. 
If tracts, hymn-books, and sacred 
scandal could make a saint, Lady 
Dangerfield ought to have been 
canonized upon the spot. Sir Agri- 
cola with a croak recalled the Caudle 
lectures which his sins had cost 
him; the Rector acknowledged her 
polemical superiority, and a long 
succession of curates had trembled 
in their shoes when some unlucky 
phrase suggested a suspicion of un- 
orthodoxy, and drew upon its per- 
petrator a withering glance from 
the indignant Protectress of the 
Faith. Few of the last-mentioned 
gentlemen were able to endure with 
meekness the irritating superintend- 
ence which, on the ground alike of 
theological experience and social 
dignity, Lady Dangerfield thought 
it right to extend to the subordinate 
officials of her parish church. An 
ungallant apostolic mandate, indeed, 
forbids the pulpit to the weaker 
sex; but short of actual preaching, 
there is a wide career of usefulness, 
and Lady Dangerfield considered 
herself fully entitled to rearrange 
the hymns, decide upon the hours 


of service, intimidate the sexton, * 


criticize the organist, and wield an 
unquestioned despotism in the Sun- 
day-school. Woe to the inexpe- 
rienced audacity that dared to cavil 
at a female Pope, or displayed in- 
sufficient zeal in carrying out her 
ladyship’s behests. Her eagle eye 
swept round the family pew, and in 
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an instant detected the smallest de- 
linquency. Sir Agricola himself 
knew that he was being scanned, 
bent his wandering eyes once more 
upon his prayer-book, and made 
the responses in a tone of unnatural 
fervour; the little Dangerfields 
quailed beneath the maternal scru- 
tiny, and made spasmodic efforts 
not to look fatigued; the poor men 
in the free seats in the aisle moved 
uneasily as she passed them in re- 
view; the very children in the 
organ-loft felt more than ever that 
they were not safe, and that if the 
temptation of surreptitious lollipops 
beguiled them into a forbidden 
meal, almost before the sin was 
committed, the grimmest of record- 
ing angels, in the shape of ‘my 
lady,’ would have taken a note of 
the circumstance, and mentally 
marked down the culprit for future 
retribution. When other folks knelt 
down to say their prayers and joined 
in the common voice of humility 
and devotion, Lady Dangerfield 
preferred to worship erect, and 
chose an attitude that enabled her 
literally to watch and pray—pray, 
that is, against her neighbours’ 
faults, and watch for the casual ir- 
regularity to which tedium, naughti- 
ness, or a favourable moment might 
seduce some juvenile devotee. But 
it was in the cottages of Sir Agri- 
cola’s labourers that Lady Danger- 
field was regarded with the greatest 
awe, and gave the fullest vent to 
her dictatorial mood. She atoned 
for scanty alms by profuse exhorta- 
tions, and an inquisitiveness which 
seemed absolutely insatiable. The 
doctrine which pronounces every 
Englishman’s house to be his castle 
gained no admission to Lady Dan- 
gerfield’s social code; no such un- 
healthy independence revealed itself 
within two miles of Sir Agricola’s 
domains. The women screwed their 
faces to a smile, dusted the solitary 
chair, extorted reluctant curtseys 
from their progeny, and did their ut- 
most in a dismal fashion to welcome 
their illustrious guest. It may be 
doubted, however, whether upon the 
whole it is cheering to have one’s 
proceedings overhauled, a husband’s 
shortcomings criticized, an increas- 
ing family denounced; to be up- 
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braided with the untidyness of one’s 
cottage, the negligence of one’s own 
attire, the scholastic irregularities 
of one’s truant babes, and to have 
all the less genial doctrines of the 
faith brought to bear, like some 
raking theological battery, with 
merciless effect upon everybody and 
everything which one holds dearest 
in the world. Lady Dangerfield’s 
philanthropy was useful but severe, 
and her mode of ‘ doing good’ was, 
we may surmise, something ex- 
tremely different from His from 
whom sympathy was readier than 
reproof, and of whom,.as of the 
greatest of benefactors, it is re- 
corded that the common people 
heard him gladly. 

Thus accustomed to the pleasures 
of empire, and equipped with va- 
rious explicit theories as to the re- 
ciprocal obligations of herself, her 
children, and society at large, Lady 
Dangerfield, it may readily be ima- 
gined, attached no mean importance 
to the completion of her designs, 
and submitted with but a very par- 
tial resignation to such disappoint- 
ments as on one occasion or another 
happened to cross her path. It 
was under one of the severest of 
these that she was just now suffer- 
ing. The visit to Clyffe, looked 
forward to as a victorious campaign, 
had proved one long reverse; and 
Lady Dangerfield, judicious parent 
as she was, had returned home in a 
moral condition which, for lack of a 
more precise psychological term, 
may be vaguely described as ‘mor- 
bid.’ Her conscience was uneasy ; 
she did not exactly think the the- 
atricals wrong, but she thought 
them a great deal nearer wrong 
than she liked to have been con- 
ducted on a bootless search. And 
horribly bootless it had proved. The 
Miss Dangerfields had acted sub- 
ordinate parts, and, as even maternal 
partiality was forced to admit, had 
acted them ill; nothing could have 
been more commonplace and unin- 
teresting than the appearance of 
either young lady among the wits 
and beauties whom: Florence had 
collected on her stage. Erle had 
exhausted his ingenuity and pa- 
tience in rescuing their part of the 
performance from coming to a com- 
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plete break-down. The languid 
murmur of applause which greeted 
its conclusion went to the mother’s 
heart; it was considerate, kind, in- 
dulgent, and unbearably hunili- 
ating. Lady Dangerfield reflected 
ruefully, first, that she might have 
preserved the family dignity by re- 
fusing to come at all, and next, that 
it was her own weakness that had 
betrayed her offspring to the pre- 
sent exposure. Conscience reminded 
her that Lord Scamperley’s coronet 
lay at the bottom of the troubled 
waters where she and the objects of 
her solicitude had been diving with 
such ill success; it went on to sug- 
gest that private theatricals occu- 
pied an awful prominence amid 
the terrestrial snares against which 
her favourite orators were accus- 
tomed from Sunday to Sunday to 
warn the unstable members of their 
flock ; as a parting dart, it reminded 
her that when the Duchess of Pon- 
dercast had a royal guest, and some 
tableaux vivants, and the Miss Dan- 
gerfields were not invited to take a 

part even in a chorus of peasant 
girls, their mother had expressed 
her deep sense of the impropriety 
of such an amusement, and her 
relief that the omission of her 
daughters from the programme had 
spared her the painful task of telling 
the Duchess how ‘sad’ she,thought 
it. As it was, the moral prestige 
had been thrown away, and no 
worldly counterpoise rewarded the 
sacrifice. It was irreligious, pro- 
bably, to act; but to act badly, to 
look shy and awkward, to forget 
one’s part, to be commiserated by 
half the county and derided by the 
rest, to be entirely snuffed out by 
a little school girl like Nelly, and 
a hardened flirt like Florence—what 
epithet was terrible enough for 
sufferings like these? When Miss 
Vivien came up, and with a smile 
of transparent insincerity said— 
‘Thank you so much, dear Lady 
Dangerfield, for coming to us to- 
night: your dear girls have been 
quite invaluable ;’ when Lord Scam- 
perley abandoned them for half the 
evening, and at last, looking down 
his list of engagements, had the 
impertinence to ask for the twenty- 
second quadrille—at least three 
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hours off, and probably never to 
be reached; when the Pondercast 
guardsmen, upon finding that they 
could not all valse at once with 
Nelly, went off to the supper-room, 
or stood in mournful magnificence 
in the doorway, and showed no in- 
¢lination for another partner ; when, 
bitterest of all, Erle, who had had 
every opportunity during the last 
fortnight of becoming thoroughly 
intimate, seemed suddenly oblivious 
of his two pupils’ existence, and 
after declaring that he was far too 
exhausted to dance or talk, sud- 
denly regained his legs and tongue, 
and made the best use of both, at 
the discovery that Margaret was 
disengaged; when a host of unin- 
tentional slights and petty mortifi- 
cations blotted out one by one a 
mother’s hopes, and’ dissipated the 
cloudy outline of matrimonial air 
castles, the thought of which had 
till now sustained her; then it was 
that ire, remorse, disappointment, 
repentance—all the concurrent ele- 
ments of a moral tempest—took 
possession of Lady Dangerfield’s 
soul, and like the unharmonious 
tenants of AXolus’s cave, raged all 
he more fiercely from the compres- 
sion which they endured, and the 
narrow limits to which their out- 
bursts were confined. No monarch’s 
hand was ready to allay the storm, 
and Lady Dangerfield accordingly 
came home in a frame of mind by 
no means conducive to the preser- 
vation of domestic tranquillity, or to 
the comfort of those who fell within 
the scope of her commands. Every- 
body in the house and village had 
soon good reason to know that a 
screw was loose in the machinery 
of her ladyship’s moral being. Her 
daughters, the involuntary occasion 
of the storm, naturally felt its full 
severity; she animadverted upon 
their demeanours, their dress, their 
conversational powers, and their 
personal appearance, in terms of in- 
convenient frankness; honesty is at 
once a mother’s right and duty, and 
the young ladies, already a little 
dispirited by the Clyffe perform- 
ance, submitted toa maternal crush- 
ing with tears in their eyes and 
resignation in each gentle bosom. 
They knew too well to need addi- 
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tional assurance, that Nature had 
not been lavish in her gifts, and 
that after all which Art could effect 
for them, the result was sadly dis- 
proportionate. Masters could not 
make them accomplished ; milliners 
and maids despaired of their look- 
ing well dressed. For this very ball, 
the famous Madame Barbarossa, in 
Regent-street, had worked two ap- 
prentices to death in their behalf; 
a useless murder, for the dresses 
were completely ineffective, and 
seemed by their very costliness to 
render their wearers’ appearance 
more than ever unpretending; con- 
sequently, when Lady Dangerfield 
found fault vaguely, and implied 
that many precious advantages were 
being wasted on a thankless soil, 
her daughters tacitly admitted the 
humiliating truth, and bore the up- 
braiding with appropriate meek- 
ness. Sir Agricola, however, was 
by no means equally submissive. 
He believed in his country, his 
party, and himself; in a long rent 
roll, a submissive tenantry, and as 
loyal a set of constituents as any 
Tory gentleman need wish to ad- 
dress; he cheerfully accorded to 
his wife a sort of theological as- 
cendancy in return for her abdi- 
ation of the world of politics to 
himself; he listened to her ha- 
‘angues about the Church because 
he expected her to listen to his ha- 
rangues about the empire; but there 
was a point at which submission 
ceased, and that point Lady Dan- 
gerfield showed every symptom of 
reaching as speedily as possible. 
There was a skirmish over the car- 
riage at breakfast, some heavy-ar- 
tillery practice at luncheon about 
an impending party, and a pitched 
battle at dinner about their summer 
plans. Sir Agricola sat at his end 
of the table calm, dignified, and im- 
movable, and clearly let his wife 
understand that the intimidation of 
a British senator was a task beyond 
her reach. Lady Dangerfield, baf- 
fled, turned upon a less resisting 
foe, struck terror into the nursery, 
fulminated wrathful edicts against 
the servants’ hall, initiated an ex- 
change of bellicose literature be- 
tween the clergyman and herself, 
and sweeping from cottage to cot- 
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tage in a paroxysm of righteous 
indignation, made the lives of her 
poorer neighbours a burthen to 
them. 

Into this state of things, thus ripe 
for war, Paris, disguised as Mr. 
Slap, projected the apple of discord 
in the shape of the Royal Boilers. 
Juno, with her own disappoint- 
ments and her daughters’ spretc in- 
juria forme rankling in her breast, 
eagerly seized the ——_ of 
revenge, and prepared at once for 
victory or death. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, returning 
to the already well-trodden battle- 
field of the dinner-party, ‘I sup- 
pose, dearest, that after what has 
occurred you will not wish me to 
ask the Clyffe people.’ 

Sir Agricola well knew that the 
word ‘ dearest’ thus employed was 
a storm-signal of the direst import ; 
and mentally taking in a reef, pre- 
pared for a tornado. 

‘After what has occurred?’ he 
said; ‘not ask them, indeed! pray 
why not?’ 

‘If your own conscience and right 
feeling does not tell you why not,’ 
said the lady, ‘it will be vain for 
me to try.’ 

‘That is unfortunate,’ said Sir 
Agricola, with provoking calmness ; 
‘ because they are the very people of 
all others I am bent upon inviting.’ 

Lady Dangerfield gave a long 
sigh, partly to express a sense of 
her husband’s moral obtuseness, 
partly to gain time to reflect how 
the attack might be most effectively 
conducted. 

‘That is an odious house,’ she 
said, ‘and odious people. Florence 
is a most undesirable companion for 
the dear girls.’ 

‘You were glad enough to take 
them to the theatricals,’ suggested 
the other. 

‘Odious theatricals!’ exclaimed 
her ladyship, beginning, as expe- 
rience warned her to do when no 
other convenient retort presented 
itself, to weep profusely ; ‘when I 
look to you for sympathy, Sir Agri- 
cola, this is how you receive me— 
with a sneer.’ 

‘God forbid!’ cried her husband, 
who knew the ‘ tear’ manceuvre too 
well to be the least impressed, and 
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was rapidly getting into a passion; 
‘what, pray, am I to sympathize 
about? As respects the Viviens, 
you know that I dislike them as 
much as yourself.’ 

‘I do more than dislike them, 
said Lady Dangerfield, solemnly; 
‘I wish we had never called; I de- 
plore having joined in their horrid 
gaieties. I told you none of the 
Pondercast party would come, and 
they did not—except a few stray 
bachelors.’ 

‘ Who found the Castle slow and 
wanted a lark,’ put in her husband. 
‘ Well, I find the Duke rather dul} 
myself.’ 

‘Such a set!’ Lady Dangerfield 
continued, running in melancholy 
reminiscence over the list of Clyffe 
guests. ‘I was so thankful the St. 
Aubyns had come; though what 
Mr. Evelyn can have been about to 
let that little creature act I cannot 
conceive; and the dreadful men 
from London—that Italian, who 
looks just like a murderer, and is 
no doubt a Papist into the bargain ; 
and that sarcastic fop who used to 
flirt so with Florence: and then, 
what do you say of Mr. Slap? 

‘Say of him?’ asked Sir Agricola, 
nervously, but with great presence 
of mind laying his hand upon a 
sheet of paper, on which a letter, be- 
ginning ‘ My dear Mr. Slap, already 
reached half way down the page. 

‘It is not his impertinence I 
complain of, broke in the oratress, 
not pausing for her lord’s reply, 
‘nor his stories and jokes—though 
they are truly revolting—but his 
irreligion, Sir Agricola, his radical- 
ism, his horrible vulgarity, his lu- 
natic antipathy to what is great and 
good, his assaults on his country’s 
institutions; could any real gentle- 
man or Christian do that? 

Lady Dangerfield’s tones ascended 
to the climax of her invective, and 
at the last crushing interrogation 
became absolutely sepulchral. Sir 
Agricola perfectly understood its 
meaning, and began to feel ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. His wife’s 
political neutrality was not, he felt, 
absolutely temptation-proof, and a 
crisis was at hand which might 
seem to justify an éxceptional inter- 
ference. 
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‘No real gentleman or Christian,’ 
he said ‘would lightly assail his 
country or his church; but you 
must remember, my dear, that 
many of our people thought Mr. 
Slap was perfectly right about the 
Boilers; for my part, [ admit——’ 

‘Right! exclaimed his antagonist, 
in tones of horror, cutting short the 
awful confession before it reached 
its close. ‘Right! when every de- 
mocrat in the country is exulting; 
when both sides of the House joined 
to put him down; when—as I heard 
from the Duchess this morning—the 
Duke has been so much upset by 
the whole affair that they are ex- 
pecting him every day to have a 
fit, and all the paragraphs in the 
papers in which Mr. Slap’s name 
occurs have to be cut out before he 
sees them. I would not have that 
man’s responsibility upon my con- 
science not—not for—— 

‘ Not for all his talents,’ suggested 
her husband. ‘ Well, but the awk- 
ward part of it is, that I want to 
have him here—on business.’ 

Had Sir Agricola suddenly dis- 
closed a large and lively cobra di 
capello from beneath the library 
table, Lady Dangerfield could 
scarcely have thrown a more heart- 
felt agony into the ‘ Here!’ which 
burst from her lips at this last an- 
nouncement. ‘To welcome the ene- 
my to one’s own head-quarters at 
the very outset of the campaign was 
a proceeding completely at variance 
with her military scheme, and the 
thorough-going hostility to which 
she hoped that her husband might 
be speedily committed, ought, she 
felt, to preclude the least attempt 
at negotiation. The fact was, that 
Sir Agricola was known at head- 
quarters to be wavering. At the 
last quarter sessions the county 
magistrates had discussed the 
Boilers in solemn conclave, and a 
great many excellent arguments had 
been urged against them. The 
Heavyshire Boiler was a particu- 
larly bad one; the county rates had 
been affected; the guardians of the 
union in which it stood complained 
of the hardship of having to support 
its disabled officials ; a sturdy squire, 
whose trout-stream it had polluted, 
spoke out courageously, and de- 
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clared that it did more harm than 
good. Sir Agricola, who had a 
latent scheme for buying its site 
and turning it into a brick-kiln for 
his tiles, began to be convinced. 
Then Slap had discussed the matter 
in a friendly way over the claret at 
Clytie, and had disarmed the pro- 
jected reform of half its terrors. 
Heaven and earth would not, he 
demonstrated, come together just 
because a few dozy old gentlemen 
ceased to draw their quarter’s salary 
for doing nothing; the Boilers were 
no integral part of the constitution, 
but a mere excrescence. ‘Suppose,’ 
he said, ‘I had a wart on the end 
of my nose; should I be any the 
less Slap because some friendly 
hand robbed me of so unseemly an 
appendage?’ Sir Agricola, filling 
up his glass, was obliged to admit 
that his identity would remain un- 
impaired. Then, Slap craftily sug- 
gested, what caused the French 
Revolution? what ruined the aris- 
tocracy ? what expelled the landed 
proprietors?—why, the insane de- 
fence of obsolete institutions. ‘The 
world will march, Sir Agricola,’ 
he said, oracularly, ‘ despite all we 
can do to hold it still; and the 
people who won’t move out of the 
way get crushed for their pains.’ 
The worthy baronet shuddered as 
he thought of his paternal acres 
portioned among a red-capped mob, 
of Lady Dangerfield and himself 
arraigned before a revolutionary 
en and with an awful shout 
0 


Tremblez, tyrans, voila les Sansculottes ! 


ringing in his ears, resolved that 
self-preservation was the noblest 
law of nature, and that if the sur- 
render of the Royal Boilers could 
save society, the sacrifice, however 
serious, must be undergone. 

His wife approached the subject 
from a totally different point of 
view: the Duchess held her under 
a spell: pleasant visits to Ponder- 
east Castle flitted alluringly before 
her imagination; the necessity of 
preserving her country was one 
thing, the necessity of finding hus- 
bands for her daughters was an- 
other. How could a measure be 
right that had brought the Duke 
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within an inch of appoplexy? Then 
Mr. Slap was the Viviens’ friend, 
and against the Viviens Lady Dan- 
gerfield felt especially bellicose. 
‘They fell decidedly short of her 
standard of propriety; they were 
aspiring, self-possessed, and com- 
pletely defiant of the tacit conven- 
tional code which would have re- 
stricted them to a subordinate posi- 
tion. Florence Vivien treated the 
Miss Dangerfields with the easy 
condescension of acknowledged su- 
periority; Lady Dangerfield herself, 
who could frown down most people, 
fired her blackest looks in vain at 
Mrs. Vivien. Sir Agricola quailed 
in argument before the Major, and 
fell an easy prey to Mr. Slap. Dis- 
like had long been smouldering; 
the moment for open warfare had 
at length arrived. Two factions 
were to divide the county, and as 
the Duke was to head the one, and 
the Viviens were committed to the 
other, what right-feeling mother 
could hesitate as to the preferable 
alliance? If the Boilers were good 
in themselves, how much better did 
they become with such foes and 
friends as these. Therefore it was, 
that when Lady Dangerfield heard 
that Slap was likely to be her guest 
she determined promptly on the 
stubbornest possible _ resistance. 
High swelled the tide of battle; this 
way and that the fortunes of the 
day inclined; the Baronet was firm, 
the lady passionate; now politics 
predominated, now social interests, 
now personal animosity. Sir Agri- 
cola fixed his thoughts on the pos- 
sibility of an impending revolution, 
and mentally nailed his colours to 
the mast. Lady Dangerfield, with 
Pondercast Castle in her eye, ran 
through a rapid gamut of tears, 
protests, supplications, and ex- 
hausted the whole cycle of conjugal 
oratory. The spirits of either an- 
tagonist rose: experience warned 
the husband against the least con- 
cession, maternal anxiety encouraged 
the wife to be inflexible. Both con- 
troversialists showed themselves 
adepts at that rhetorical manceuvre 
which consists in reiterating an ar- 
gument with ever-increasing loud- 
ness at each attempted refutation ; 
both became too heated to be per- 
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suasive, and racked their brains for 
the strongest rather than the most 
accurate forms of speech. The gen- 
tleman turned bright red, the lady 
dingy yellow; the one ceased to be 
feminine, the other forgot to be 
polite; all the British lion flashed 
from the Baronet’s eyes, the wife, 
the mother, and the woman—all 
outraged alike—struggled for ex- 
pression in his spouse’s throbbing 
breast. Language at last became 
wholly inadequate to the necessities 
of the occasion; Lady Dangerfield’s 
sobs rose wildly into a scream, and 
she sank back inarticulate and hys- 
terical on the sofa. Sir Agricola, 
scarlet with indignation, stalked 
away to the window, ejaculating 
with a vehemence all the more ex- 
pressive from the ordinary gentle- 
ness of his discourse—‘ Confound 
the Royal Boilers!’ 

Need the historian add that Mr. 
Slap was not invited, and that a 
fortnight later, Sir Agricola had 
consented to be patron of a grand 
garden entertainment, at which no 
partizan of the Vivien clique should 
find admission, and where the lawful 
immunity of the State Boilers from 
hostile criticism might be asserted 
with all the pomp and circumstances 
necessary to impress it duly upon 
the popular understanding. 

That entertainment was indeed a 
scene upon which Lady Danger- 
field was able to look back in after 
time with feelings of unqualified 
pride and satisfaction. In the first 
place it cost some trouble to achieve. 
Like the Irish Church, it was not 
only an instrument of religion, but 
a trophy of conquest: it placed Sir 
Agricola’s submission in a pleasant 
light. Then fortune smiled upon 
the proceedings: the day was cloud- 
less; Dangerfield Hall was looking 
its prettiest; the best half of the 
best society of the county was con- 
gregated on the lawn; a refreshing 
tone of well-bred conversation per- 
vaded the assembly, and obliterated 
in the mind of the delighted hostess 
the painful recollections of her re- 
cent rude contact with the vulgar 
world. Well-behaved, orderly young 
men, the embryo monarchs of the 
soil, clustered beneath the trees, 
and conducted gently decorous 
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flirtations with the daughters of 
the house. The Duke was too ill 
for any public appearance; but the 
Duchess, with her second son, a 
suckling statesman, arrived in state; 
and Lord Augustus Fitz-Dawdle, 
grateful for an opportunity of air- 
ing an oratory, more ambitious than 
effective, achieved a really brilliant 
success. Emblematic banners, rich 
with the toil of many a Tory finger, 
fluttered gaily in the air, and for- 
bade the true significance of the 
occasion to be for an instant lost 
sight of. ‘True Blue and the 
Royal Boiler!’ ‘Our Hearths, our 
Homes, and our Kettles!’ ‘God save 
the State Stoker!’ and other equally- 
inspiriting sentiments caught the 
eye, drooping in eloquent graceful- 
ness from every point to which 
bunting could be attached. Pro- 
cessions of school-children, mar- 
shalled on different sides of the 
park, confronted each other before 
the drawing-room windows, and 
chanted alternate strains, composed 
expressly for the day, in honour of 
endangered privilege. 

Sir Agricola’s troop of yeomen, 
gallantly marching to the scene of 
action, endangered their horses’ 
peace of mind and their own equili- 
brium by the zealous performance 
of too - complicated manceuvres. 
Beef and beer, and all the substan- 
tial luxuries of a rustic repast were 
distributed in invigorating abun- 
dance by glittering Hebes to each 
newly-arrived contingent of the 
Dangerfield tenantry. Presently 
one of the curatés, followed by the 
village schoolmaster, the village 
shopman, two publicans, and _half- 
a-dozen farmers, approached the 
dais, where the haute noblesse of the 
occasion were placed, and presented 
the petition, which was to have 
gone to Parliament, but for the 
withdrawal of the ‘State Boiler 
Inquiry ’—a piece of unused artil- 
lery, ready at any moment to go off 
should Radicalism once again be in 
the ascendant. Lord Augustus re- 
ceived the precious document, and 
announced its contents to the ap- 
plauding multitude. The petition- 
ers, So the British legislative was to 
have been informed, had learned 
with grief and alarm of a design 
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to strike a blow at a useful, a time- 
honoured, a venerable branch of 
the executive. A survey of con- 
temporaneous history convinced 
them that the practice of ‘State- 
Boiling’ was intimately connected 
with the happiness, the morals, and 
the well-being of society. They 
deprecated any departure from the 
good old order of things; they im- 
plored their representatives to pro- 
tect them from unprincipled inno- 
vation; they would ever hope and 
pray for the safety of the Church, 
the dignity of the Crown, and the un- 
impaired efficiency of every branch 
of the public service. Then, before 
the cheers had died away, Lord 
Augustus, waving an irreproach- 
able pair of lavender gloves, and 
coercing his lips to the most ami- 
able of simpers, began a little 
speech upon his own account. 
Why, he asked, were they there? 
why had they left the cattle afield, 
the horse in the stall, and the 
plough in the furrow? what com- 
mon sentiment had drawn them 
together? He answered without a 
moment’s hesitation: the assertion 
of a great principle (loud cheers 
from the boisterous end of the 
table), the defence of all that, as 
Englishman, as Christians, as Con- 
servatives (violent thumping, and 
consequent destruction of wine- 
glasses) they held most precious. 
What was the secret of England’s 
greatness? could there be a doubt? 
—her Boilers: their fathers loved 
them, and so did their fathers’ sons: 
we were a State- Boiling nation, 
and were proud of the characteris- 
tic. A very smart gentleman, they 
all knew, had had the ill-judge- 
ment to assail them (‘Oh, oh!’ 
and cries of ‘Shame!’), to try 
them by a standard of harsh utili- 
tarianism. That gentleman was 
intensely practical no doubt. A 
Boiler (to imitate the language: of 
the poet)—a Boiler with a copper 
rim a Royal Boiler was to him, and 
it was nothing more. That was not 
the light in which a true patriot 
would view them: he would honour 
their venerable ineffectiveness, as 
Madame de Staél at the sight of 
the Campagna, he would exclaim 
‘ J’aime cette noble inutilité’ (‘ Hear, 
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hear-r-r!’ from a tipsy yeoman); he 
would consider their dilapidations 
half their charm; he would pre- 
serve these in all their interesting 
integrity. There was once a time, 
as the poet sang— 


When cobblers left their stalls in the lurch, 
And fell to patch and botch the Church, 


Now the cobblers wanted to try 
their hand on the Royal Boilers: 
would they permit it? never! 
The idea of having their beloved 
Boilers. patched, and botched, and 
cobbled, and—he almost shuddered 
to use the expression—copper-bot- 
tomed, was one from which every 
feeling mind would shrink in hor- 
ror. They burst sometimes, it was 
true, but show him the institution 
that was faultless; and, then, did 
not an occasional explosion throw 
a charm over the monotony of 
country life? In conclusion he 
would say to the levelling faction, 
run your wild career, assail the 
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Church, defame the aristocracy, 
criticise Parliament, ay, call in 
question the sacred prerogative of 
the Crown, but, in the name of 
every tender memory, every hal- 
lowed association, spare, oh spare, 
our Boilers! 

If action be eloquence, and the 
rapid gesticulation of two lavender 
gloves deserve the name of action, 
Lord Augustus well earned the 
plaudits which crowned the con- 
clusion of his speech. The enthu- 
siasm, at any rate, was universal: 
each sturdy banqueter thumped 
and banged applause: Lady Dan- 
gerfield wiped away a tear, the 
tipsy yeoman at the other end of 
the table had to be held down by 
the tails of his coat, and Sir Agri- 
cola, turning to the Duchess, de- 
clared that, after all, the nation was 
sound at heart, and that the State 
Boilers were, for another century 
at least, secure against all innova- 
tion. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SOUTHWARDS. 


A heart. . 


She had 


- how shall I say , , . too soon made glad ; 


Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
. « . O, sir, she smiled no doubt 
Whene’er I passed her: but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew : I gave commands ; 
Then all smiles stopped together. 


M BALZAC has a theory, highly 
. creditable to his patriotism, 
to account for the fact that two 
nations, such near neighbours as 
his and ours, should take such 
widely different views as to the 
merits of foreign travel.’ ‘It is,’ he 
says, ‘ perfectly natural: a French- 
man can never be so well off as at 
Paris: every day’s exile, therefore, 
is so much loss. An Englishman, 
on the contrary, finds every spot a 
good exchange for London, and ex- 
patriation accordingly is the first of 
luxuries.’ Be that as it may, it is 
certain that a large amount of Bri- 
tish spleen is year by year thrown 
to the winds somewhere between 
Folkestone and Boulogne; another 
heavy load of melancholy vanishes 
on the road from Paris to Mar- 


seilles; three cloudless days of the 
Mediterranean complete the cure, 
and prepare the traveller, as he 
climbs the Pennine, to take his first 
look at Rome, or wakes in Paradise 
in the Bay of Naples, to rise for 
once into a more mercurial mood, 
and to admit that mere physical 
existence is after all not without its 
charms. Charles and his bride, at 
any rate, felt their spirits rise as 
day by day England and English 
interests were left further behind 
them. Nelly was enchanted at @ 
completely novel scene, and the 
amusing variety of such fresh ac- 
quaintance as the accidents of travel 
brought across their path. Her com- 
panion, though falling short of rap- 
tures, had something of a painter's 
eye for picturesque effect, and threw 
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himself into a congenial mood of 
unlaborious enjoyment. His energy 
was just sufficient for the petty 
fatigues of an easy posting jour- 
ney. He displayed a fitful zeal for 
churches and picture-galleries, and 
rose occasionally to an artistic en- 
thusiasm which Nelly could not 
even make a pretence of under- 
standing. He lingered with tedious 
fondness before views or portraits 
that scarce tempted her to a second 
glance. The unearthly loveliness 
of the Virgin Mother, as Raphael’s 
holy imagination saw her; the in- 
fant already instinct with divinity ; 
the anguish and terror of martyr- 
doms and crucifixions; the volup- 
tuous penitence of some golden- 
haired Magdalene; Last Suppers, 
and Marriages, and Miracles—all 
the thrice-told story of Christian 
art—how well she seemed to know 
them, and how tedious all! What 
wearisome expeditions with guides 
and catalogues, and explanatory 
rhapsodies of encomium! ‘This 
glorious masterpiece,’ said Murray, 
‘the wonder and delight of all who 
once grasp the painter’s daring 
scheme: the exquisite harmony, the 
profound pathos, the symmetrical 
arrangement,’ and so forth. Nelly 
found out the masterpiece’s num- 
ber, and stared in blank disappoint- 
ment—harmony, pathos, symmetry, 
what were they but idle sounds to 
her? Why would people talk so? 
A mother, just like any other 
mother; a baby, the counterpart of 
a hundred little wretches outside; 
an old man offering a crown; grim, 
emaciated saints kneeling awk- 
wardly around; a clumsy angel 
hovering overhead; and yet here 
were twenty copiers reverentially 
at work, two columns of criticism 
in her guide-book, a stanza from 
‘Childe Harold,” a couplet from 
Rogers, or a glowing paragraph 
from Ruskin—all declaring it di- 
vine! In the mirrored shutter of 
the next alcove Nelly could catch 
sight of a childlike, graceful form, 
and lace and ribands, and the pink 
roses of a Paris bonnet, all most 
artistically arranged, and the pret- 
tiest imaginable little pair of hands, 
and a face as bright at least as any 
on the walls around her; and shut- 
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ting up her ‘ Murray’ with a sigh 
which breathed more content than 
melancholy, privately resolved that, 
despite all that artists could say, 
ugly people were ugly, and vice 
versa, and that few of the pictures, 
which cost so much trouble and 
expense to see, were half as inte- 
resting as the one which, as often 
as she pleased, she was at liberty to 
study gratis in her looking-glass. 
Charles in the meantime had 
pretty accurately gauged his com- 
panion’s powers, and was by no 
means surprised at any fresh dis- 
play of childishness. When he was 
in goed spirits she amused him: he 
submitted to her foibles with a half- 
contemptuous equanimity. If she 
preferred the sketches in La Mode 
to Titian or Murillo, and living 
Apollos, that moved and talked, to 
the time-stained marbles of the 
Vatican—was she not young, and 
flighty, and, above everything, a 
woman? Was not the wise course 
to pet this rev child as her 
nature seemed to crave, not to be 


fretting for an unattainable ideal, 


but to indulge her caprices, and 
compound for a quiet life at the 
price of an acquiescence which it 
cost so little to concede? How easy 
to lower himself to the level at 
which Nelly would naturally meet 
him, to narrow his aspirations to 
the scope of hers, to make her 
tastes and sympathies his rule: she 
loved to trifle, and ought not a 
husband to humour her? Their 
intercourse, if not very elevated, 
was at least tolerably enjoyable; 
and how many married couples 
could say much more? Some illu- 
sions were gone, of course; but 
then everything loses somewhat of 
its romance on close acquaintance, 
and a lover’s extravagance is neces- 
sarily ephemeral. Charles would 
not, at any rate, confess himself 
disappointed, and that, in the great- 
est stake of all, he had drawn a 
blank. There was no escape, and 
his disposition made content an 
easy virtue. Into this artificial 
calm, however, a discordant note 
would occasionally break. A letter 
would arrive from Underwood, 
breathing an earnestness, a pathos, 
a vehemence of affection for which 
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Charles felt himself thoroughly out 
of tune. 

Margaret was seldom demonstra- 
tive, and yet every now and then 
a chance expression implied that 
her sister’s happiness must be in- 
tense. Charles’ heart misgave him, 
as he thought of the uninteresting 
calmness of his own feelings towards 
his wife; then would come some 
grave words of counsel from the 
Squire, half- playful half -melan- 
choly ; or, worst of all, recollections 
of his early days, when, half a cen- 
tury before, he too had travelled 
with his bride in Italy—a journey 
which the old man still talked of 
with enthusiasm. Both he and 
Margaret seemed to have drifted 
away in thought from the real 
Nelly, who left them so recently; 
and, as if incredulous of a viviality 
which found no counterpart in their 
own minds, to have endowed their 
conception of her with an imaginary 
pathos. 

‘Do not, my dear child, the 
Squire wrote, ‘become quite ab- 
sorbed in the dream of pleasure 
which you are enjoying, nor shut 
out all other loves for the one 
which, I daresay, seems now to 
leave space in your heart for nothing 
beside itself.’ 

Nelly read it tranquilly through, 
and her husband smiled to see her 
pass on with keener interest to news 
of an archery meeting, a tea-party, 
oradance. To Charles, the Squire, 
warmed into a confidential mood, 
for once broke through his habitual 
reserve on sentimental topics. 

‘When I think of you,’ he said, 
‘travelling along that exquisite 
coast, or exploring those grand old 
Lombard cities, I seem to live again 
the happiest moments of my life. 
Now you find out—do you not— 
how every pleasure is a thousand- 
fold more pleasurable, for such 
sweet companionship as it is now 
your happiness to enjoy, and my 
chief solace to remember? Such 
periods of fresh, unalloyed, un- 
burthened delight come but once in 
a lifetime, and in them one lays up 
a store of good ‘spirits against days 
of trouble, anxiety, or solitude. In 
my own case its sunshine has lasted 
through the clouds and storms of 
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fifty years, and it is bright, cheerful, 
inspiring as ever.’ 

Charles threw down the letter 
with a sigh. Fifty years! and al- 
ready last week’s excursions were 
fading rapidly from his thoughts. 
The Mediterranean would look as 
blue; ‘ the waveless plain of Lom- 
bardy ’ as fair as Paradise; pictures 
and statues as instinct with life, 
were Nelly no longer at his side. 
Did romance then come with whiten- 
ing hairs? Were his grandfather’s 
sentimental recollections the tardy 
growth of a widowed old age? or— 
or 

While he yet stood on the inner 
balcony, struggling against another 
less welcome explanation, there 
came a cracking of whips, a jingling 
of bells, a sudden roll of wheels, 
and a dusty travelling - carriage 
rumbled into the court below. Out 
of it appeared a large, uncouth, 
shaggy Englishman, attired with 
that magnificent disregard of con- 
vention that characterizes the travel- 
ling Briton. Charles, delighted at the 
sight of a familiar face, in an instant 
ran down stairs to greet his friend: 
it was Broadthwait, once a Fellow of 
St. Faith’s, and now a curate in 
Lincolnshire. Charles’s spirits rose 
suddenly at the prospect of a chat 
over college days. When he reached 
the court the dusty giant was per- 
fectly absorbed in helping out a 
little creature—pale, commonplace, 
unlovely—whom he seemed to treat 
with the same benevolent tender- 
ness as a good-natured bear might 
some fragile treasure committed to 
its charge. Broadthwait, however, 
got his wife safe to the ground with- 
out breaking her, and was stand- 
ing amid a heap of packages when 
Charles approached. 

* Broadthwait! he cried, breaking 
in upon a wild Italian harangue, 
which the new comer was inflicting 
upon his vetturino about his lug- 
gage. 

‘ Evelyn!’ said the other— how 
do’ye do?’ 

And then the harangue began 
again, till at last the signora’s missing 
box was found; and the signora her- 
self—dusty, and tired, and untidy— 
had to be conducted upstairs, and 
her good-natured bear, too full of 
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her to think of anything else, forgot 
his old friend, and left him standing 
in the inn-yard disconsolate. After- 
wards they met at the table-d’hdte, 
and the two brides were introduced, 
and Charles began to hope that 
they had found companions. The 
long days’ posting were oppressively 
monotonous. 

‘Should they journey together 
to Bologna?’ he asked. ‘One car- 
riage would take them all capitally.’ 

George the Bear inquired, ‘ Are 
we going to Bologna, and shall we 
accept Mr. Evelyn’s offer?” 

The little pale face lit suddenly 
up, and the eyes kindling with ani- 
mation, said as plainly as possible— 
‘No; my Bear and I will travel 
on together, and not even as far as 
Bologna will we lose our tée-a-téte.’ 

So some ready objection was pro- 
duced, and the plan fell through, 
and Charles somehow began to feel 
as if he were alone in the world. 
That night the Bear came down to 
have a smoke, the first, he declared, 
since his marriage-day; and com- 
pleted his friend’s discomfort by 
ignoring every subject but one, and 
calling heaven and earth to attest 
the felicity of love in a cottage, as 
exemplified in a Lincolnshire curacy 
with three hundred pounds a-year. 

‘ T earned a hundred pounds,’ he 
said, as if apologizing for his extra- 
vagance, ‘from all you blockheads 
at St. Faith’s; and a fellow ought 
to be completely jolly for once in 
his life—ought he not ? 

‘And you don’t regret the old 
place?’ asked Charles. ‘ What plea- 
sant rooms yours were!’ 

‘ Pleasant!’ cried the other, with 
the greatest contempt—‘ everything 
pleasant for me began six weeks 
ago.’ 

Next morning the dusty travel- 
ling-carriage rumbled off. The 
Bear’s good-natured face was seen 
radiant at the window; and Charles, 
provoked at the contrast which all 
men’s lots seemed to offer to his 
own, sat moodily over his grand- 
father’s letter, till Nelly, at work at 
her Diary, recalled his attention by 
a yawn; and offering him a penny 
for his thoughts, inquired the name 
of the ugly little creature they met 
the night before. 
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‘ Ugly!’ cried the other, bursting 
with a laugh; ‘you should have 
heard Broadthwait talk! She is the 
queen of loveliness! We husbands 
are so blind! Turn your face, 
Nelly, and let me see if it is really 
as pretty as I tell you.’ 

‘ Well,’ she said, looking up, and 
trying to read the doubtful expres- 
sion of her husband’s eyes, ‘ what 
do you think of it? 

* Loveliness itself,’ said Charles. 

And Nelly, by no means certain 
from his tone that she was not being 
laughed at, retreated, pouting, to 
her Journal, and inscribed in it the 
solemn experience that her husband 
could often be dull, and sometimes 
extremely impertinent. 

‘There!’ she cried, ‘I have written 
something disagreeable about you, 
Master Charley, in return for that 
rude speech.’ 

‘ Next week,’ her husband said, 
the sarcasm still lingering in his 
tones, ‘ you will have to record your 
emotions on entering the sacred 
city. Pray, leave a wide margin 
for the first rapture of St. Peter’s. 
By Thursday I hope we shall be in 
Rome.’ 

‘By Thursday?’ cried Nelly; 
‘ delightful! Do you know, I was 
beginning to feel quite home-sick. 
These dreary old towns depress 
me.’ 

‘ Well, answered Charles, ‘Rome 
will, I hope, be to your taste. Art 
and antiquities in the morning, rides 
on the Campagna in the afternoon, 
and as many dances and tea-parties 
as you have strength for in the 
evening.’ 

‘If we could but start to-night!’ 
Nelly said, with new-found zeal, 
her home-sickness suddenly for- 
saking her. ‘And there are quan- 
ties of English ?’ 

* Quantities, said her companion, 
‘of any age, sex, and quality you 
please — young, masculine, and 
agreeable ones among the rest.’ 

Nelly cried ‘Hush!’ and laying 
her hands across his lips, brought 
his oration to an involuntary close. 
Charles’s pleasantry on the subject 
was rather too serious to be quite 
amusing, nor could her conscience 
absolutely acquit her of an aptitude 
for flirtation, and a pleased con- 
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sciousness of the homage which 
her pretty looks secured. 

Charles found that the husband 
of a beauty must often be content 
to play a second part; he came in 
for some of that ready politeness— 
humiliating thought! — which was 
the natural tribute to his wife’s pic- 
turesque appearance. Parties were 
announced in their honour, which 
he knew were really given in hers. 
Men came and sought his acquaint- 
ance, only as a stepping-stone to an 
introduction. He had gained im- 
portance in the world, but not 
exactly of the sort he liked. Mr. 
Poppet, for instance, the prince of 
coxcombs, who cut everybody he 
dared, and had been accustomed to 
greet him with a hearty severity, 
spontaneously called at his hotel, 
and evinced the most distressing 
amiability. It was to Nelly, her 
husband blushed to feel, that the 
call was paid. 

Nelly, on her part, had not been 
slow to appreciate the ascendancy 
which such distinctions gave her, 
and sometimes, in a moment of 
vexation, played off a childish co- 
quetry against the sullen or negli- 
gent moods into which from time to 
time her husband fell, or the dul- 
ness which, despite of all distrac- 
tions, she felt not unfrequently 
creeping over herself. 

Fortune, however, had an unex- 
pected interest in store for them. 
The novelty of Rome had just began 
to wear away, and Nelly showed 
symptoms of returning restlessness, 
when Charles, one evening, entering 
the club, caught sight of a dark 
head bent lazily over a game of 
écarté, and heard a voice which he 
recognized at once as Malagrida’s. 
While he yet hesitated, the game 
came to an end, and the Count’s 
keen eyes, peering into the mirror 
opposite, rested on the new-comer’s 
form, and cut off the possibility 
of polite retreat. Malagrida rose, 
pushed a little heap of Napoleons 
across the table to his antagonist, 
called for a cigarette, and coming 
across the room to Charles, dis- 
armed his surliness by a courtesy 
and good-nature which nothing 
could baffle. 

The brigands, he said, had been 
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hovering in his neighbourhood, had 
pillaged a neighbouring villa, and 
had driven him—he thanked them 
heartily—for a week or two to Rome; 
he had come only the day before, 
and had not heard of Charles’s ar- 
rival. The signora was in Rome, of 
course ?—he must come at once to 
pay his homage. Could they not 
make use of him? What was there 
that they wished to see ?—a chapel, 
a cardinal, a catacomb, the Holy 
Father himself in a private inter- 
view ? 

‘I know everybody and every- 
thing,’ the Count said, ‘and I lay 
my knowledge at your feet. Make 
good use of me forthwith, and thank 
the good saint who threw such an 
useful commodity across your path.’ 

Who could resist so much frank 
politeness? Charles grew ashamed 
of his morose behaviour, and forgot 
his old grudges and suspicions, as 
the Count chatted pleasantly on. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘ here one begins 
to breathe again! your English life 
stifles me; its gloom, its conven- 
tionality, its unrest, its vulgar 
wealth, its cautious pietism, its 
stupid superstitions, gave me, I 
confess, a qualm. Then the things 
one eats and drinks! I shudder to 
think of it! Dinners, and climate, 
and creed, all alike detestable! 

‘ Superstitions!’ cried Charles, 
‘come, come! you are pretty well 
off yourselves, as far as that goes.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said the Count. ‘ Sup- 
pose a few miracles, more or less, 
what then? Why grudge the poor 
wretches that swarm about the 
churches a harmless edification. ‘TI 
faut leur laisser le don du ciel,’ as 
some one used to say. But here 
are the cards; let us have half an 
hour’s écarté, and then to bed—and 
to-morrow you shall complete my 
conversion.’ 

Before the game was finished, 
Charles’s last “prejudice was gone, 
and Malagrida had established his 
position as confidential friend. 
Nelly was excited at the news of 
his impending visit, and next day 
sat listening, with flushed cheek 
and beating heart, to the bell, 
which would announce the arrival 
of the earliest and most dignified 
of her admirers. 
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. the ripe wheat upon the harvest field 
In rich red feathery sheaves its bearded store 
Of fruitful heavy grain, gladdening the eye, 
And making blest the heart, since now at last 
The anxious months are o’er, and man’s long toil 
Kind Heaven hath crowned with bounteous success. 
The honest reaper, whose brown horny hand 
Wipes his tanned face, sits "neath the gathered sheaves 
‘lo take his noonday meal, and—simple soul— 
Museth on evening, when, his labour done, 
The little chubby arms around his neck 
Shall wreath their soft embraces, laying shy 
Soft velvet touches on his sun-burnt cheek, 
To make the father-heart forget his toil, 
And deem himself of Earth the man most blessed. 
The peach hides blushing in her cool green leaves 
Upon the old brick wall; the apricot 
Suns her gold treasures, bursting with the weight 
Of luscious summer juice; and basking warm 
And fragrant-breathed upon the greenhouse side 
The regal nectarine her globes displays 
Of Nature’s deepest red; the bloomy plum, 
In soft imperial purple nestling near, 
Glows mellow ripe, and mingling her warm tint 
With this rich wealth of Nature’s colouring, 
Adds to King Autumn’s crown one jewel more. 
The generous vine, o’erburthened with her load 
Of rich red-purple grapes, entreating bends 
For some kind hand to ease her; the white hops, 
Wreathing their clusters round the assistant poles, 
Climb to their highest beauty—sisters twin, 
To glad the heart of man with ale and wine, 
Making his cup of blessings overflow, 
And adding yet to Heaven another debt, 
The filberts hang in clusters from the copse, 
Turning to russet from their summer green : 
And lo! anon, stirred by some passing breeze, 
A full brown kernel droppeth from its husk 
Upon the grass below; ’tis Nature’s gift 
To the small wandering field-mouse, creeping by 
seneath the branches, looking envious up 
At the red squirrel, who, with bright black eye— 
Spruce merry fellow !—sits upon the bough, 
Monarch of all he views. The smallest thing 
That creeps upon God's earth shall have a share 
Of that full store that maketh all men blessed! 
His shelter gone, the startled partridge roams 
VOL, LXVIII. NO. CCCCY. 
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Through the white stubble, whirring now aloft 
Upon his pencilled wing, and followed quick 
By the plump full-grown brood ; now with his mate 
Leads strutting forth his whole young family 
Into the clover glebe—a sultan-king ! 
The hare creeps cautious through the turnip-field 
At sound of reaper’s voice, whose cheery laugh 
tings on the air. Abundance scatters wide 
Her thousand offerings, and the simmering heat 
Checks not man’s toil, the rather blesseth it, 
Encouraging his labour :—all around 
Of plenteous harvest tells, and rest, and peace. 
A plenteous harvest! *Tis the fairest gift 
Of God’s good gifts to man ; it meaneth rest 
For the o’er-tired arm, to knit the strength 
And brace the thews of labour ; and anon 
It meaneth happy hearths, a well-spread board, 
A cheerful matron smile, and, God be thanked ! 
It meaneth bread for our long-suffering poor— 
The sorely-tried yet cherished pensioners 
Of the great Lord of Harvest! Through their tears, 
The bitter handmaids of their circling year, 
Smiles once again the sun of present joy, 
Dispelling present care; Want folds awhile 
His black ill-omened wing; Harvest HATH COME, 
And Nature kneeling, humbly blesseth God. 
Astiey H. BaLpwiy, 
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OUR MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS UNDER A CLOUD. 


By A MANcHEsSTER MAN. 


ANCASHIRE, we fear, may be 
L regarded as engaging at all 
times an undue share of public at- 
tention. When its trade is buoyant, 
and money is circulating rapidly 
among its people ; when its furnaces 
are roaring, and its anvils are ring- 
ing, and its machinery is rumbling ; 
when its vessels are sailing from its 
ports laden with their merchandise, 
and returning with rich cargoes 
from distant shores; —this county 
is looked upon from a distance with 
a mixture of admiration and jealousy, 
as a hive of industry, and an El 
Dorado of wealth. It is an object of 
envy for its many natural advan- 
tages—its coal, its iron, its streams 
—and above all for that energy, and 
skill, and invention which can mould 
these materials into agents of incal- 
culable power. It is an object of 
envy, mingled perhaps with some- 
thing like contempt, as our mer- 
chants and manufacturers rise from 
small beginnings into millionaires, 
and, after devoting more attention 
to barter and the ledger than to re- 
finement and the graces, settle in 
the great mansions and on the broad 
lands which were once held, but 
improvidently squandered, by our 
noblemen and county aristocrats, 
who lived in luxury and ease, and 
knew not the meaning of a balance- 
sheet. On the other hand, Lanca- 
shire in its distress becomes an ob- 
ject of pity. When one apparently 
insignificant staple of trade has been 
cut off; when the ports of one coun- 
try have been closed to us; when a 
single nation rises in civil war, and 
withholds its products,—the hum of 
employment ceases among us, and 
gaunt famine enters our homes; he 
who was lately luxuriating in abun- 
dance, curtails his expenditure in 
ularm; he who was living in com- 
fort, experiences the pinchings of 
poverty ; and he who was just above 
want, sinks into the abyss of pau- 
perism. In its prosperity, Lanca- 
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shire is the world’s envy; in its dis- 
tress, it is the world’s pity. 

In the number for September, 
1862, we endeavoured to describe in 
Fraser’s Magazine the most salient 
characteristics of our operative 
classes, and the general condition 
in which they then were.* A year 
has now elapsed since that article 
was written ; and it may not be al- 
together uninteresting, especially to 
those at a distance, if we take a re- 
view of the scenes through which 
we have passed during that time— 
if we glance at the position in which 
we now find ourselves, and if we 
venture to look onward, however 
diffidently, into the season of winter, 
which is again looming before us. 

When we last wrote, the clouds 
were gathering darkly around, but 
the storm had not fairly burst upon 
us. This miserable war across the 
Atlantic had then been carried on 
for more than twelve months, and 
our commercial distress had been 
on the increase; but it had by no 
means reached its height,—we were 
then only at the entrance of the 
dark valley. During the last four 
months of the year the gloom in- 
creased in intensity, commerce be- 
came more and more paralyzed, 
cotton dearer and dearer, work 
scarcer and scarcer, the unemployed 
more and more numerous, the 
idlers, who did not wish to work, 
more and more importunate; till at 
Christmas our trade had sunk into 
the lowest deep of torpor and de- 
pression, and our operative popula- 
tions were in the darkest gorge of 
the shadow of death. 

But during this time it must not 
be supposed that we sat with our 
arms folded, and awaited our doom 
in sullenness. This is not the fashion 
of Lancashire, Whatever the na- 
tives of our county may be in other 
respects, they are men of action: 
whatever their hands find to do, 
they do it with all their might; 
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they neither shrink from work nor 
sink under danger; and now they 
girded themselves for the struggle 
that was before them. Temporary 
distress, even in its severest form, 
they had experienced before; but 
now they had to face it in an in- 
tensity of pressure and a length of 
duration that had known no parallel. 
Still they were equal to the arduous 
task. Nobleman and merchant, cler- 
gyman and layman, tradesman and 
operative, joined hand to hand, and 
formed a closely-linked chain to 
rescue the hundreds of thousands 
that were stranded on the bare rocks 
of want, and were in danger of pe- 
rishing in the general wreck of the 
vessel of trade. And then with what 
marvellous liberality were contribu- 
tions of all kinds and from all parts 
poured in to our aid! The echoes 
of sympathy were awoke not only in 
the palace, mansion, and cottage of 
our land, but they reached us from 
the far East and from the far West 
—nay, from lands which are to us 
literally the very ends of the earth. 
Canada, Australia, India, New Zea- 
land—all contributed to our assist- 
ance, not simply as a return for the 
benefits Lancashire had conferred on 
them by its merchandise, but as a 
filial acknowledgement of affection 
towards their mother-country, and 
an earnest of good-will towards their 
suffering brothers and sisters; while 
help came from peoples upon whom 
we had no such claim—from shores 
and islands so distant and obscure, 
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that we had scarcely heard of them 
as emerging into the light of civi- 
lization.* If this ordeal through 
which we are passing teach us no 
other lesson, it must convince us 
that the human heart conceals within 
it a fountain of benevolence, which 
is ever ready to flow forth in living 
streams at the touch of undeserved 
suffering and unavoidable affliction . 

Towards the latter end of the year 
an influential county meeting was 
held in Manchester, for the purpose 
of stimulating the liberality of the 
public, and at the same time of re- 
moving some unfavourable impres- 
sions that were entertained in the 
country in regard to the conduct of 
the manufacturers. It was presided 
over by the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Earl of Sefton, who, though a young 
man and inexperienced in such 
public meetings, went through his 
part in a graceful and becoming 
manner. It was attended by the 
principal nobility and gentry of 
Lancashire and the distressed dis- 
tricts adjacent, as well as by our 
merchants and manufacturers. It 
will be acknowledged to have been 
a success, When we state that up- 
wards of £70,000 were subscribed 
in the room; landowner, merchant, 
and manufacturer vying with each 
other in the largeness of their dona- 
tions. The Earl of Derby, as chair- 
man of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, was there, and was of course 
the chief speaker. Indeed, he left 
but little else to be said in his pa- 
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thetic pleadings for the unemployed, 
and his eloquent defence of the ma- 
nufacturers as a body. It is plea- 
sant to see a nobleman of his high 
yank and station taking the position 
he has done in this crisis: it looks 
like a revival of old English times 
and feelings, when our aristocracy 
were acknowledged as our national 
leaders. Before the opening of Par- 
liament the Earl of Derby attended 
regularly the weekly meetings of 
the Central Committee, and applied 
his powers of organization and ad- 
ininistration diligently to its busi- 
ness. From the commencement of 
this distress, indeed, he has mani- 
fested a watchful interest in devising 
the best plans for its relief, and he 
has thereby won the good opinion 
of both rich and poor. Few men 
have been blessed with more enviable 
gifts than he, socially and mentally. 
Of ancient lineage, of enormous rent- 
roll, of unsurpassed intellectual en- 
dlowments, he has yet gained an- 
other title to distinction, equally to 
be desired by the wise and good, in 
that he has joined in the less ambi- 
tious, but no less honourable duty, 
of devising a means of relief for 
those who are indigent and needy 
through no fault of their own. How 
like, and yet how unlike, are the 
father and the son when they appear 
together on a platform, as on this 
occasion they did! In general as- 
pect they resemble each other most 
closely, and yet their individual 
features are unlike. So in their 
mental and moral qualities there is 
a general resemblance: the com- 
bined powers of each achieve similar 
results ; but those powers are indi- 
vidually widely diverse. The'intel- 
lect of the father is quick, clear and 
penetrating, comprehending a sub- 
ject as it were by intuition; that of 
the son requires more time and pre- 
paration for fully mastering a ques- 
tion: the father was born an orator ; 
the son has to win the title with 
some difficulty and labour: the fa- 
ther is, or was, somewhat impetuous 
and fiery in temper; the son is ra- 
ther cold and unimpassioned: the 
mind of the father is stored with 
much knowiedge, and we wonder 
how he acquired it; that of the son, 
too, is well furnished, but we know 
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that it has been gathered by patient 
watching and study. And yet the 
parent and the son resemble each 
other in the usefulness and order 
resulting from the combination of 
their mental and moral faculties, as 
the diverse lineaments of their faces 
conduce to a marvellous likeness in 
the general aspect of their counte- 
nances. 

When the Earl of Derby took 
great pains to defend the manufac- 
turers from the charge of niggardli- 
ness, he and the Central Committee 
were apprehensive lest the accusa- 
tion, if uncontradicted and undis- 
proved, might congeal at once the 
stream of benevolence that was then 
flowing copiously. As in charges 
and refutations of this kind gene- 
rally, there were probably exagge- 
rated statements on both sides. 
There have been instances of a noble 
generosity in the manufacturers— 
cases, again, of great selfishness 
might be cited against them; but 
we apprehend the bulk of them 
have acted with a reasonable view 
to their own interests, without over- 
looking the welfare of their work- 
people. No manufacturer would 
willingly discharge his operatives, 
even for his own sake; but when 
we are ostentatiously told of mills 
running to a great loss, we would 
not wish to be rude, but we must 
be permitted to doubt the accuracy 
of the statement. We hear fre- 
quently — more frequently in the 
House of Commons than in our 
marts of commerce—that the manu- 
facturers have lost many thousands 
a year by keeping their mills at 
work. First, what is meant by the 
expression ‘lost?’ There is danger 
of what logicians call ‘ an ambiguous 
middle’ in the syllogism. Take the 
legitimate trade-meaning of the 
term. Suppose a manufacturer has 
£50,000 in his concern: calculating 
five per cent. on that sum, he puts 
down £2500; but, as a part of this 
capital, the machinery is valued at 
£20,000; reckoning the interest on 
this at ten per cent., as subject to 
wear and tear, he adds £2000: so 
that on his £50,000, he calculates 
£4500 as interest. This, observe, 
does not come into the account of 
profit. Whatever is absolutely net- 
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ted over and above the £4500 is 
profit; whatever falls below that 
sum is loss. Now, it is possible that, 
from miscalculation.in the waste of 
cotton or other reasons, there may 
have been in some cases a loss; it 
is quite conceivable, too, that a ma- 
nufacturer, in order to keep his 
operatives together and his ma- 
chinery going, will consent to a re- 
duction for a time in the above rate 
of interest on his capital; but we 
cannot suppose that any man of 
business will knowingly run his mill 
to an absolute loss of his legitimate 
interest. Indeed, we have reason to 
believe that those mills which have 
not stopped have worked to a small 
profit, the cessation of others giving 
them an advantage. But the terms 
profit and loss are sometimes used 
in a more imaginary sense. Whena 
manufacturer has not ‘made’ up to 
his calculations, in loose verbiage he 
calls ita loss. We heard of an old 
gentleman bemoaning himself, in 
that he had ‘lost’ eight thousand 
pounds in one year by his mills; 
when some one initiated in the trade 
begged to ask him how it was pos- 
sible. ‘ How possible ?’ was the ex- 
planation ; ‘don’t you see? If things 
had gone on well, I should have 
made ten thousand pounds, whereas 
I have only gained two.’ He reck- 
oned his loss or gain, not from the 
water-line of his floating capital, but 
from the trough to the crest of the 
wave, The nature of the manufac- 
turer, we may be assured, is in the 
main like that of other men: no 
doubt he acquires, as with most 
people, a few peculiarities from his 
position. Viewed as a type of the 
class, he has a certain brusqueness 
of manner, being indurated with 
much barter and occasional dispu- 
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tations with many workpeople. If 
you seek any favour from him, you 
must approach him cautiously, ‘ with 
bated breath and whispering hum- 
bleness;’ he does not bear a proud 
beggar near his throne, or counting- 
house desk. Even when trade is 
reasonably prosperous, ‘times are 
only middling’ with him ; and, like 
the old woman with her matches, he 
is in danger of losing by every piece 
of calico he turns off, though he is 
mentally thankful he sells so many. 
On the other hand, he is far from 
being an unkind or an illiberal man. 
He is energetic at his mill, and hos- 
pitable at his home; he has a good 
deal of the milk of human kindness 
under a rough cocoa-nut husk; and 
from the flow of money which, like 
an unceasing stream, is passing 
through his hands, he is brought to 
grasp it with less tenacity than one 
who has a settled income, and has to 
live carefully within it.* 

Up to the present time there have 
been two reservoirs for the recep- 
tion and distribution of the thousand 
rills of charity that have poured 
down upon us—the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, which holds its 
meetings in Manchester, and that 
presided over by the Lord Mayor of 
London, called the Mansion House 
Committee. A strenuous and con- 
tinued effort was made to amalga- 
mate the two; it was thought that 
it would prevent irregularities, and 
conduce to more uniformity of prin- 
ciple and action, if the committee 
sitting in Manchester were the cen- 
tral depositary of power, and had 
the sole distribution of the funds; 
it was alleged that instances of un- 
becoming extravagance had occurred 


from the twofold channel of dis- 


tribution. In these arguments and 


* We do not think that the charge against the manufacturers of building new mills 


in this season of distress carries with it much weight. 


Previous to the present crisis 


trade had been for some time unusually prosperous,. and consequently on the cessation of 


work many of the millowners had a large capital idle. 


Now, if you were to recommend 


such as they to invest their money in the Consols, or at four per cent, in railway debentures, 


they would regard you as a fit subject for a commission of lunacy. 


have. 


Trade they must 


At a time like this, tov, it is said that mills may be built and filled with machinery 
at a much cheaper rate, and in a more durable manner, than in busy seasons. 


Then there 


has very strangely been all along a floating impression among our manufacturers that there 
may come over by any packet an announcement that hostilities have ceased or are sus- 


pended in America. 


lt is singular how long and how tenaciously this expectation has. 


been entertained even in the face of every reasonable probability. 
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statements there might be some rea- 
son. Still let the truth be fairly 
spoken: in the condition wherein 
we found ourselves during the 
closing months of last year, we 
know not what we could have done 
but for the liberal aid rendered us 
by the Mansion House Committee. 
We were involved in circumstances 
of great difficulty and trial, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly; we were 
surrounded by suffering thousands, 
and the numbers of the unemployed 
were increasing from week to week ; 
we were in an entirely novel posi- 
tion, and we could not see our way 
any distance before us. Then the 
whole country was urging us to give 
abundantly to those who were out 
of work; pressure was laid equally 
on boards of guardians as on relief 
committees; the labour that de- 
volved on us, too, was very heavy, 
and the pecuniary responsibility not 
inconsiderable. So that we must 
ever regard with grateful feelings 
the ungrudging liberality that was 
exercised by the Mansion House 
Committee: their grants were made 
freely, and in our application for 
them we were not too much tram- 
melled by red-tapeism. We are as- 
sured that if it had not been for 
their ready aid, many of the relief 
committees would have been broken 
up or suspended. In bearing this 
testimony, however, to the sustain- 
ing influence of the Mansion House 
Committee, we speak of that ex- 
ceptional state of embarrassment 
through which we have passed ; for 
the future we should much prefer 
one central depositary of control to 
two co-ordinate committees, having 
each an independent management of 
charitable funds. 

It may savour somewhat of a 
paradox, but it is quite true, that 
the difficulty did not consist so 
much in collecting the streams of 
charity into these two large re- 
Servoirs as in distributing them 
again into fitting channels, thence 
to be divided into smaller ducts, as 
in the arterial process of the human 
system. From the two central as- 
sociations funds were disbursed to 
the various relief committees 
throughout the distressed districts 
according to their wants; and it was 
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only when the money reached these 
smaller organizations, to be dis- 
pensed to families and individuals, 
that the main difficulty confronted 
you. It may seem easy enough to 
distribute charitable funds which 
have been intrusted to you, but it 
is really very hard to do so equitably 
and conscientiously over a large 
district, even with the help of paid 
inspection and personal visitation. 
It is easy enough doubtless to scatter 
the money intrusted to you with a 
lavish hand, without any scruples 
about the character and condition 
of those whom you aid; but if you 
are actuated by a sense of what is 
due to the original donor as well as 
to the recipient, you will find your- 
self engaged in no light undertaking. 
-Imagine a district of some twenty 
thousand inhabitants, as placed 
under a relief committee. It may 
contain seven thousand dependant 
on the cotton manufacture, the class 
most easily dealt with; but the 
rest are of a miscellaneous order— 
hawkers, porters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, slipper- makers, carters, 
labourers, jobbers, needlewomen, 
charwomen, and aged people, with 
a still lower stratum—mainly Irish 
—which would be classed under the 
head of ‘no business in particular.’ 
And yet all are claimants for relief; 
the most deserving ever the most 
reluctant to seek it, the least de- 
serving ever the most importunate : 
every trick is practised by some— 
those chiefly who have reduced 
begging to a kind of science—to get 
their share in the general scramble; 
and thus the nicest discrimination 
combined with great moral firmness 
is required, in order to do justly, 
and at the same time to act with 
merey. It would not have been 
right to have limited our charity 
during the last winter to the cotton- 
operatives, for the depression in 
trade affected the whole working 
population. ‘Why, what difference 
can these times make to you?’ we 
inquired of a little bustling barber 
who was seeking aid. ‘Don’t you 
see, sir,’ he answered with some im- 
portance, ‘my customers who used 
to shave three times a week now 
shave only twice, and those that 
shaved twice now only shave once; 


’ 
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it’s a loss, sir, of five-and-forty per 
cent. on my income.’ And he seemed 
to assume as much importance as if 
he received less weekly by five hun- 
dred pounds instead of five shillings. 
A bagpiper applied for help to the 
committee of which we are Chair- 
man; it seemed doubtful on what 
principle he could establish his 
claim, until one of the members 
suggested that he ‘ wanted to raise 
the wind.’ On one occasion an old 
woman came forward for her dole 
somewhat tipsy, and when taxed 
with it, she argued with a certain 
inebriate gravity that she was quite 
sober; she had evidently walked up 
deluding herself with the idea that 
she was perfectly steady—quere, is 
this a frame of mind peculiar to the 
old woman ? 
ponent convinced her, in fair ar- 
gument, that she had been drinking, 
when she admitted so far that she 
had just ‘ broke tee-total.’ It came 
out, however, that whenever the old 
dame had three-halfpence in her 
pocket, she ‘broke tee-total’ with- 
out fail. 

The operations of a Local Relief 
Committee are more extensive than 
one who has never engaged in them 
might suppose. They involve the 
dispensing of food, or its equivalent, 
the distribution of clothing, the ma- 
nagement of the sewing school, and 
the superintendence of classes for 
free education; and each of these 
departments must come under a 
distinct sub-committee subservient 
to the managing body. 

Various plans have been adopted 
for dispensing food, or what is in- 
tended for its purchase. Some com- 
mittees have distributed their relief 
in kind alone; some by tickets on 
the various shopkeepers; some in 
money. This last is a practice de- 
serving of the strongest reprobation, 
inasmuch as that which is intended 
for the sustenance of the family in 
many cases finds its way directly to 
the alehouse. Soup kitchens, too, 
and cheap dining-rooms have been 
very general throughout the manu- 
facturing districts: We have tasted 
the soup in the large establishments 
at Preston and Blackburn, and found 
it remarkably good; it is of a very 
nutritive quality, and though it 


After a time, her op-, 
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might not be so delicate in taste, or 
so tempting in appearance, or so 
neatly served up, as that in a gentle- 
man’s dining-room, it has more sub- 
stantial and strengthening proper- 
ties in it. These soup kitchens and 
cheap dining establishments have 
been a great support to the poor at 
this exceptional season; so far, how- 
ever, as our observation goes, the 
Lancashire operative in the normal 
state of trade cherishes the English- 
man’s feeling, and perfers his meals 
at his own house. 

The clothing department of a 
relief committee is attended with 
considerable labour, and on the 
whole not with the greatest satis- 
faction. Towards the close of last 
year we had large grants for the 
distribution of bedding and wearing 
apparel. Much of it was received 
by the poor with thankfulness, and 
applied to the purpose for which it 
was intended; but a considerable 
quantity, we fear, found its way in 
no long time to the pawnshops. In 
the case of many of the recipients 
it was impossible to prevent this 
mal-appropriation, whatever vigi- 
lence and stringency were exercised. 
The use of the pawnshop is so very 
general among our operative popu- 
lation that no discredit whatever is 
attached to it. Large bundles also 
of worn-out articles came down to 
us for distribution ; and it was lu- 
dicrous to see what strange and in- 
consistent clearings of the wardrobe 
were unpacked. Here was an ad- 
miral’s full dress, with cocked hat 
to match: no doubt it had paced 
the quarter-deck one day, and 
strutted in pride of place and au- 
thority. Some wag was for encasing 
a certain half-witted lad in it, on 
which the simple fellow would have 
rejoiced and marched proudly in his 
uniform and unique head-piece ; but 
the salt-water suit was sent to the 
second-hand clothes dealer for ex- 
change or sale. Here again was a 
pair of decayed satin shoes, which 
once perhaps, enveloping the ‘light 
fantastic toe,’ had tripped gracefully 
at Almack’s. Lo! out pops a pair of 
buckskin breeches, which had no 
doubt crossed the broad fields of 
Leicestershire on some Jupiter by 
Thunderer, while the hounds were 
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in full ery. Hollo! here come the 
yed coat and the top-boots also. 
What Nimrod can we find among 
the spindles and shuttles to array 
in this equestrian apparel? Nowa 
drab top-coat with many capes falls 
upon the floor before us; it has 
withstood many a shower as it waited 
impatiently at the door of the Opera 
House or the mansion in Belgrave- 
square for the dilatory family: we 
must see what the second-hand 
clothes-dealer will give us for this 
many-caped relic of other days. 
Here a soiled dress and a faded 
bonnet—both of the latest Parisian 
fashion— are hauled out of the 
clothes-bag. What a depth of de- 
gradation, to be trimmed up for the 
ungainly proportions of a factory 
girl, after airing themselves in the 
Park on those graceful shoulders 
behind those splendid bays! ‘Im- 
perial Cesar, turned to dust and 
clay, stopping a hole to keep the 
wind away!’ We heard of a char- 
woman receiving a satin gown as 
her share of the booty. ‘And what 
have you made of it, Sally?’ in- 
quired the mistress of a house 
where she was working; ‘you will 
look as fine as a duchess in it, I ex- 
pect.’ ‘ Well, now, bless you, missus,’ 
replied Sally, ‘I couldn’t for the life 
of me, for shame to wear it. Fancy 
me, & washerwoman, in satin! So I 
sold it for five shillings, and had a 
jlly good spree with it.’ 

In the autumn of last year sewing 
schools sprang up in great numbers 
throughout the distressed districts, 
and they have done a good work; 
they have been the means of support 
to very many young women who 
were thrown out of employment; 
and while they have kept them from 
the temptations incidental to idle- 
ness, they have been instrumental 
in teaching them the use of their 
needle, an accomplishment in which 
a large portion of them were im- 
perfect. Into these sewing schools 
2 very miscellaneous assemblage 
came together. There was the Sun- 
day scholar, who was generally cha- 
racterized by decency, if not refine- 
ment of manner; there were those 
who, if they had ever attended a 
Sunday-school, had long ceased to 
do so,—who were married perhaps, 
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and had sunk into a state of listless- 
ness, if not recklessness; there were 
those—mainly Irish, it must be ob- 
served—who had never attended a 
school in their lives, and whose 
minds seemed to be a total blank so 
far as any educational impressions 
they had received. As we were ar- 
ranging a class on one occasion, we 
had the following dialogue with a 
young woman of this last class,—or, 
in Lancashire phrase, ‘a big lump 
of a body,’ who would have been a 
dangerous customer in a row: ‘Can 
you sew?’—‘ No.’ ‘Can you write?’ 
—No.” ‘Can you spell?’—‘ No.’ 
‘Can you read?’—‘ No.” ‘Do you 
know your letters?—‘ No” ‘Why, 
what can you do?—‘ Don’t know.’ 
‘You’re married, I see by your fin- 
ger?—‘Ay.’ ‘How did any one 
come to have you?”—‘ Don’t know.’ 
From this variety of classes it may 
be imagined that unless discipline 
had been kept up, confusion would 
have been the result. On the whole, 
however, the women behaved satis- 
factorily: the chief disturbances 
were among the Irish Romanists, 
and occasionally an affair of honour 
was adjusted out of school in the 
Sayers fashion; but when it was 
found that this Irish way of settlthg 
a dispute was followed by instant 
dismissal, the duello was abandoned. 
There was not a very large class of 
this kind in the schools, and they 
had got in at the first general rush: 
at one time many were admitted 
who, after the experience committees 
have gained, would now be certainly 
excluded. The larger portion of 
those who attended were ‘decent 
young women; some of them were 
very respectable and praiseworthy 
in their conduct throughout. Their 
degrees of progress, as it may be 
supposed, were various. Some be- 
gan with a fair experience in the 
use of the needle, while others com- 
menced by handling it as they would 
a poker; some have attained to con- 
siderable perfection in every kind of 
sewing and fancy work, while others 
have improved but slowly, and have 
not advanced very far in the art. 
All, however, must have acquired 
the rudimentary principles of stitch- 
ing and patching, which may be so 
usefully applied in every cottage. 
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Some local relief committees 
took advantage of the times to give 
a cheap or gratuitous education to 
the children of those who were 
receiving aid from them; some 
formed classes for adults. Boards 
of guardians, too, adopted a school- 
education, as well as oakum-picking 
and out-door labour on the land, 
as a test of relief for men of all 
ages. To be sent to school at forty 
or fifty years of age, seemed to 
many to be turning the fingers of 
their clock a long way back; . but, 
no doubt, some benefit has resulted 
from it. A very old woman told us 
that her lad (about fifty) had gone 
to school again. She was very 
much puzzled in giving me the 
title of the school. 

‘They call’n it,’ she said, ‘as near 
as I can think, a dul—a dul—bert 
school.’ 

‘I don’t fancy that’s the name,’ 
we replied, ‘though it may be a 
proper description of it.’ 

‘Well, then, she added, willing 
to try again, ‘it is what they call’n 
an adult—adult—adultery school, 
as near as I can think; but I never 
was much of a scholard.’ 

That these local committees 
have invariably acted with the 
soundest judgment and the nicest 
discrimination in the administra- 
tion of relief, we are not prepared 
to say: indeed, it is undeniable 
that the most shameful tricks were 
sometimes practised on them by the 
most undeserving characters, and 
that numbers who could have sup- 
ported themselves by their work, 
preferred to live in idleness by 
cheating and overreaching the dis- 
pensers of charitable funds. The 
professional scamp had a good op- 
portunity for the exercise of his 
cunning in a populous town like 
Manchester, which contained many 
local committees. This liability 
to deception was perhaps insepa- 
rable from the state of distraction 
and overwork in which we were so 
suddenly involved towards the close 
of last year; but it cannot fail to 
make all conscientious and busi- 
ness-like distributors of relief ex- 
tremely cautious in the future 
management of their operations. 

But into whatever errors kind- 
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hearted committee-men may have 
fallen, no one can speak in too 
favourable terms of the zeal and 
energy with which our people 
girded themselves to the work of 
aiding the unemployed. Through- 
out the distressed districts the 
clergy assumed their natural posi- 
tion as leaders of the movement, 
and, each within his given bound- 
ary, assisted to aid the poor of every 
religious denomination; while very 
often Nonconformity confined its 
efforts to its own chapel. The 
gentry were not backward in ren- 
dering their help. The shopkeeper, 
who was often himself a great suf- 
ferer by the very charity that was 
administered, joined willingly in 
the work of visiting cases of need, 
and distributing what was necessary 
for its relief. Most of those, in 
short, who were above want came 
forward to help, either by work or 
contributions, or by both. The 
services of the Local Relief Com- 
mittees have not been much recog- 
nized: as a rule, they have worked 
very unostentatiously, and been 
little known beyond their respective 
districts; but the labour they have 
gone through, and the time that 
has been given up to it, if fully 
recorded, would make many felici- 
tate themselves on their good for- 
tune, who have contributed their 
hundred pounds, and sat in their 
easy chairs through the winter 
evenings. 

From what we have thus far 
written it may be inferred that the 
unemployed were not left unaided 
in their distress. The impression 
which sympathizers from a distance 
entertained of our condition as a 
people, was an altogether exag- 
gerated one: their ideas seemed to 
be, that Lancashire was in a state 
of starvation—that if they ventured 
into our manufacturing towns they 
would be confronted with the appal- 
ling scenes of families dying in the 
streets. If the truth must be told, 
the lowest class of our population 
were never better fed or better 
clothed in their lives: even on 
Christmas-day, by the liberality of 
the Mansion House Committee, each 
poor family had the means provided 
for a good old-English dinner. As 
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you ascended in the scale of society 
you would find many whose circum- 
stances were pitiable. The respect- 
able operative or artizan, who in 
ordinary times could make an 
ample livelihood with his family, 
became in many cases stinted even 
in the necessaries of life; many of 
them suffered in feeling as well as 
bodily privation, from a mistaken 
sense of degradation in having to 
apply for subsistence, as well as 
from the reduced fare on which 
they had to subsist. Still they were 
maintained, if not in much comfort, 
yet above positive want. Indeed, 
the late returns of the Registrar-Ge- 
neral inform us that the health of 
the manufacturing districts has not 
deteriorated from the prevailing dis- 
tress: the opportunities for intem- 
perance have been curtailed; and 
probably a change of employment 
has in some cases been salutary. 
They who were put to farm-labour 
by boards of guardians improved in 
health and condition. 

‘How well you are looking, 
Thomas!’ w2 said to a poor man of 
industrious disposition, but not of 
bright intellect: ‘you are getting 
quite fat and vigorous,’ as indeed 
he was. 

‘Why, you see, sir, I’ve turned 
farmer, he replied, ‘and it seems to 
agree with my constitution.’ 

‘Turned farmer! You have 
surely met with some good luck!’ 
for we knew that he was receiving 
parochial relief. 

‘Oh, I mean by that, I work on 
the farm: they call us all farmers; 
80 I’m a farmer.’ 

Rising above the working-class 
we met with suffering among all 
trades. The shopkeeper was neces- 
sarily in a critical position; he did 
but a small business, and that often 
with uncertainty of payment. Ata 
time, too, when so much clothing 
was dealt out gratuitously, the 
trade of the hosier and draper 
almost ceased. And there is always 
a double burden pressing upon the 
shopkeeper at such seasons: rates 
and profits are, as a matter of 
course, in an inverse ratio: as 
profits decrease, rates increase. We 
know not what effect the commer- 
cial depression had upon the dram- 


shops and beer-houses: we almost 
fear that they did not suffer much; 
but the legitimate innkeeper had 
to share in the general want of 
custom. 

‘Why, sir,” the mistress of a 
market-house said very innocently 
to us, ‘our customers will sit as 
long over twopence as they did 
over a shilling: they will spread a 
dobbin of ale over an hour.’ 

And when we entered the ware- 
houses of our merchants we were 
met with blank faces: calicoes were 
double their normal price, and the 
country shopkeepers were afraid to 
purchase ; sales were slow and 
heavy; the wholesale dealers dared 
not keep anything like their ordi- 
nary stock, for if prices suddenly 
came down they would lose per- 
haps forty per cent. on it. 

‘How is trade going with you?’ 
we asked one of them about Christ- 
mas. 

‘Oh, bad, was the reply, ‘ very 
bad; grey cloths dull and heavy; 
but, now that they are distributing 
the charities, blankets are lively!” 
and on he walked jauntily, not 
stopping to tell us whether he 
meant that his ‘ blankets were 
lively’ in a commercial or an en- 
tomological sense. 

Probably what we have stated 
may lead some to suppose that 
praise has been rather too freely 
lavished on the patient demeanour 
and peaceable disposition of the 
poor under their trials. We would 
not detract from the credit due to 
them: they have for the most part 
taken a correct view of their posi- 
tion; they have seen that their em- 

loyers are involved in the same 

isaster as themselves; and they 
are conscious that the stoppage of 
the mills has arisen from a cause 
over which no one could have ex- 
ercised contol: they are a more 
rational and better-conducted class 
than they were fifty years ago, and, 
as a rule, will not be guilty of 
insensate and desperate actions. 
Indeed, we do not think that they 
ever had a natural inclination to 
rioting: if left alone by those who 
have an oratorical faculty combined. 
with a keen scent for a grievance, 
they would not be disposed at any 
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time to disturb the peace of society. 
Still, the truth must be fairly stated 
here: they had no ground whatever 
for any riotous proceedings during 
the last winter; the most factious 
could hardly have concocted a jus- 
tifiable complaint. We conceive, 
therefore, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and they who have 
adopted his tone of reasoning, can- 
not argue from their conduct, with 
any semblance of fitness, for an ex- 
tension of the franchise. If a mea- 
sure of that kind is to be carried, 
let it be done on its general merits; 
but it is folly to reason that our 
people ought to have privileges as 
a reward for patience, when an un- 
due impatience would have been 
altogether unpardonable. 

During the winter, it is true, 
there were certain indications of 
rioting, but not such as to create 
any great alarm. At Manchester 
there were occasional disputes be- 
tween the Board of Guardians and 
those who were receiving relief, on 
the question of labour; but these 
evaporated in a few out-door meet- 
ings and their concomitant speeches. 
At Preston these contentions be- 
came more serious; but the guar- 
dians were very properly firm, and 
as the disaffected knew that they 
were prepared for any emergency, 
no disturbance broke out. The riot 
at Staleybridge alone was attended 
with loss of property; and it stands 
forth as an illustration of stupid 
mismanagement from beginning to 
end in those who had to deal with 
it. First of all, to bring into the 
town a mere handful of soldiers, 
and then, to appease the mob by a 
Mansion House grant, seemed to 
indicate that the leading gentlemen 
in Staleybridge had lost their facul- 
ties for a season. Indeed, this part 
of our distressed districts has been 
marked by an unenviable notoriety 
—Staleybridge and Dukinfield for 
their riots, and Ashton-under-Lyne 
for its unseemly squabbles between 
relief committees. The town of 
Staleybridge is a miserable-looking 
place at the best, and the popula- 
tion even in ordinary times has the 
appearance of being ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and altogether of a low 
order; so that if there is to be an 
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outbreak at all, it is as likely a 
place for it as any other. In the 
case of such mobs our own impres- 
sion is—and we have seen several— 
that if fairly met there is nothing 
very formidable in them. They are 
composed mainly of women, and 
lads from fourteen to nineteen, with 
a large admixture of the Irish ele- 
ment, as was the case at Staley- 
bridge; and we have ‘often thought 
that a hundred resolute men with 
broomsticks would scatter several 
thousands of them. The danger 
from them consists in this—that 
they can spread themselves, and do 
mischief in one part while they are 
opposed and beaten back in another. 
It is always the most merciful course 
therefore to bring such a force 
against them at the first outbreak 
as to disperse them at all parts, and 
this may be generally effected with- 
out much damage to life or limb. 
But we turn from our commentary 
on the past to take a glance at our 
present condition. If we compare 
the state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts as we find it at the end of 
June, 1863, with what it was in the 
last week of the year 1862, we cannot 
doubt but that there has been a great 
improvement in the circumstances 
of our people during the interval. 
Upon this we are left in no uncer- 
tainty ; for even if our personal ob- 
servation did not lead us to that 
conclusion, we have now in the 
monthly returns from the Central 
Executive Committee sufficient proof 
of it. In the September number of 
Fraser, 1862, we compiled with great 
difficulty the first tabular statement 
in which the relative condition of 
the most distressed towns was given 
in detail: now we have a very ela- 
borate monthly report, issued by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Central 
Executive Committee, Mr. John W. 
Maclure, who has combined great 
aptitude for organization with inde- 
fatigable perseverance in the dis- 
charge of his arduous duties. By 
comparing his return for the last 
week in December, 1862, with that 
for the corresponding week in June, 
1863, we perceive how decided has 
been the reviyal throughout the 
twenty-eight Unions which contain 
our manufacturing populations. 
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For the twenty-eight Unions. 


Dec. 31, 1862. 


Operatives working fulltime. . . 
in = short time 
as outofwork . .« . . 
Total number receiving aid from Re- 
lief Committees. «© «© «© « @ 
The cost of such relief . . . . 
Total number receiving out-door relief 
from guardians. . . . « « 


Or, if we apply another test, the 
following particulars will show the 
comparative condition of these 


June 30, 1863. 


121,129 208,752 
165,600 108,316 
247,230 168 ,038 
417,883 206,465 


£46,771 (the week) £53,750 (the month.) 


220,570 (Jan. 31) 151,438 


Unions for the months of December, 
1862, and June, 1863 :— 





The sum expended in relief from the parochial rates 
The sum expended by District Relief Committees. 


In the Month of | In the Month of 




















Amount of grants towards the sum expended by 


District Relief Committees from central funds . 


At the end of each of these two months there re- | 
mained in the hands of the District Relief Com- | 
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And, as a consequence of this gra- 
dual increase in employment, we 
find that forty-seven local commit- 
tees have suspended their operations, 
and that many sewing schools have 
been closed. 

It is often difficult to mark, some- 
times to account for, the first spring 
in trade. As you look upon a corn- 
field which seems to be steady and 
motionless, you observe at times 
that in a certain part the ears begin 
to move tremulously, and that the 
oscillation extends itself gradually, 
till over the whole field the stalks 
are swayed about by reason of some 
light breath of air that is playing 
upon them. Almost as imperceptible 
is the first movement of trade as it 
awakes from its torpor, and as gra- 
dually too does the revival spread 
itself from individual to individual, 
and from locality to locality, till it is 
felt over the whole area of com- 
merce. Thus very slowly, and from 
almost unperceived beginnings, our 
mills have been showing more signs 
of animation. Their working is par- 
tial and fitful, doubtless; still, the 
tables prove that the number of our 
employed operatives has been on the 
increase. As stocks of calico are 
sold off, they must be replenished 


| Dec. 1862. June 1863. 
£. te & ws € 
81,610 0 O| 48,491 0 O 
| 207,615 © O]| 53,750 0 o 
75,667 2 © | 27,038 15 2 
« eo | 133,047 © OO} 48,175 0 Oo 


at any cost; and thus trade opens to 
the manufacturer. 

When we point with satisfaction 
to the increase of employment in our 
factories, it must not be concealed 
that, from the great inferiority of 
the cotton, the work is proportion- 
ately more trying and less remune- 
rative to the operative. It is caleu- 
lated that in a mill where a decent 
Surat is used, and the machinery is 
adapted to it, the cloth produced is 
about two-thirds of what it would 
have been with American material. 
The character of the work greatly 
depends upon the adaptation of the 
machinery. Can we explain to you, 
uninitiated reader, the mystery of 
manufacturing? The fibre of the 
Surat cotton is very short: if you 
pull it in pieces, it snaps like a stick, 
instead of being drawn gently out 
into lengthening threads, as is the 
case with the long-stapled Sea 
Islands article. The rollers, conse- 
quently, on which the cotton fibre 
passes from one to the other must 
be brought nearer together; but 
this involves a great derangement of 
the whole machinery, and neces- 
sarily considerable outlay. Now, 
when the rollers are widely apart, 
as for the long-stapled American 
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cotton, the working of Surat is at- 
tended with. unceasing trouble, 
worry, and delay in piecing. When, 
however, the machinery is changed, 
and the material tolerably good, the 
work is much less irksome. A cloth 
may be produced from this Surat so 
unexceptionable in appearance, that 
an inexperienced eye can scarcely 
distinguish it from the Sea Islands 
alico; but we have reason to be- 
lieve that in lasting quality it is 
defective. In proportion to the 
shortness of the cotton fibre the 
threads must be so much the more 
tightly twisted, and consequently, 
in technical phrase, it does not take 
the size like the cloth from Ameri- 
can produce. For the same reason 
probably, it is, as we are informed, 
no favourite with the printer. 

The very name of Surat has be- 
come odious in these parts. The 
wretched stuff that has been sent 
from India, mixed with dirt, iron, 
and stones, in order to increase the 
weight, is likely enough to add a 
new word to the English vocabulary, 
and to associate the term Surat with 
everything that is ‘vile and refuse.’ 
At the Liverpool Assizes an action 
for slander was tried, on the plea 
that an ill-natured fellow had called 
his neighbour’s brewery a Surat 
brewery, and his ale Surat ale, and 
had thus accomplished his ruin. 
The anecdote told by John Bright 
is not without its humour, and it is 
suggestive of a general truth. Ina 
chapel near Rochdale the minister 
was offering up prayer, and asking 
fervently for many blessings, among 
which was a plentiful supply of 
cotton. As is usual with a certain 
class of Nonconformists, there fol- 
lowed many ejaculations, such as 
“amen, ‘so be it,’ ‘yea, plenty of 
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cotton,’ ‘abundance of cotton,’ when 
a deep bass voice was heard, ascend- 
ing ab imo pectore, ‘ Yea, yea, plenty 
of cotton—but not Surat—not Su- 
rat.’* 

Emigration may have done some 
little towards reducing the expendi- 
ture of our relief committees; but 
it cannot have effected much. If 
conducted on a judicious principle, 
we conceive that it ought to be en- 
couraged; but it can never in itself 
affect very sensibly the present state 
of the distressed districts. Our ma- 
nufacturers seem to have been im- 
pressed with a dread of it very 
unnecessarily. Mr. Edmund Potter's 
scheme of subsidizing the unem- 
ployed, in order to maintain them 
in working condition for the coming 
prosperity of the cotton trade, is one 
of the many illustrations we have, 
howa man clever in the details of his 
own business seems to get bewil- 
dered when he steps into the wider 
area of social politics. 

But our improved condition is 
owing also, and in a great degree, to 
that revival in many trades uncon- 
nected with cotton manufactures, 
which almost invariably appears 
with the spring and summer. Brick- 
layers, painters, joiners, shoemakers, 
tailors, dressmakers, bonnet-makers. 
needlewomen, hawkers, porters, and 
such like, have necessarily more 
work in towns at this season; while 
brick-making affords employment 
for many in the suburbs, and there 
is a considerable demand for farm la- 
bour at the time of haymaking and 
the corn-harvest. 

Then the active portion of the 
unemployed operatives have been 
pushing out into fresh occupations. 
Trade has been brisk in adjoining 
counties, and a really handy work- 





* There must sometimes be amusing passages among the interlocutors on such occa- 


sions, in whatever tone of solemnity they may be conveyed, 


We heard the following 


anecdote, illustrative of this, from a person who, we believe, was a participator in the 


incidents, 
popular here, 


At the time of the Peterloo riots the Government of the day was very un- 
Now, about that period the minister of a chapel in Manchester, among 


other blessings which he asked, prayed that the members of his Majesty's Government 


might ‘ all hang together by one cord.’ 
‘so be its,’ ‘ yeas,’ and ‘glorys ;’ 


This was followed by a perfect chorus of ‘ amens,’ 
when, finding out his equivocal petition, he changed the 
expression, and said, * May they all hang together in con-cord !’ 


Hereupon a dead silence 


ensued, till an old woman in a shrill treble shouted, ‘ Any cord—afy cord—so it be strong 
enough,’ which was backed up by a hailstorm of ‘amens,’ ‘so be its,’ * yea-sos,’ and 


‘ ve? 
glorys, 
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man will never sit in idleness. It is 
mainly the dull, heavy lumberers 
who stand with their feet sticking 
in the mire, and never make an 
effort to extricate themselves. This 
is a class which is as observable in 
times of prosperity as of distress— 
no help will lift them into inde- 
pendence of thought and action; 
but a clever man or woman will 
seek new opportunities of making a 
livelihood, if old ones fail. And now 
many have taken up with fresh em- 
ployments at home or abroad, and 
have been able to make their own 
living without troubling a relief 
committee. This was a very no- 
ticeable trait in our sewing schools : 
the thoughtless and indifferent re- 
mained there, easy and contented 
with their lot, while in many in- 
stances the intelligent and energetic 
were able after a while to adopt 
some fresh occupation, and to main- 
tain themselves in independence. 

We are almost glad that compa- 
ratively little space is left for our 
speculations on the future. Zadkiel 
may be in his right sphere when he 
is prophesying, or, as he prefers to 
call it, ‘ predicting ;’ so may St. Leger 
seers; so may Mr. Villiers, who on 
the ruins of his falsified prognosti- 
cations in 1862 continues to vatici- 
nate in this present month of July; 
but most men find such an amuse- 
ment profitless and disappointing. 
As, however, we are entitled to en- 
tertain an opinion as well as others, 
we will state it briefly, giving our 
reasons for it, and leaving the reader 
to estimate them at what they are 
worth. 

The Zimes is perplexed at the 
apparent dliscrepancies between our 
present improved condition and the 
gloomy anticipations for the coming 
winter which some entertain; and 
Sir James P. Kay- Shuttleworth, 
than whom no one is more con- 
versant with the whole question, 
endeavours to reconcile the seeming 
inconsistency. Sir James is very 
naturally desirous that the charity 
of the country should not cease to 
flow, and is therefore anxious to 
explain that the improvement in our 
circumstances now is owing to a 
variety of agencies, which will cease 
before the coming winter. Now we 
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are well aware that certain trades, 
which. revive in spring and summer, 
must experience a decay in winter; 
we are assured that at that season 
the distress in these districts must 
increase; still we are not so appre- 
hensive as are Sir James and his 
colleagues in the Central Committee, 
that there will be the same pressure 
on our resources at the close of this 
year as we experienced at the end of 
1862. 

During the last twelve months two 
millions sterling, in round numbers, 
have been contributed for the relief 
of the distress, and the two General 
Committees have expended for this 
purpose about £1,200,000. The 
funds in hand and promised amount 
to £700,000, or thereabouts. The 
question is, How long will this sum 
last? At the present rate of ex- 
penditure, it will extend over thir- 
teen months; at the rate which it 
attained in December, 1862, it will 
not hold out for five. It becomes 
therefore a most important matter 
to husband and economize these re- 
sources. Charity will not altogther 
cease; but it will flow much more 
languidly than it did last year. 
Throughout the country the fresh- 
ness of its effervescence will have 
passed away ; in the towns connected 
with the distressed districts the high 
poor’s rates will draw off the super- 
fluous means of the citizens; and in 
the counties, the application of the 
Act for the rate in aid is beginning 
to startle the landowners — for a 
landlord’s question it must assuredly 
become. 

In looking into the future, we are 
thankful that there is now an assured 
prospect of a bountiful harvest ; and 
no greater boon can be bestowed 
upon us by a good Providence at 
this or at any other time. When the 
harvest is deficient, trade languishes, 
and scarcity prevails throughout our 
land; when it is abundant, the face 
of society is changed : food is cheap, 
money circulates, employment is 
more general, the country is rich in 
produce, and the town shares its 
prosperity. At the present season 


especially will the effects of a plen- 
tiful harvest be felt in cheapening 
food, and increasing the demand for 
labour. 
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The influence of the Public Works 
Act will undoubtedly be very salu- 
tary. Though it will only give em- 
ployment to thirty thousand able- 
bodied men, the wages it dispenses 
will reach ninety thousand indivi- 
duals, taking wives and families 
into the reckoning. But its effects 
will be felt, not simply;in easing the 
relief funds, but—which is far more 
important — in counteracting that 
inevitable demoralization which idle- 
ness generates. A large body of the 
operatives will be contented to 
lounge out their lives with a low 
fare and a lazy occupation, if they 
are permitted ; but the Public Works 
Act will come in opportunely to 
prevent this settling upon the lees 
of sloth, while it gives the honest 
man of independent will a chance of 
earning his living again by his own 
hands. It will contribute to the 
health of our population, too, if 
judiciously applied. Are the proper 
authorities throughout the dis. 
tressed districts taking the subject 
into consideration, settling their 
plans, and fixing on such works of 
improvement as may be advanta- 
geously carried out? But the hands 
of the operatives? ‘ Ay, there’s the 
rub. We are told that they must 
be maintained in their delicacy. 
Probably, sir, you would wash those 
hands daily with rose-water, and 
cover the fingers with white kid 
gloves, and spoon-feed the owners 
of those flexible instruments? We 
should be amused often with these 
newspaper correspondents who write 
from a distance about our operatives, 
if they did not occasionally excite a 
nascent inclination in us—imme- 
diately suppressed, of course—to 
administer a gentle rebuke (with our 
boot) to the most intelligent part of 
their persons. We sometimes fancy 
that a wicked manufacturer has 
crammed them with a deceptive 
jest, and then stood looking on and 
laughing, while they are fussily pro- 
pounding it in the public prints as 
a solemn fact. First, if every hand 
were irretrievably spoiled for spin- 
ning by out-door: labour, better em- 
ploy the men thus than allow them 
to rest and rot in indolence. But 
what is the truth in this matter? 
Take an establishment where the 
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material is manufactured through 
every process: assume that 400 ope- 
ratives are employed in it. Of these 
300 are females, 100 males; of the 
males about 34 are engaged in the 
spinning department ; and of these 
34 there are some 24 with whom a 
certain delicacy of touch is requisite. 
But even these, if they had been 
employed in hard manual labour for 
a lengthened period, would regain 
this sensibility in a very short time. 
We asked a practical manufacturer 
only yesterday his opinion on this 
question, when he smiled, and an- 
swered me by saying, ‘We have 
been altering and adding to our mill 
for some months; and one of the 
piecers, who had been a considerable 
time engaged in hard hand-work 
with the bricklayers, came into the 
spinning room last week, and as a 
joke began his old work. He dipped 
his fingers in the oil, as the piecers 
do, and tried his hand, when he 
found that he could have done it 
just as well as ever, even if he had 
been called on to start on the in- 
stant.’ 

Our condition for the winter will 
depend much, doubtless, on the 
coming supply of cotton. It is, how- 
ever, quite impossible to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the 
amount that we shall have for con- 
sumption—so many elements must 
be taken in consideration, which 
are quite out of the range of calcu- 
lation. The quantity of cotton in 
stock even is no safe criterion of the 
state of employment in our mills. 
It may be that some of the readers 
of Fraser are not mercantile, and 
may ask in their simplicity, ‘ If our 
operatives are in want, and cotton is 
in the country, why is it not used?” 
If you turn to a Liverpool cotton 
broker’s circular, you will find that 
the stock is divided under the three 
heads—for consumption, for export, 
and for speculation. But what is 
meant by this class for speculation ? 
The article is not intended to be 
spun, but to be bought and sold; it 
is never removed from its resting- 
place, but passes from hand to hand, 
as railway property did, by means 
of scrip, in the day of the great 
mania; and as certain traffickers in 
scrip found at last that they had so 
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much waste paper in their pockets, 
so we trust it will be with these 
gamblers in cotton. There is some- 
thing exquisitely provoking in the 
cold-blooded dealings of these dicers. 
We presume it would be a contempt 
of the laws of our land, and treason 
against the noble science of political 
economy, but we should scarcely 
hesitate to revive an ancient amuse- 
ment, and administer a temporary 
suspension by the heels to some of 
these well-fed, double-chinned re- 
graters and forestallers. 

But it is said by Sir J. Kay-Shut- 
tleworth, in his letter to the Times, 
July 6, that the stocks which have 
been heretofore sinking will be re- 
plenished before winter, and that 
consequently the mills which have 
lately started must cease to run. 
This seems to be questionable, 
taking a broad view of our markets; 
the stocks have now been diminish- 
ing for two years, and it is scarcely 
probable that the fitful revival of 
work in a comparatively few mills 
can so restore them as to render the 
present amount of production un- 
necessary. Linen is now brought 
into more use, it is true, and inven- 
tion has produced cloths in which 
other materials are largely ‘mixed 
with cotton; but taking all this 
into account, we cannot but think 
that the stocks of calico must de- 
crease rather than otherwise, while 
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the mills are at work three days 
a week. And we must bear in 
mind, that though our factories are 
running half time, they are not pro- 
ducing half the ordinary quantity of 
goods. The equation is—Will the 
increase of production in linen and 
the mixed stuffs, plus the dearness 
of calicoes, be equivalent in measure 
to the loss of more than one-half 
our cotton cloths ?* 

We have further great hope for 
the future, in that we have gained 
experience by the past. We have 
shown into what confusion we were 
suddenly brought at the end of last 
year; the very best-regulated com- 
mittees, we are assured, fell at that 
time into many unavoidable errors ; 
but what was then almost beyond 
control will not be so for the future. 
There have been a hundred and 
seventy local relief committees in 
operation, suddenly got together, 
almost self-elected, consisting of 
many classes, and entertaining a 
great variety of sentiment. Now, 
very much will depend on their 
vigilance, judgment, and economy 
for the approaching winter. Atthe 
present time their labours are light; 
the numbers relieved by them are 
comparatively few; they are better 
acquainted with the poor who claim 
their aid; they can take a calm view 
of their position. Now that their 
list is almost becoming a tabula rasa, 





* When we say this, we are far from meaning that strenuous efforts should not be 


made to increase the funds of the Central Committee, as well as the utmost economy 
practised in the disposal of them, In the Annual Report of this Committee, dated July 20, 
1863, and signed J. P, Kay-Shuttleworth, Vice-Chairman, and John Wm. Maclure, Hon. 
Sec., the following sufficient reasons are given for the careful husbanding of their re- 
sources :— 

‘Your Commitiee—apart from the results of the American war, which are too uncer- 
tain to be included in its calculations—has no reason to hope that the supply of cotton will 
this winter be such as to afford any increase of employment, and such work will probably 
fluctuate so as to occasion periods of greatly increased distress, Among the motives of 
your Committee for husbanding the funds placed at its disposal has, therefore, been the 
expectation that the resources of the population from wages will be reduced with the 
approach of winter. The out-door employment arising from farm and other labourers’ 
work will necessarily diminish, Your Committee cannot rely on the continuance of the 
same degree of activity in the building trades; nor in machine works, and other subsidiary 
occupations. The exhaustion of local resources tends to impoverish handicraftsmen and 
small shopkeepers. Moreover, those who are deprived of wages cannot, as in 1862, post- 
pone the period of their dependence until they have exhausted savings—for these small 
hoards often no longer exist. Nor will their indigence be mitigated by the same amount 
of credit from shopkeepers, or aid from humble neighbours. On these several grounds the 
Central Executive Committee has felt it to be its duty to exercise a vigilant economy, in 
order that it may meet the wants of the ensuing winter with as large a fund as can be 
spared from the claims of the more clement season,’ 
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let them be very discriminating in 
their selection of the returning ap- 
plicants for relief. Strictness in in- 
vestigating cases, and firmness in 
dealing with them, is the truest 
mercy to the poor. It would be 
well too for the Central Executive 
Committee to lay down in future 
uniform rules for the guidance of 
the local committees, and strictly 
to supervise their proceedings.* 
On the management of these asso- 
ciations, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, will depend the success 
of our operations for the winter. 
And if these words should meet the 
eye of any of the clergy engaged in 
this work, let them bear to be told, 
that upon them, more than any 
other class, will the responsibility 
of this duty rest. The labours of 
the clergy have been very great; 
let them always remember that with 
these must be combined an insight 
into human nature, business-like 
habits, firmness of resolution, con- 
stant vigilance, and strict impar- 
tiality. To be begging up and 
down, and to be giving up and 
down, are congenial with some dis- 
positions; but to beg indiscrimi- 
nately and to give indiscriminately 
are the marks ofa weak mind. We 
knew a lady who always took a box 
of sugar-candy into her Sunday- 
school class, and distributed the 
sweets to her pupils who had 
coughs; but somehow, though her 
class was always a favourite one 
with the scholars, it seemed to be 
invariably suffering from chronic 
hoarseness and catarrh. 

Before we conclude this article, it 
would be an unwarrantable omis- 
sion on our part, if we did not ex- 
press our admiration of the. mode 
in which the Central Executive 
Committee has conducted its im- 
portant, difficult, and delicate opera- 
tions. Like many large organiza- 
tions, it had a very small beginning. 
Like some mighty river which car- 
ries on its bosom a fleet of vessels 
laden with merchandize, but which 
in its fountain head is a small rill 
searcely rising to the surface, this 
association, now the controller of 
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hundreds of thousands, had some 
difficulty in struggling into exist- 
ence. On the 29th of May, 1862, a 
small meeting was called together 
here to take a relief fund into con- 
sideration; but some doubted whe- 
ther it were necessary, and the pro- 
ject was postponed. Then a proposal 
was started for a loan fund, from 
which the operatives might have 
borrowed on certain easy conditions; 
but this fanciful scheme was of 
course abandoned. After a while, 
a committee was formed for collect- 
ing subscriptions and distributing 
them in relief; apparently much 
less ambitious in its aims than its 
subsequent history would have war- 
ranted. Next, the Bridgewater House 
meeting was held; proposals were 
made by it for amalgamation with 
the committee which had just been 
constituted here; and on the 2sth 
of August, 1862, the first joint 
meeting of the two associations was 
held in the Manchester Town Hall. 
The operations conducted by the 
Central Executive Committee have 
necessarily been on a very extensive 
scale.” The staff of working assist- 
ants consists of 23 clerks and 33 
packers ; and that their offices have 
not been sinecures may be judged 
from the following facts, which are 
within our knowledge:—that 800 
letters have been received by the 
honorary secretary on one day ; that 
£24,000 have come in as contribu- 
tions in twelve hours; that 1300 
bales of clothing have been des- 
patched to their respective destina- 
tions in one week; that up to the 
present time 36,750 letters have 
been received at the office, and up- 
wards of 100,000 despatched from 
it; and that 280 printed documents 
have been issued, amounting in all 
to 113,312 copies. These operations 
confessedly have been conducted 
with great energy; nor is it less 
certain that with vigour has been 
combined a singular economy. 
When we refer to Mr. Maclure’s 
balance-sheet for the last thirteen 
months, published on the zoth of 
July, 1863, we find that the interest 
of the money in the bank almost 


* We have now reason to know that the Central Executive Committee have these 


matters at this time under cons‘deration, 
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covers the working expenses; and 
that the main portion of these 
consists in advertising—not in put- 
ting forth appeals to the sym- 
pathy of the nation, but simply 
in acknowledging the contributions 
that were coming in from all quar- 
ters. The Executive Committee 
seem to us to have acted through- 
out with energy, courtesy, sound 
judgment, and a conscientious sense 
of duty. 

‘Our Manufacturing Districts under 
a Cloud’ is the title of this article. 
When are we to see the commercial 
cloud passing away, and the mate- 
rial cloud of smoke returning, un- 
seemly in itself, but an emblem of 
plenty in the poor man’s home? 
When will this wretched war be- 
tween brethren come to a close, and 
cease to be a blot upon human na- 
ture? And yet how marvellously 
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has this obstruction to our trade 
brought out into conspicuous relief 
the wondrous elasticity of our na- 
tional resources! A dearth of cot- 
ton, it was once supposed, would 
be the ruin of our country, or re- 
duce it toa third-rate power; and 
lo, our revenue for the year ending 
June, 1863, exhibits a net increase 
of almost a million. While, there- 
fore, we may confess to some hu- 
miliation, as residents in these dis- 
tricts and jealous for their financial 
importance, when we see them suf- 
fering without affecting the general 
prosperity, let us take pride in the 
more cosmopolitan reflection that 
we belong to a nation which, like 
the giant of ancient fable, derives 
vigour from every fall, and which is 
as expansive in its sympathies as it 
is mighty in strength and fertile in 
undeveloped resources. 
R. L. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


N the American Republic, who- 
ever has a new ism, religious or 
irreligious, to propagate — a new 
theory for self-indulgence, termed 
human redemption, to advocate—a 
new candidate for office, ‘pay and 
plunder, to elect—a new quack me- 
icine or perfumed soap to sell— 
establishes a periodical to accom- 
plish his purpose. There no man 
stands alone. Each man must be a 
centre of partisans or customers, and 
the way to secure these is to adver- 
tise. One’s own periodical is often 
the best and most convenient me- 
dium for such service. 

After the fashion of barristers, 
who always address an ‘ intelligent 
jury,’ editors in the United States 
of America always appeal to ‘the 
intelligent and thinking public.’ 
‘The people of the Union,’ says 
a modest writer, ‘are a thinking 
people, and what they think they 
are free to express through a free 
press. Unfettered by priestly or 
kingly rule, here man’s intellectual 
hature grows, and expands, and 
flourishes like a green bay tree. 
Here alone can humanity become 


developed, and man be truly man.’ 
The ‘ great fact’ enunciated in this 
quotation is repeated by orators on 
every fourth of July, and by editors 
every day in the year, with a fan- 
tasia of accompaniment which re- 
minds one of that which is wreathed 
about ‘ Yankee Doodle’ by Ole Bull, 
Sivori, and Thalberg, when they 
have felt obliged to perform this 
national air for their sovereigns of 
an evening. We have heard it as- 
serted by an American, and it may 
be true, that there are more news- 
papers in the United States than in 
the whole world beside. Certain it 
is that in 1861 there were 450 daily 
papers in the Union, three-quarters 
of them in the non-slave-holding 
States. There were more than 4000 
weekly papers, and 356 monthlies 
and semi-monthlies. The whole 
number of periodicals was 5233. 
The State of New York, with a 
population of less than 4,000,c00o— 
a little larger than that of Scot- 
land, something more than half that 
of Ireland—has 851 periodicals, 7 
of which are daily papers. Illinois, 
a new State on the Mississippi, 
$4 
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having a population of 1,700,000, 
has 453 periodicals, of which num- 
ber 28 are daily newspapers. The 
new State of California, on the Pa- 
cific, has 17 daily papers, 87 week- 
lies, and 11 monthlies. Nashville, 
Tennessee, at the commencement of 
the civil war had 23,000 inhabitants, 
and 21 periodicals, 4 of them dailies. 
Richmond, the city of the South so 
earnestly and vainly coveted by the 
North, and which has been for some 
time the capital of the Southern Con- 
federacy, with a population of 38,000, 
had 26 periodical publications, 4 of 
which were dailies. St. Louis, a city 
beyond the Mississippi river, with a 
population of 162,000, has 55 perio- 
dicals, 11 of which are dailies. New 
Orleans, before the war, with a po- 
pulation of 170,000, had 48 periodi- 
cals, including 9 daily papers. Chi- 
cago, Illinois, which had less than 
5000 inhabitants in 1839, has now 
100,000, and 53 periodicals, 11 of 
them dailies. 

Large as is the number of periodi- 
cals published in cities, a still larger 
number is scattered over the country 
in small villages. There are two or 
three weekly papers in each county, 
and the counties contain from ten to 
fifteen towns, and each town con- 
tains 36 square miles. Wisconsin, a 
North-western State, settled almost 
wholly within the last twenty years, 
and admitted into the Union in 
1848, has 130 weekly newspapers ; 
while Texas, which has received the 
great bulk of its population more 
recently, had in 1861 119 weeklies. 
Indiana, an almost entirely rural 
State, with no considerable city, has 
262 periodicals, of which 23 are dai- 
lies, and 230 weeklies. The adjoining 
State of Ohio has 32 dailies and 348 
weeklies. The circulation of a large 
proportion of these weekly news- 
papers is confined to the counties 
in which they are published. The 
State of Indiana has 99 counties, 
among which 100 weekly papers are 
distributed. As many of these coun- 
ties have too small a population to 
support a local newspaper, the larger 
counties usually have two—one of 
these is the organ of the Federal 
Whig-Republican party, the other 
of the Democratic party. If there 
is a third, it may be ‘ Nativist, 
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Temperance, or the organ of some 
religious sect. 

These country papers—folios of 
four pages, printed on cheap paper, 
and half filled with legal, local, and 
medical advertisements—are pub- 
lished at a yearly subscription price 
of six or eight shillings. For read- 
ing matter they contain tales and 
poetry copied from the magazines, 
the news, political editorials, agri- 
cultural matter, and communica- 
tions on topics of local interest. 
The printer is often the editor; but 
some ambitious village lawyer may 
write the leading editorials, which 
are brimfull of party and politics, 
love of country, and abuse of candi- 
dates for office on the other side. 
Except in the heat of a political con- 
test, scissors and paste are the prin- 
cipal editors of these papers. 

They generally circulate from 500 
to 2000 copies. The dailies and 
weeklies of large cities have a much 
larger circulation. Those published 
in New York penetrate everywhere. 
Before the war, the shops of news- 
men in St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Galveston were regu- 
larly supplied with bundles of the 
leading New York dailies. In this 
respect New York is a true metro- 
polis, the London of the West. In 
comparison with it, all the other 
cities are provincial. 

The daily papers of Boston are 
seldom seen, except in editorial 
offices or reading-rooms, out of the 
Eastern or New England States. 
The Boston weeklies and monthlies 
go everywhere. The Philadelphia 
dailies have a large circulation in 
Pennsylvania and Southern New 
Jersey, but do not penetrate east as 
far as New York; but the Phila- 
delphia weeklies vie with those of 
New York; and its monthlies had a 
larger circulation until the establish- 
ment of Harpers’ monthly. One sees 
New York! papers in Boston, Balti- 
more, Chicago, San Francisco, sell- 
ing in the streets: but there is no 
reciprocity ; it is very rarely that a 
daily paper published East, West, 
or South is sold in New York. A 
curious law is observed with respect 
to all periodicals. As the staple of 
news and thought goes to the United 
States from Europe—as New York 
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is really as provincial to London as 
Chicago is to New York—all papers 
go from east to west, with the sun, 
and never in the opposite direction. 
The best possible magazine or 
weekly paper, if published in Cin- 
cinnati or the Ohio Valley, would 
never cross the Alleghanies ; while 
the West is covered with publica- 
tions from the Atlantic seaboard. 
We question whether any Boston or 
New York publisher would have 
republished Sartor Resartus, had it 
first appeared in the pages of a 
Cincinnati monthly. 

A very small capital or a little 
eredit is all that is required of pe- 
cuniary basis for a periodical in the 
United States. Some of the most 
successful papers were started with 
less than a hundred pounds of bor- 
rowed capital. Energy, talent, party 
spirit, or religious zeal do the rest. 
The editor finds it indispensable to 
keep the faith of his party, political 
or religious, and the national faith 
of all parties—the spread-eagle doc- 
trine, that the heavens and the earth 
declare the glory of the Union and 
the greatness of the Republic. When 
he has done this, he is free to think 
for himself. 

Many in the enjoyment of this 
liberty have thought that the Chris- 
tian religion was a myth or a hum- 
bug; and they have advocated, more 
or less ably and eloquently, systems 
founded on this thought. As the 
habits of these persons were esta- 
blished in a time when Christian 
faith held sway over the minds and 
consciences of men, no immediate 
and apparent harm came of the 
holding or promulgating their 
thoughts or opinions: hence no 
alarm was felt in the community. 
The people did not look to the end, 
when men of depraved lives, or at 
best of irregular habits, should be- 
come sufficiently instructed in irre- 
ligion, with the exercise of universal 
suffrage, to demonstrate that the 
voice of the people may be the voice 
of Satan, as surely as it has been 
believed to be the voice of God. 
This terrible fruit of license, not 
liberty, is now being gathered by 
the people of the United States. 
Editors have boasted of the freedom 
of the press when, if they had spoken 
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contrary to the dogmas of their 
party, they would have been ostra- 
cised from society; and if this mild 
Coventry had not restored them to a 
sense of what was due to the ruling 
power—the despotism of public opi- 
nion—they would have been mobbed, 
and their free presses kindled into 
bonfires, and burned on the altar 
erected to free thought, free speech, 
and universal free institutions. 

So well has the lesson been taught 
and learned that ‘might makes 
right, that majorities, or minorities 
usurping the powers of the majority, 
should rule, that of three thousand 
Northern editors who knew that the 
Government had no right according 
to the Constitution to compel the 
Southern States to remain in -the 
Union, not one-fifth were faithful to 
themselves or the first principles of 
the Republic. They yielded to a fana- 
tical minority usurping the place of 
a majority, with a brief period of 
power in its grasp. To the ever- 
lasting shame and disgrace of self- 
styled freemen, the press and the 
pulpit succumbed even when cler- 
gymen, bishops, and editors knew 
better, and allowed the deluge of 
blood to roll its red waves over the 
land. They saved themselves from 
unpopularity, from being the vic- 
tims of mob law among the people, 
and military rule in the Govern- 
ment. There was not virtue enough 
in the North to avert from her the 
fate of dastards, who dare not do 
otherwise than fight; or to save her 
from the fate of a Judas, who got 
the thirty pieces of silver, but who 
nevertheless cast himself headlong 
to destruction. 

It is a sign of the times, a terribly 
significant fact, when the newspaper 
which has the largest circulation in 
New York is uniformly and quietly 
considered as without moral prin- 
ciple—a paper that is believed to 
have risen by personal abuse and 
black mail, and that people say has 
only one merit, that of being a good 
commercial organ. Such is the opi- 
nion we have heard expressed by all 
classes in America of the New York 
Herald. If these people do not fairly 
present the character of their most 
largely patronised journal, they aro. 
to be blamed for the scandal, not we. 
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An able American writer says of the 
New York Herald :— 


It was established some twenty-five years 
ago by James Gordon Bennett, a shrewd, 
talented, and unscrupulous Scotsman. He 
is a man of remarkable character and abili- 
ties, and has been one of the ablest jour- 
nalists in America, He was very poor—he 
had failed in several enterprises ; and when 
he started the Herald as a halfpenny daily, 
afterwards raised to a penny, he was deter- 
mined by any means to succeed. He allowed 
no scruple, no shame, no modesty, no re- 
gard for the rights or feelings of others to 
stand in the way of the one thing on which 
he had desperately determined—success, 
He gave his paper the interest of local news 
and ,the piquancy of personality. Public 
balls, private parties, and above all scandal, 
he considered fair game, The murder of 
an abandoned woman, as it was supposed 
by a young clerk, worked up by skilful re- 
ports and sensation articles, gave the Herald 
its first start in circulation, It became a 
sensation paper, and has never lost this 
character. Mr. Bennett abused public men 
and private citizens without stint, and some- 
times suffered the penalty of personal chas- 
tisement; but the paper sold more and 
more, and its large circulation brought it a 
profitable advertising custom. The edito- 
rials were often written in the spirit of a 
Mephistophiles, and ridiculed the most sa- 
cred matters of family and religion, There 
is nothing like it in the English press, 
though a hash of the Saturday Review, 
Reynolds’ Newspaper, and the Satirist would 
give some idea of its spirit. 


This writer givesin a few sentences 
the secret of the success of the /erald, 
after its pandering to the worst pas- 
sions of the worst portion of a reading 
community :—‘ The Herald was the 
jirst American paper to give daily ar- 
ticles on finance and trade, the first 
to use extraordinary exertions to get 
the earliest news and correspond- 
ence from all parts of the world.’ 
The fact that such a moral ulcer as 
this daily paper could be fed into 
the dimensions it has assumed by 
the Federal Americans, is an un- 
mistakeable sign of the morbid con- 
dition of the people. We do not 
wonder so much at the war, when 
the scalpel of the moralist has laid 
open to us the moral gangrene of 
the political and social life that 
underlies this contest for dominion 
on one side, and national existence 
on the other. Captain Marryat 
might be read again with advantage 


on the American Press generally, 
and specially on his experience with 
Mr. Bennett, in his effort to extort 
black mail from the plucky captain ; 
and this paper has a circulation of 
seventy-five or eighty thousand 
copies daily. 

Let us remember that a portion 
of our press and a party amongst 
our people are striving for the intro- 
duction of American institutions 
into Britain. These are beginning 
as it were the little ball on the side 
of the Alps that, with their good 
will and effort, shall in due time fall 
upon us—the avalanche of universal 
suffrage. Let every sane English- 
man be thankful that the experiment 
of universal suffrage, a so-called free 
press, whose license law has never 
controlled, and sundry other experi- 
ments, have been tried in the sight 
of the world, and not by the British 
nation. 

As the New York Herald takes the 
lead in trade, the New York Tribune 
has led in so-called reforms. 

Mr. Greeley, who has been from 
the first the intellectual soul and 
mind of the paper, has been in love 
with nearly all the isms by turns, 
and to some of them he has shown 
much constancy. A politician of 
the Whig school—which means, in 
the United States, to advocate what 
is expedient, to have profitable party 
purposes, and to get all the places 
of emolument, if possible—Mr. 
Greeley has been remarkable not for 
his wisdom or prudence, but for 
ability and conscientiousness. He 
might be coaxed, or praised, or 
hoodwinked, or overawed into the 
advocacy of a measure, but the Bank 
of England could not buy him. 
With fine mother-wit, an apprecia- 
tion of Emerson and Carlyle, well 
read, if not well educated, having 
pluck and perseverance, Mr. Greeley 
has made himself and the 7ribune 
an institution. Neither could live 
without the other. Mr. Raymond, 
of the New York Times, was formerly 
with Mr. Greeley, and manifested 
much ability. Nature gave him 
acuteness of intellect and a fine fa- 
cility, but conscience seems to have 
been left out in his composition. 
Eminently worldfy, and so far suc- 
cessful, he seems to think he shall 
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be always on the winning side. He 
is now one of the most violent of 
Federal Taeping leaders, and his 
paper is probably more than semi- 
official. ‘The Zribune and Times are 
on the same side in politics. The 
difference is, that the editor of the 
Tribune has moral sense, and at 
times common sense; the editor of 
the Jimes unscrupulousness and 
shrewd worldliness. 

The Journal of Commerce, which 
has a Puritan as well as a commercial 
character, and is as entirely respect- 
able as good and Conservative habits 
could make it, has been for a long 
time a Democratic daily and weekly. 
It has not been a violent partizan in 
politics, or ‘fast’ in anything. At 
the beginning of the war, the editor, 
assuming that Americans had the 
right of free speech, spoke out for 
States’ rights, and against the war, 
proving himself a Constitutional 
Democrat. In the same manly way, 
the editor of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis also spoke. The editor of the 
Freeman’s Journal—the earnest Mr. 
M‘Masters—stood firm in his place 
against the war and the Government, 
and in favour of States’ rights and 
the Constitution. These papers 
were excluded from the mails, and 
thus virtually suppressed. The 
editor of the Journal of Commerce 
and the editor of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis were obliged to abdicate 
the editorial chair, On their retire- 
ment each made a noble protest 
against despotism; they gave place 
to those who would speak the mind 
of the Government, or speak not 
at all on the subject. M‘Masters 
owned his paper, and he clung to it 
and sought expression through it, 
till it was suppressed by suppressing 
him; in other words, imprisoning 
him in Fort Lafayette. This gen- 
tleman has the high honour of 
having maintained his mental inde- 
pendence, of having been incar- 
cerated for his fidelity, and of having 
graduated from prison more in ear- 
nest to save his country if possible, 
than when he entered Fort Lafayette. 
All honour to the few Northern edi- 
tors who have had principles, or 
having them, did not meanly and 
miserably betray them. 

The Evening Post, conducted by 
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Bryant the poet, was formerly De- 
mocratic, but became ‘ Black Repub- 
lican’ in the political ferment pre- 
ceeding Mr. Lincoln’s election to the 
presidency. It seems that the work 
of a political editor was not con- 
genial to the poet. In one of his 
most lovely poetical pictures of the 
country, entitled Green River, he 
says,— 


Though forced to drudge for the dregs of 
men, 

And scrawl] strange words with a barbarous 
pen, 


This disgust of politics may have 
predisposed him to sympathize with 
a party which made philanthropy 
its profession of faith. ‘Freedom 
for the slave’ was the party cry of 
Republican leaders, because it would 
deceive and win to their side con- 
scientious men, but not those of 
far-seeing or analytic minds. The 
‘Progress party’—in_ sporting 
phrase, the ‘neck or nothing’ party 
—in the Federal States is very large. 
Conservatism is at a terrible dis- 
count in the lump, though in frac- 
tions and for individual advantage 
it may still be in requisition. The 
Puritan element in the Northern 
States, though more abundant in 
New England, prevails largely all 
over the North, on account of 
Yankee enterprise in emigration. 
Of late years the Puritan Presby- 
terian sect has suffered division into 
the Progressive and Conservative 
parties. The ancient Puritans are 
content to dwell in decencies, to 
accept the faith transmitted by 
Calvin with only mental reserva- 
tions or corrections, and to be con- 
sidered orthodox and respectable. 
Their periodical literature is larger 
than might be supposed from their 
staid and quiet character. The New 
Englander, a quarterly of high cha- 
racter, and the Observer, a weekly, 
are probably their leading periodi- 
cals. The New School Congrega- 
tionalists represent the progressive, 
or disorderly Puritans. Mr, Beecher, 
and his organ, the Independent, have 
largely represented and created this 
class. It isa characteristic of Mr. 
Beecher to intensify and exaggerate 
all safe and popular mental move- 
ments. Whatever ‘his people’ what 
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he gives them enough of. Being a 
popular speaker, as eloquent almost 
as Mr. Spurgeon, and being a ready, 
flowery, and somewhat colloquial 
writer, he is what the Progress 
party term ‘a trump.’ Skilful in 
divining the mental requirements of 
his populace, with an active and 
poetic temperament, with ready wit, 
and a broad comic talent, Mr. 
Beecher is eminently ‘the man for 
his time’ in Federal America, in 
progressive divinity, as Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Southworth, and Syl- 
vanus Cobb are the successful sen- 
sation writers for the same people 
and period. 

The Unitarian and Universalist 
sects are large, and make large con- 
tributions to periodical literature. 
As classes these sects differ widely, 
though in their theology they very 
nearly approximate. The leading 
Unitarians are classical scholars, and 
their literature is refined and ele- 
gant; their writers are second in 
ability to none in the country. Uni- 
versalists take in a larger class, and 
comprehend the middle ranks of 
society, though many of their 
leaders have as much education, and 
probably more genius, than are to be 
found among Unitarians. There is 
a great heart in Universalism which 
says, ‘God cannot damn his chil- 
dren: no human parent could de- 
vote a child to eternal punishment ; 
and our heavenly Father is better 
than any earthly parent, besides 
being almighty.’ Unitarianism af- 
firms substantially the same, but 
proudly, scornfully, and rationally. 
It does not feel on the subject: it 
thinks. It hasa head as a religious 
sect, but no heart. 

The Methodist denomination is 
found everywhere in the United 
States. It has been divided and 
subdivided, but still exists, a power- 
ful and increasing body, having 
‘book concerns’ and periodicals 
which vie with any in the country. 
It is difficult for Englishmen who 
have seen Methodism only in their 
own country, to conceive of the 
power and ability wielded by this 
sect in America. Methodists are 
divided by their local position in 
their views of the war; the South- 
ern Methodists being eminently pa- 
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triotic, and the Northern equally 
belligerant. 

Roman Catholic periodical litera- 
ture in the United States is in a 
formative condition, and like most 
crude things, there is plenty of it. 
It might be supposed that among a 
people who resolutely and constantly 
assert that they are addicted to 
thinking, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion would make small progress, 
There are, however, two classes in 
the Catholic Church in America; 
immigrants from Ireland and else- 
where, who are accustomed to have 
their religious thinking done for 
them, and a class of converts, who 
are wearied out with rational and 
other speculations, and are willing 
to accept a faith which they aver is 
like mathematics, and does not need 
settling inits first principles. Fore- 
most among this class of converts 
was QO. A. Brownson, who had for 
many years mistaken himself for a 
thinker, and imposed his mistake 
on many others by the great force 
of his character. It seems he be- 
came very weary of his mental gym- 
nastics, which like material activities 
of the same sort, produce no special 
result except sometimes a broken 
neck ora hopeless cripple, and sought 
rest in the Church, ‘bringing no- 
thing into it,’ as he said, ‘ but his 
sins.’ Why he should ‘carry coals 
to Newcastle’ might be a question ; 
but there is no end of questions in 
our very ignorant world. The poor 
man had been so long like the King 
of France, marching up and down 
the hill, that the habit had become 
inveterate ; and he kept a periodical 
to plague the bishops, who are by 
no means wooden men. They had 
no notion that they were to be 
taught universal philosophy in re- 
turn for teaching Mr. Brownson the 
Catholic religion. They said, his 
views are of a high and philosophi- 
cal kind doubtless, which ordinary 
readers do not comprehend, and 
which if they did, would be no ad- 
vantage tothem. But Mr. Brown- 
son’s crowning sin was that he dared 
to express opinions of his own, or 
of some bolder thinker, against the 
temporal authority of the Pope. 
Now whether the ‘Catholic Episco- 
pacy have mistaken the temporal 
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power for a dogma of the Church, 
or whether their deference for power 
and whut is controls them, they al- 
most universally declare the tem- 
poral power to be one of those things 
which are not subject to the law of 
change, and which everybody is 
therefore bound to keep immutable. 
Many Roman Catholics are willing 
to wait and see what the King of 
kings will do about this small king- 
dom, which they assert is in no 
way related to the spiritual king- 
dom of ‘the Holy Father.” The 
bishops and Mr. Brownson were not 
of these. They asserted and dogma- 
tized on the subject. He did the 
same with a creditable courage, con- 
sidering that he dealt with oppo- 
nents wielding a power formidable 
to his Quarterly Review, if not to 
his eternal salvation. Whatever 
was done we are not in the se- 
cret, except so far as results are 
seen. ‘The discipline of the bishops 
might have been innocuous, but 
Mr. Brownson became belligerant 
and a vehement Federal Taeping, 
soon after the collision respecting 
the temporal power. From his fa- 
cility in change, his excessive habit 
of thinking, he may by this time be 
a beneficent preacher and promoter 
of peace, and may possibly deem the 
South as capable of choosing their 
own government as the people of 
Italy. 

As the great-body of Roman Ca- 
tholics in America is composed of 
Trish immigrants, there is more 
ability for periodical fighting than 
periodical writing. Still, French, 
English, and American writers have 
added their contributions to Roman 
Catholic literature in the United 
States; and in justice let it be said, 
that no class of people there, and no 
literature, is improving more ra- 
pidly than Catholic; and we may 
add, perhaps, none need the im- 
provement more. There is adegree 
of earnestness, we may say viru- 
lence, in the proselyting mania that 
possesses the Roman Catholics of 
the United States, which in their 
literature defeats the end they aim 
at almost utterly. The activity and 
intensity of the American character, 
which is expressed by the word fast, 
enters into every department of life. 
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The Church of Rome, essentially 
aggressive and prosclyting, here ab- 
sorbs thousands into her protracted 
meetings, termed missions, and saves 
them in a hurry and by wholesale. 
The ‘fast’ operations of the Govern- 
ment in raising armies and in the 
finance of the country, are only ex- 
hibitions on a large scale of the 
spirit of every individual, every 
sect, and every organization in the 
Federal United States. The people 
are at a white heat, and only long 
life and abundant experience, or 
death, can cool them. In religion, 
or irreligion, in trade, politics, lite- 
rature, everywhere, the fast element 
is visible. It is not necessary for 
publishers to pay authors of true 
genius and art for standard works: 
these can be reprinted as soon as 
they are produced by the slow and 
careful brain of England, and other 
parts of Europe. The native writers 
have but to throw fuel on the flame 
of excitement that is consuming the 
nation. If they do not do this, they 
can hardly expect to live by litera- 
ture in the age of reprints and Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin. 

The periodicals, weekly and 
monthly, published by the Harpers, 
aside from English reprints, have 
had no very marked ability. They 
are made to sell, like Peter Pindar’s 
razors, and they do sell largely. 
The New York Ledger is a refined 
sensation weekly, that sends every- 
body wild with stories like Lady 
Audley’s Secret, and puts pennies 
in its publishers’ purse. The best 
that can be said of it is, that it is 
not as bad as its bad class. We 
will not say that one of these sen- 
sational sheets is better than an- 
other, because they are bad and 
worse, and there is no better in this 
species of literature, or the better it 
is the worse it is. 

The social position of editors and 
literary persons is considerably dif- 
ferent in the United States from 
what it is in England. The true 
aristocracy respected by all is com- 
posed of popular editors and authors 
who have had ‘a European success.’ 
To be reprinted in London is a 
patent of nobility for an American 
author. 

Superficial education more and 
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more prevails in America. Men pur- 
chase diplomas from what they call 
‘one-horse colleges, and such insti- 
tutions as will sell these mean for- 
geries. So far from having studied 
in the so-called ‘mills for making 
ministers and masters of arts, they 
have never even eaten salt with their 
professors: these facts confirm the 
disrespect that Americans feel for 
themselves, and account for their 
thin-skinned sensitiveness to Eng- 
lish criticism. It is true that there 
are colleges and universities in the 
United States that are highly re- 
spectable, and that there are gra- 
duates from these institutions who 
are really as well educated as if they 
had graduated from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; but these are not the men 
who are most successful in politics 
or money-making ; and a fast young 
American has no notion of going 
round through a long and arduous 
course of study when he can cut 
across, and attain his object at 
once by purchase. It is this dis- 
honesty carried into every depart- 
ment of life, this attainment of ends 
by all sorts of illegitimate means, 
that has culminated in the gigantic 
wrong of the American civil war. 

‘ Educate the people’ has been the 
perpetual watchword of the Federal 
United States. ‘Where all men 
vote it is needful that all men should 
be wise.’ The mistake of putting 
learning in the place of wisdom is 
probably not peculiarly American. 
In the Federal United States the 
doctrine of clergymen and laymen, 
of infidels, and all voters, has been 
that salvation comes by common 
schools; virtually, their St. John’s 
Gospel has been the spelling-book, 
the arithmetic their Bible, and the 
daily newspaper their manual of 
daily devotion. 

The wise and _ simple-hearted 
Wordsworth said to R. W. Emerson, 
thirty years ago, words of wisdom 
which Mr. Emerson recorded in his 
English Traits. Wequote from that 
exceedingly truthful little book :— 

He had much to say of America; the 
more that it gave occasion for his favourite 
topic, that society is being enlightened by 
a superficial tuition out of all proportion 
to its being restrained by moral culture, 
Schools do no good; tuition is not educa- 
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tion. He thinks more of the education of 
circumstances than of tuition. It is nota 
question whether there are offences of 
which the law takes’ cognizance, but 
whether there are offences of which the 
law does not take cognizance. Sin is what 
he fears; and how is society to escape with- 
out gravest mischief from this source? 
He even said what seemed a paradox, that 
they needed a civil war in America to teach 
the necessity of knitting the social ties 
stronger, 


Every observant American knows 
how true this was when it was 
spoken, and the evil has gone on 
increasing. Thirty years ago there 
was much more friendship than 
now, and a heart recognition of 
relationship and love of home, 
though compared with the old world 
all these ties were slight. Whena 
man sacrifices family, friends, and 
home to the hope of gain, to a new 
field for the employment of his 
energies—when his friendliest con- 
verse and gossip are held with the 
newspaper, when his leisure is given 
to the company he finds in a sensa- 
tion novel or serial, the social ties 
become weaker and weaker, until 
they fail altogether, in many in- 
stances, to exercise any controlling 
power. And if man fails to love, 
what must be the fate of woman? 
When his highest morality is that 
of a Rochester, she may cease to be 
a Jane Eyre before the house and 
the inconvenient wife are burned. 
The obliteration of social ties in 
America is mainly confined to the 
Federal States. The feudal condi- 
tion of the South keeps alive the 
family love and the love of depen- 
dants. The fact that they are living 
amid natural wealth leaves them no 
necessity to prey upon each other 
by trade and speculation. Gain- 
getting is ground into the Federal 
nature by generations of stern ne- 
cessity. These men become Ish- 
maelites in universal competition. 
They come first to have no con- 
science in robbing a customer by 
large profit; then they regard Go- 
vernment and corporations as crea- 
tures without souls, and they rob 
these with no compunction. Bank- 
ruptcy to an individual and repu- 
diation to a State are harmless di- 
versions, and often very profitable. 
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How can such people want friends ? 
There is an implied contract be- 
tween friends that they are not to 
rob each other; therefore one friend 
more is one customer less. Trade 
is profitable ; friendship not neces- 
sarily so. If a New Yorker has only 
the relations of business with the 
world, if he live in a hotel or board- 
ing house—as large numbers of 
tradesmen and merchants live—he 
will find the principal companion- 
ship of his leisure in the fugitive 
literature of the periodical press, 
daily, weekly, and monthly. When 
he has a home he often goes there 
only to sleep; he wakes early, takes 
his coffee and hot rolls, eggs, beef- 
steak, or sausages; and, cigar in 
mouth, hurries to the omnibus that 
takes him ‘down town’ to business. 
What time have men to say ‘ Good 
morning!’ when every eye is busy 
with the morning paper? Every 
hackman has one on his box, and 
even the dustmen sit complacently 
on their loads, smoking and reading 
the morning paper. If newspapers 
fell from the clouds, the face of the 
heavens would be darkened every 
morning in New York. The streets 
might be mainly carpeted with daily 
papers. 

On Sunday the merchant may go 
to church, but he will read Harpers’ 
weekly or monthly, the Ledger, &c., 
and get several times four cents’ 
worth of sensation and sedative for 
his social faculties. His wife and 
children do the same; and there is a 
wide-spread delusion that a people 
with so much literature and so 
many readers must be educated. 
Culture and intelligence are sup- 
posed to be commensurate with the 
extent of periodical printing; and 
this too when its character is such 
that were there chimney-sweeps— 
as there are not—the all-peryading 
periodical paper would bear the im- 
press of their sooty fingers. 

England has been called a nation 
of shopkeepers. The Federal States 
are a nation of traders, in the sense 
that they buy and sell everything. 
If there is a house that is not to be 
bought, if there is a man who is not 
ready to migrate for money, then 
the house and the man are rare ex- 
ceptions to general rules. In this 
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the Federal contrast strongly with 
the Confederate States. The planter 
is a modern patriarch, who has no 
need to emigrate to find pasture. 
He and his are fixed, and it is their 
interest to make the best of a life 
they cannot leave. Yankees seem 
to think that isolation is individual- 
ism, that to be ready to ‘take up 
your traps and tramp’ is to be a 
cosmopolitan. 

Editors usually are owners or 
part owners of their periodicals, and 
they constitute a power in the State. 
They assist at presidential elections 
in a.sense very different from the 
French significance of the word; and 
no one of the ten commandments is 
as well kept as the truly Democratic 
apothegm ‘to the victors belong the 
spoils.’ After the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, the offices were distributed 
liberally among editors. Seven of 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune were selected to fill im- 
portant appointments. R. Hildreth, 
who had been a Whig-Abolitionist 
editor for many years, and author 
of an excellent American history, 
written in the Whig interest, was 
selected as consul to Trieste. He 
was doubtless the ablest man to 
whom an office was given under 
President Lincoln, but his salary 
was less than he had received as 
one of the editors of the Z’ribune. 
Other editors who had advocated 
Mr. Lincoln’s election were rewarded 
with places under the Government; 
but as advocacy did not necessarily 
imply ability, many appointments 
are held by men who perform their 
duties by proxy, or not at all. Mr. 
Weed, formerly editor of the Albany 
Evening Journal, and a man of fine 
ability--one of the class known as 
‘ self-made men ’—has deprived his 
party and the Government of his 
services by the rare circumstance of 
having a conscience and judgment 
different from his political compeers. 
James Brooks, the editor of the New 
York Express, has been twice a 
member of Congress, and has filled 
other offices of importance. H. J. 
Raymond, of the New York Times, 
has been Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York and Speaker of the State 
House of Representatives. From 
the days of Paulding and Irving, 
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the United States have delighted to 
honour literary men. In the latter 
days of the Republic this has been 
somewhat changed, because un- 
worthy, ignorant, and scheming po- 
liticians have possessed themselves 
of power by base and illegitimate 
means. Official position has lost its 
ancient prestige, as the vulgarity of 
literature and of the literati, in these 
days of sensation novels and cheap 
reprints, has lessened the respect 
paid to authors. 

Newspapers fall from the press 
thickly as snow flakes in winter, 
and three-volume English novels 
appear at a shilling in twenty- 
four hours from the time of their 
reception in New York. Where all 
read—-if we except immigrants from 
Treland, and where novels and news- 
papers are the staple reading, re- 
sults must be seen. It is an element 
of hope and mental health that there 
is not a law of international copy- 
right. The people may get more 
bad books, more Mysteries of Lon- 
dun, and more French philosophy 
and immorality, but they also get 
many more good books. The in- 
fluence of the periodical press in 
America is vastly greater than any- 
where else in the world. When we 
remember that there are in the 
Federal States three hundred daily 
and three thousand weekly news- 
papers, that the principal New York 
journals, with a very few exceptions, 
took up the cry of the Government 
for blood, and that all these thou- 
sands of periodicals are but echoes 
of the New York Tribune, Times, 
Post, &e., we see why there could 


not be peace. The pulpit and the 
press have urged on the war. Al- 
most every popular clergyman has 
his own periodical, where he speaks 
to a larger audience than can be 
accommodated in his church. In 
view of the mighty host thus mar- 
shalled against the liberty of the 
Confederate States, in view of the 
privations of all kinds endured by a 
semi-imprisoned people, it would 
seem as if the South could never 
achieve her independence. But 
when we look at what she has dared, 
endured, and done, we see that she 
can only be conquered by extermin- 
ation. Death, and death only, con- 
—_ the invincible will. The Fe- 

eral Taepings have done much in 
the way of destruction; when and 
how they are to be checked, if at 
all, remains to be seen. If one of 
the fairest regions of this earth is 
not wholly subjugated and given 
over to rapine, by whites and blacks 
transformed into fiends, it will not 
be for want of so-called Gospel mi- 
nisters and conscientious fanatics to 
preach and urge the bloody crusade, 
to bless the invader, and blast the 
invaded. 

Was ever conscience made such a 
curse since the world began as now? 
Self-styled Christians—those whose 
boast it is that they are the apostles 
of human freedom—deny the order 
of the universe in the progress of 
races, and plunge the negroes into 
a slavery a thousand-fold more 
comprehensive and terrible than 
that in which they have protection, 
sustentation, and Christian educa- 
tion. 
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A FORTNIGHT IN BELGIUM IN THE JUNE AND JULY OF 
1863. 


HE Chancellor d’Aguesseau—one 

of the greatest legal luminaries 
possessed by France, and a man 
who worked as hard and as con- 
scientiously as any man of his time 
—was wont to say, when wearied 
with labour, ‘le changement d’étude 
est toujours un délassement ;’ and he 
turned from law to mathematics, 
from mathematics to history, from 
history to a study in which many 
celebrated lawyers have delighted, 
namely, scholastic and casuistical 
divinity. Thus with change he re- 
freshed and recreated himself with- 
out undergoing the labour or fa- 
tigue of locomotion. This was all 
very well in an age when it took an 
hour to make a couple of leagues, 
and when the expense of moving 
also entailed the necessity of mov- 
ing with a retinue of servants, and 
a large supply of provend; but no 
such excuses can be offered in our 
days for stay-at-homeishness. Tra- 
velling is now easy, and travelling 
is now cheap, and therefore every 
man who is a valetudinarian should, 
like young Rapid in the play, cry, 
‘Dash it, man, keep moving.’ Keep 
moving. Physic is of no use; nay, 
it is positively detrimental in such 
cases as I allude to. Throw physic, 
therefore, to the dogs, and instead 
of giving guinea after guinea to a 
regular M.D., or, worse still, instead 
of incurring a long bill with a 
surgeon-apothecary, purchase a rail- 
way ticket, and hurry off to ‘fresh 
fields and pastures new.’ Depend 
upon it, good and friendly reader, 
change of air, change of diet, 
change of scene, and change of 
company, habits of life, and of 
living, are as necessary for the body 
as change of study is indispensable 
forthe mind. It does not do even 
for animals of a lower kind to go 
sempiternally the same never-end- 
ing still-recurring round, as squir- 
rels in a cage. Horses weary at 
this routine work, and in mills and 
quarries where they have to turn, 
day after day, and hour after hour, 
in an endless circle, the owners of 
the property select beasts that are 
blind, or hoodwink those that are 


not; for it is found that this uni- 
form sameness deteriorates the con- 
dition of horses, and turns them off 
their food. 

How much more must this be the 
case with man, who is immeasur- 
ably more intelligent, and whose 
nature and dispositions require 
unintermitting change. The too 
trusting reader should be told that 
I conscientiously, to the letter, 
practise what I zealously preach. 
Since February last I have allowed 
no month to pass without its tour, 
without changing my air and loca- 
lity. I have been since that time 
in Ireland, in Scotland, in France, 
and behold me now in Belgium, 
a country not unlike our own, 
whether as regards climate, popula- 
tion, or institutions. 

Nor is it only medical men who 
counsel these frequent changes: 
statesmen, lawyers, and poets also 
counsel them, and what is better 
still, practise them in their own 
proper persons. No man more fre- 
quently changed his air than the 
silver-tongued Murray, better known 
as the great Lord Mansfield. In 
the course of a single month he 
frequently went from Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields to Hampstead Heath, from 
Hampstead Heath to Caen Wood, 
from Caen Wood to ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, and from Tunbridge to Wey- 
mouth, Bath, and Clifton Hotwells. 
So with his countryman, the slip- 
pery Wedderburne, better known 
as Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 
He also was a great sojourner at 
Tunbridge Wells and Bath, and 
made very frequent tours on the 
Continent. The great Chatham, 
too, constantly moved about (it 
must be admitted, with a little too 
much state); and his more wonder- 
ful son also ran down to Walmer, 
Hayes, and Burton-Pynsent as often 
as the public business would per- 
mit him. Who changed air more 
in his day than Erskine? or who 
in ours more than Lord Brougham, 
better known as Henry Brougham ? 
From Westmoreland to Cannes, 
from Cannes to London, from Lon- 
don to the Border country, the elo- 
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quent advocate and great debater 
of former days passes every six 
months in quick succession. In 
truth it is unnecessary to argue the 
point on the side of health, of re- 
creation, or of pleasure. Rousseau, 
indeed—one of the most despicable 
and worthless of men, but one of 
the most eloquent writers—says, in 
Le Divin de Villuge:— 


Rarement & courir le monde, 
On devient plus homme de bien ; 


and certainly he affords in his own 
prope r person a notable example of 

1 man naturally vile made viler by 
rubbing himself against the world. 
But a_ solitary exception to the 
general rule proves nothing. 

The poet of society, Tommy 
Moore, was in all respects a better 
man than Rousseau, and he tells 
us, in praise of roaming :— 

When pleasure begins to grow dull in the 
east 

Let us take up our wings and fly off to the 
west, 


This is indeed the philosophy of 
health as well as of pleasure, and 
it is because it is so that Iam now 
straying amidst the Dunes of Flan- 
ders, and prying and peering curi- 
ously into its wonderful old and 
medieval cities and towns. Though 
Belgium—to its honour be it said— 
is as open as France to England in 
the matter of passports, yet it is 
not without trouble an Englishman 
gets down, on the preliminary jour- 
ney, to the London Bridge station, 
if starting for Ostend by: the early 
morning train at 7.30. 

I have been all my life an early 
riser, and it is now irksome to me 
to travel at night; but if I were to 
state the difficulty found in getting 
metropolitan cabs to take one up 
at half-past six of a spring or sum- 
mer morning, few would believe 
them. Having great faith in the 
efficacy of vehicles open to all the 
winds of Heaven, I always, when 
possible, travel in a Hansom; but 
as Hansoms do not make their 
appearance before nine A.M., one is 
obliged to make a special agreement 
with them over-night. 

I am quite four ‘miles distant 
from London Bridge Terminus, 
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and have found that these pre- 
ferential cabs will not come spe- 
cially to perform this journey un- 
less paid four shillings, or double 
fare. Even the owner or driver of 
a four-wheeler will not undertake it 
under three shillings or three and 
sixpence; and three quarters of an 
hour, and sometimes all but an 
hour, are consumed in the journey 
to the Dover terminus. It is a 
journey, however, in which much 
may be seen by an observing man. 
In truth no one can know how 
London is supplied with provisions, 
how her working population live, 
unless he frequents the streets and 
markets of an early morning. The 
number of sellers of matutinal cof- 
fee and tea is quite wonderful, and 
the thousands of working-men who 
breakfast at these cheap refectorial 
stalls would scarcely be credited by 
a fashionable West-ender. More 
wonderful still is the crowd of 
carts, taxed carts, and waggons at 
Newgate-market, extending on the 
one side to the extreme end of St. 
Paul’s - churchyard, and on _ the 
other side to the middle of Alders- 
gate and the end of Giltspur Streets. 
From Newgate Market, in truth, 
almost all London is supplied with 
victual, and the purchases are 
made chiefly between five and eight 
A.M. 

It is the same in respect to fish 
at Billingsgate; and the early hours 
which butchers and fishmongers 
are thus forced, in following their 
business, to keep, is one among the 
reasons why they have so much 
healthier an appearance, and in 
reality enjoy so much better health, 
than other and more sedentary 
tradesmen. Another class of per- 
sons who are encountered in these 
early metropolitan journeys are the 
newsmen and newsboys, and they 
also healthfully profit by their early 
hours and foot exercise. There is 
scarcely one of them whose com- 
plexion is not ruddy and rubicund, 
or whose condition of body. is not 
far above par. 

Another class encountered in 
going to the Dover rail between the 
arly hours of six and eight are the 
Trish hodmen, who now dignify 
themselves with the title of ‘archi- 
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tects’ assistants. These are a 
cheery, alert, active set of fellows, 
supple, muscular, and wiry, who 
are capable of going through an 
immense deal of work with a 
springiness and elasticity quite 
wonderful. I attribute their health- 
ful hilarity to their early hours, and 
to their working all day al fresco, 
exposed to the wind and sun. 

Compare their condition with 
that of the bakers, most of whom 
are Germans and Scotch, or with 
that of compositors or printers, and 
the difference will be at once dis- 
cernible in the aspects. of in-door 
and out-door labour. 

There is not a more soddened or 
sickly-looking set of men anywhere 
than these journeyman - bakers : 
they are as pale and colourless as 
the compositors, and look far more 
dough-baked. Neither the bakers 
nor the compositors are freer or 
looser livers than the costermon- 
gers, knackers, and hawkers of fish, 
fruit, and vegetables, whom one 
meets in an early ride towards 
London-bridge; but as costermon- 
gers, knackers, and hawkers live 
all day long in the roads of the 
suburbs, and in the streets of the 
heart of London, their dissolute 
lives, and their addiction to pota- 
tions pottle-deep of strong drinks, 
do not tell on them as on men 
confined in close, ill - ventilated 
rooms lighted with gas, or as on 
journeyman bread-bakers sweated 
and parboiled in the bakehouses of 
this great metropolis. Enough, 
however, on a subject merely colla- 
teral to a short continental journey. 

I may also remark, in passing, 
that the journey from any distant 
West-end point—say from West- 
bourne Terrace, Onslow Square, or 
Portman or Grosvenor Squares—to 
London Bridge is one of the most 
fatiguing that can be undergone. 
From the crowded state of the 
streets even at early hours there 
arise constant stoppages and fre- 
quent détours. Let us hope that 
those who come after us will have 
the benefit of an underground rail- 
way, as well ventilated and as well 
Managed as that running from 
Bishop’s Road to Farringdon Street, 
and the benefit also of a Thames 
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embankment, which must greatly 
ease the traffic of the Strand, Fleet 
Street, the Poultry, and London 
Bridge itself. 

Arrived at the Dover station 
there is generally a wrangle about 
the fare. The London cabman is so 
incorrigibly sordid a dog that no 
excess of liberality will satisfy his 
eager craving. If you tender him a 
shilling beyond his legal fare he 
will chaffer and squabble for an 
additional shilling, an additional 
sixpence, or any loose coppers you 
may have about you. 

I must say the arrangements of 
the South - Eastern Railway are 
liberal in respect of luggage. If 
your portmanteau exceeds by a 
pound, or even a few pounds, the 
alloted weight, they do not at once 
mulct you with the overplus, like 
the French or continental railroads, 
who are avidly anxious to make the 
beam kick in their own favour. 
The French are fond of calling us 
a nation of shopkeepers; but the 
reproach—and it is meant as one— 
is unjustly made. If ever there 
was on earth a nation of shop- 
keepers, it is the French them- 
selves. We are merchants in the 
best sense of the word: it is they 
who are, par excellence, shopkeepers. 
They dispose, lay out, and arrange 
their goods in the windows of their 
boutiques with an art, an address, 
and a talent which it is vain to seek 
among our traders. In the affair of 
payment, too, they look much more 
keenly after their money than us 
English. Let an Englishman order 
gloves, boots, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
or any ware from a French shop- 
keeper, and he will find them arrive 
at the witching hour of dinner, 
when Jacques Crapaud makes sure 
to earth his customer, and to re- 
ceive the argent comptant. The 
Belgians, though not so eager as 
the French in this regard, yet dis- 
play a keenness unknown to our 
tradesmen. 

It has been my fate to have tra- 
velled for nearly forty years in most 
parts of the civilized world, but in 
no country that I have ever seen is 
there such a beautiful ride in the 
months of June and July, as that 
from London to Dover. The county 
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of Kent, at all times beautiful and 
picturesque, then wears its loveliest 
garb and exhibits its highest culti- 
vation. The inequality of the sur- 
face, the diversity of the scenery, 
the variety of the verdure, the 
clusters of the small hills succeeding 
each other in endless succession, are 
not to be matched in the whole 
world. The land is all through 
cultivated like a garden. Wheat, 
oats, barley, peas, beans, canary-seed, 
millet, lucerne, and sainfoin, succeed 
each other in pleasing variety. 
There is seen in every part of the 
land that which is rarely witnessed 
in Belgium or France—plantations 
of oak varied with the beautiful 
horse-chestnut-tree, ash, willow, and 
maple-wood. Hops there are to be 
seen in Belgium, between Ostend 
and Bruges, and Bruges and Brus- 
sels, but no such hops as are beheld 
in Kent. In this county they are 
generally planted in mounds and 
under spade cultivation. The hop 
plant rises in Kent-to a height un- 
known on the continent; and though 
we learned its cultivation from the 
Flemings nearly three centuries 
and a half ago, yet we have since 
greatly surpassed our masters. It 
is not merely the hop that lends a 
charm to Kent, but its orchards of 
apples, cherries, and filberts are, for 
verdure and beauty, unique. The 
garden grounds of Kent are also pre- 
eminent for furnishing primeurs to 
the London markets, and the weald 
presents woodlands unapproachable 
in any other land. Foreigners on 
either side of me in the train freely 
admitted this fact; and were raptu- 
rous in praise of the beauty of the 
fair daughters of perfide Albion. 
With a brilliant morning sun we 
arrived at Dover, and before nine 
o'clock were aboard the Princess 
Clementine, which had the Belgian 
colours flying at her masthead, 
carrying the mails; and in three 
minutes we were under weigh for 
Ostend. Not far from the Belgian 
boat was moored the French Calais 
mail-packet, with the French tri- 
colour flying, and the name and 
destination of the vessel clearly visi- 
» ble. Yet, notwithstanding this, in the 
broad glare of day, a most intelligent 
Frenchman (I heard. and believe, 
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it was Levasseur, the comic actor 
and singer,) with his nephew, who 
had been at school in England, 
walked aboard the wrong packet, and 
did not discover his mistake till we 
were half a league from the harbour 
of Dover. Both vessels were then 
under high steam pressure and 
steering different courses, so that to 
transfer our passenger to his own 
and his nephew’s luggage—both of 
which were registered for Paris on 
board the Calais steamer—was quite 
impossible. The Frenchman soon 
learned that on his arrival at Ostend 
he would have to take the rail to 
Ghent before he could get into com- 
munication with the French Chemin 
de Fer du Nord. For a while the 
expense and the idea of not being in 
Paris to dinner fretted him exces- 
sively; but he soon recovered his 
composure and good humour. To 
say the truth, the French have gene- 
rally much more philosophy in mis- 
adventures of this kind than the 
English; they are born with a 
happy disposition to look on the 
brighter side of things, and think, 
with Dr. Pangloss, in Voltaire, that 
all is for the best in this best of 
possible worlds. 

We had a fine bright day, warm 
and genial, in making the passage 
to Ostend. When about mid-chan- 
nel we were encountered by a flock 
of carrier pigedns, one of which 
approached so near that it seemed 
for a moment to nestle in the main- 
mast. These birds were British, 
and were let loose from Mechlin to 
fly homeward. The Belgians, I 
would observe in passing, are great 
pigeon fanciers, and we had on 
board two gentlemen—one from Tir- 
lemont and the other from Malines 
—who had been to London expressly 
to purchase birds of this description 
to cross with Belgian birds. Two 
cages, containing each six birds, lay 
on deck; but whether the pigeons 
that fluttered about our ship were 
attracted by the presence of their 
brother and sister birds who came 
from the Seven Dials it is difficult 
to say. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that large sums are netted at 
Antwerp, on the Stock Exchange of 
that place, by means of these carrier 
pigeons. They make the journey to 
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London in less than four hours, and 
fly to Paris and Amsterdam in a 
time incredibly short. The dealers 
m these birds in the Seven Dials 
and Monmouth-street are, in this 
metropolis, chiefly Jews, and they 
are mostly employed in the service 
of Jewish stockbrokers. More com- 
bative birds than the carrier pigeons 
aboard the Princess Clementine it 
has seldom been my fate to meet. 
Before we had been two hours at 
sea, the owners of the two cages 
were obliged to separate the fowl, 
the crest and comb of the weaker 
birds having been pecked in the 
most sanguinary manner by the 
stronger male birds. 

The coasts of France and Belgium— 
spreading from Calais and Boulogne 
to Ostend and Blankenberg—are ex- 
ceedingly flat and sandy, and no- 
thing can be more unpicturesque. 
The Phare or lighthouse of Ostend 
is, however, seen at night from a 
distance of several leagues at sea, 
though in the day you distinguish 
little till within three or four leagues 
of the town. 

Probably no portion of Belgium 
affords more visible indications of 
improvement than the town and 
port of Ostend. Little more than 
thirty years ago there was not a 
more exposed port in the north of 
Europe than this; but within a few 
years a magnificent Digue or sea 
wall, undoubtedly the finest in 
Europe, has been erected, which not 
merely serves as a barrier and har- 
bour, but as a promenade for the 
visitors. At one end of this truly 
Roman work, a stupendous light- 
house has been erected, thirty-two 
métres in height. The advantage 
of this lighthouse to the fishermen 
of Belgium and the Pas de Calais 
need not be insisted on. These 
hardy fellows, as well as the fisher- 
men of Blankenberg, proceed every 
year to the coasts of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Faroe Isles, for the 
cod-fishing, so that from two hun- 
dred and eighty to three hun- 
dred chasse-marées, Belgian and 
French, numbering from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand sailors, 
occasionally, if not uniformly, par- 
take of the advantage of this light. 
It should also be stated to the 
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credit of the Belgian Government, 
that the dunes and dykes be- 
tween Ostend, Bruges, and Blanken- 
berg, are kept in excellent repair, 
so that the pious Roman Catholics 
and Ultramontanes of Bruges and 
Ghent, and their thousands of Bé- 
guines, are supplied during Lent 
—which is most rigorously observed 
in Belgium, and on all fasting days, 
be it observed, which are numerous 
—not merely with fresh sea-fish, but 
that which in winter they prefer, 
salted cod-fish and salted skate. 

We arrived at Ostend at half-past 
two o’clock, on the first really fine 
summer’s day we had at the end of 
June, and were at once conducted 
to the custom-house, which is not 
far from the landing place. No 
passports whatever were demanded, 
and the examination of my, and I 
believe of most of the passengers’ 
luggage, was a mere formality. Os- 
tend, situated on the shores of the 
German Ocean, is most conveniently 
placed, since the establishment of 
railways, for communication with 
the Continent. The country being a 
dead flat, railways have been esta- 
blished at less than a tithe of the 
cost expended on them in England, 
and they are exceedingly well 
managed. The moment my lug- 
gage was obtained, I proceeded to 
the Hotel des Bains, which has the 
repute, and, I believe, deservedly, of 
the best house in the town, but was 
surprised to find there was no table 
d’hote. 

‘ What is the reason you have no 
table d’héte?’ Iasked of the managing 
mistress of the house, the daughter- 
in-law of the proprietor, an old octo- 
genarian Frenchman of Poitiers and 
a décoré of the Grande Armée. 

‘As yet, you see, sir,” said the 
hostess, ‘ we have found it impossible 
to organise one. No strangers have 
yet arrived for the bathing season, 
which does not commence before 
the middle of July. A few people, 
it is true, daily come by the steamer, 
but they are mere birds of passage, 
who start in the next train for Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Frankfort, the German 
baths, Switzerland, Italy, or Russia. 
In truth, continued the hostess, ‘ we 
have but one guest in the house ex- 
clusive of yourself—the Inspector 
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of the Marine from Antwerp, and his 
dinner hour is so uncertain, from a 

ress of business, that sometimes he 
aon at five and sometimes not till 
seven or half-past.’ I was therefore 
fain to dine alone, and ordering my 
solitary meal at a quarter-past seven, 
wended my way to the shore to cool 
my parched skin by a dip in the 
open sea. Proceeding ice the 
Rue du Moulin, across the Place 
d’Armes, and through the Marché 
aux Herbes, I arrived at length at 
the Pavillon des Dunes, where I 
paid seventy-five centimes for my 
ticket, two towels, and a pair of 
drawers, rather the worse for much 
wear, and which are an indispensa- 
ble adjunct to bathing on the French 
and Belgian coasts. The damsel who 
received my fifteen sous was neither 
graceful nor comely: she spoke a 
Flemish patois interlarded with a 
word or two of English, in which 
the burden of her song was the 
craving of a luck-penny for herself. 
The bathing-machine was wet, sand- 
strewed, and rickety; the horse 
which drew it looked wild and 
shaggy, and the driver, a semi-savage, 
appeared unkempt, ragged, and 
timorous. He, too, spoke, like the 
woman, only a bastard Flemish, and 
which, nevertheless, I succeeded in 
comprehending. All I could say or 
do, however, would not induce him 
to drive me into deep water. There 
was a slight and genial breeze, which 
caused what I considered a com- 
fortable and pleasant swell, but this 
poor craven creature of a Belgian 
driver feared the waves would enter 
the machine door and submerge his 
rickety bathing-box. I was there- 
fore obliged to wade some sixty 
yards into the water before I could 
find a depth of somewhat less than 
five feet. The effort would be less 
pleasant if the shores of Ostend 
were not covered by a velvety sand 
not disagreeable to the feet. After 
my swim, I was forced tu wait a 
considerable while for the return of 
the horse to draw me out. On the 
shore I found a Belgian physician, 
with whom I entered into conversa- 
tion, and who expatiated largely on 
the advantages of the Ostend beach 
as a bathing site. I objected that it 
was not as Scarborough, Weymouth, 
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Dover, Dalkey, and Kingstown, 
where you can plunge at once into 
deep water. My opponent, on the 
contrary, contended that the wading 
through shallow water to deep was 
a positive advantage. 

‘In the first place,’ said he, ‘ you 
have the air-bath in wading out, 
which brings your skin and system 
to the proper temperature; secondly, 
the surface of the body is by degrees 
acclimatized to the sea-water; and 
thirdly, if there be disease of the 
heart, the shock is not too great.’ 

I, on the contrary, contended that 
in a person of robust health, the 
shock and the simultaneous immer- 
sion were extremely beneficial and 
eminently corroborant, to use the 
language of Lord Bacon. 

I would observe generally of 
Ostend, as of all Belgian and French 
bathing places, that the bathers re- 
main too long in the sea. Unless 
engaged in the healthful exercise 
of swimming, from three to five 
minutes only should be spent in the 
water; whereas, continental bathers 
waste twenty minutes and half an 
hour in dawdling in the shallows. 
Even an expert swimmer should 
not expend more than ten or fifteen 
minutes in the enjoyment of his 
favourite and bracing exercise. 

I know no bathing place where 
there is found a more healthful 
resort for walking exercise than the 
Digue de Mer at Ostend. This 
magnificent and solid work is nearly 
a mile in extent, and is from eight 
to ten feet in breadth. During the 
season, which lasts from the middle 
of July to the middle of September, 
it is from nine in the morning till 
ten at night the great point of at- 
traction. Here the visitors congre- 
gate to breakfast, dine, smoke, sip 
their coffee, read their journal, play 
at billiards or at draughts, or eat 
their ices. At an elevation of from 
eighty to a hundred feet above the 
sea they can enjoy the healthful sea- 
breezes, witness the departure and 
arrival of the steamers and fishing- 
boats, and regard that German 
Ocean which, ‘ whether in a calm or 
in a storm, is a great production of 
nature.’ On, the Digue are the 
Kursaal, where concerts, balls, and 
soirées dansantes are given. In this 
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establishment there is a restaurant, 
and the principal English, French, 
Belgian, and German journals. The 
establishments of the'Casino and the 
Pavillon Royal belong to the pro- 
prietor of the Kursaal. Beyond 
these are the magnificent light- 
house and the oyster-park, which is 
well worth seeing. The Ostend oys- 
ters are excellent, and are only in- 
ferior, if indeed they be inferior, to 
our own natives. They are fetched 
from Colchester, are laid down at 
Ostend, and after a twelvemonth’s 
sojourn in a foreign mere very much 
improve in flavour. In the months 
of August and September the Pavi- 
lion of the Grand Pare aux Huitres 
is much frequented by visitors, who 
eat their oysters and lobsters al fresco 
in view of the sea. 

A few hundred paces from the 
Pare aux Huitres is the débarcadére 
des bateaux & vapeur, or wharf where 
the steamers are moored to land and 
disembark their passengers. There 
is a communication with the town 
by a small bridge thrown over the 
fossé behind the Kursaal, which leads 
you to the Rue Longue, in which is 
the King’s Palace, not far from 
which is the theatre. There are 
about eighteen thousand inhabit- 
ants at Ostend, but the number is 
doubled during the bathing season. 
The fortifications of the little town 
are not to be despised; they are 
quite modern, and partake of all 
modern improvements. The docks 
between the town and the railway 
station are capable of holding a 
hundred vessels, but they rarely 
contain the tithe of that number, 
Antwerp monopolising the maritime 
commerce of Belgium. 

Though Ostend is the seat of a 
court of justice and of a chamber of 
commerce, and possesses fifty-seven 
well-built streets and fifteen hun- 
dred houses, comfortably furnished, 
yet it has but one bookseller’s shop, 
and this is altogether supported by 
the strangers who frequent the 
place between July and the end 
of September. This does not say 
much for the literary tastes or apti- 
tudes of the Flemings. In faet they 
are a people not at all given to 
reading. The only books circu- 
lating in the town and country sur- 
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rounding it are catechisms, prayer- 
books, and the lives of particular 
saints. The priests, who keep the 
people quite in leading-strings, are 
themselves illiterate and bigoted, 
quite unread in history and belles- 
lettres, only knowing a little scho- 
lastic divinity, which they learn 
from the pages of Van Espen. They 
read scarcely anything but their 
breviaries, or some fanatical paper 
published in the nearest large town 
to their parish. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not wonderful that 
there is no demand for new publica- 
tions. In fact few of the common 
people speak any other language 
than Flemish, and Flanders pos- 
sesses no literature worthy of the 
name. The people are industrious, 
well-disposed, and thrifty. They 
are excellent farmers, industrious 
fishermen, hard-working mechanics, 
and their wives are good cooks and 
careful housewives; but out of 
their own narrow walk they know 
nothing whatever, and are by no 
means intelligent out of their call- 
ings. Their religion consists nearly 
altogether in observances: they 
cross themselves, they fast, they go 
to confession and communion, they 
hear mass on fast-days and holidays 
with edifying regularity, and say 
ever so many paters and aves; but 
this is the beginning and the end of 
their devotion. I do not say that 
they are not moral and devout; but 
their devotion consists in ceremo- 
nious observances. 

I returned to my hotel through 
the Marché aux Herbes, and was 
wonderfully pleased at the neat way 
in which the peasants brought their 
fruit and vegetables to market. 
Even at that hour in the evening 
(seven o’clock) the strawberries and 
cherries looked fresh and well pre- 
served, and the best salesman in 
Covent-garden market might take a 
lesson in tying up salads, cauli- 
flowers, and asparagus from the Bel- 
gian gardeners. The Belgian aspa- 
ragus, I may observe in passing, 
though the sandy soil is favourable 
to its growth, is very inferior to 
ours both in fatness and flavour. 

My dinner at the hotel, though 
solitary, was comfortable enough. 
They gave me a thin potage, a fried 
Z2 
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sole, mutton cutlets, half a fowl 
with a salad, and half a cold lobster, 
for which the charge was 3f. soc. 
A pint of Moet’s champagne was 
charged at 4 f. 50c., and a bottle of 
Eau de Seltz at 1f. My bed-room 
was 2f. 50c.; my breakfast, with a 
fried sole, tea, bread and butter, 
the next morning, was charged at 
two francs, and with mutton cutlets 
and tea on the following day at three 
francs. They have good Medoc at 
four francs the bottle. 

I was so well pleased with the 
quiet and cleanliness of the house 
that I remained at Ostend for three 
days, taking my daily swim and 
saunter along the Digue. After din- 
ner I walked through the Place 
d’Armes to the Digue, and having 
enjoyed the sea-breezes for an hour, 
took my demi tasse and petit verre, al 
fresco, either at the Kursaal or Pavil- 
lon Royal. I observed that among 
the military and natives there was 
an immense consumption of bottled 
beer made in the town, where there 
are several large breweries. It is a 
refreshing beverage, brisk, and 
slightly bitter, but without body. 

Apart from the Digue and sea, 
there is little internal building to be 
seen at Ostend. The place is on every 
side surrounded by water, and there 
are well-contrived sluices and dams, 
by which the watery element may 
be made available in case of hostile 
invasion. Previous to the building 
of the Digue, or sea-wall, the lands 
lying below its level were inundated 
at every recurring tide; but now 
these lands are reclaimed, and form 
a portion of the Polder. One of the 
most interesting sights in the vici- 
nity of Ostend is the Polder of 
Snaerskérké. The name Polder is 
given in Holland and Belgium to 
those alluvial lands surrounded by 
dykes, and rendered susceptible of 
culture. The flow of the tide depo- 
sits twice a day a layer of slimy 
mud, which at length, in a period 
more or less distant, becomes culti- 
vable. Sometimes, according to 
Cuvier, a full century is necessary 
for this deposit to acquire solidity, 
but sometimes it becomes hard and 
consistent in half the time, and 
there at once arises a spontaneous 
vegetation. The mass is then con- 
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verted into what is called terre la- 
bouralle, and seed is thrown in. 
This done, without manure, and 
with the slightest possible labour, 
there is a harvest three or four 
times more abundant than that pro- 
duced from ordinary land. These 
Polder lands are particularly suit- 
able to the culture of madder. 

The Polder of Snaerskérké is the 
most remarkable in the vicinity of 
Ostend; it has been more than 
sixty years in existence, and was 
formed by order of Napoleon I. In 
the last century the land now re- 
claimed was let at a rent of twenty- 
five pounds; after the reclamation 
the tract, exceeding a thousand 
acres, sold for thirty thousand 
pounds, and the value has since 
wonderfully increased. Oats, barley, 
rape, beans, or tares succeed each 
other in due rotation. The dunes, 
or sand-banks, extend along the 
coast from Dunkirk and Furnes to 
Ostend; they are a range of low 
hills formed by the tide and wind- 
driven sands. The scanty verdure 
growing upon these dunes affords 
subsistence to large colonies of rab- 
bits: hundreds of thousands of 
these are shot and snared for the 
English and Paris markets. The 
Purée 4 la Reine of the Paris re- 
staurants, purporting to be made of 
fowls, is really manufactured chiefly 
from Ostend rabbits. The material 
of the filet de lapin aux truffes in 
the Paris cartes comes chiefly also 
from Belgium. 

Beyond the rabbit-warrens pota- 
toes are grown; but they are only 
forced by a liberal application of 
liquid manure. The farther you 
remove from the sea-shore on these 
Polders, the better is the vegetation. 
Three or four miles from the sea a 
large amount of garden and farm 
produce is raised by means of liquid 
human manure. This is the grand 
agent used through Holland, Bel- 
gium, and parts of Switzerland. 

On the morning of my third day 
at Ostend I took the railroad for 
Bruges. The country is all along 
flat, sandy, and unpicturesque ; but 
the number of small farm-houses is 
very great. They look trim and 
tidy, with recently white-washed 
walls; for every one in Belgium 
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appears to wash with lime, white, 
green, or red, at the end of June or 
the beginning of July. 

The country between Ostend and 
Bruges — indeed I might say to 
Ghent and Brussels—is almost uni- 
formly flat; but it is exceedingly 
fertile, from the labour and science 
of man. Liquid and solid manures 
are here also applied by the farmers 
in large quantities, and the result is 
apparent in heavy crops and rich 
verdure. Bruges is surrounded on 
every side by canals. It is three- 
and-thirty years since I last visited 
it, and in all that long period it 
does not appear to me in the least 
altered. There isa stillness and stag- 
nation about it somewhat mournful 
to those who are accustomed to the 
great bustle and real business of 
London; but by degrees, I dare say, 
one gets reconciled to the extreme 
quiet and noiselessness of the solitary 
streets. Imetin the Rue St. Jacques, 
near the Grande Place, a London phy- 
sician, retired some ten years from 
practice, and on remarking to him 
the solitude and silence of the town, 
he said he observed and felt it 
much for the first two or three 
months of his sojourn, but after 
that period the feeling passed en- 
tirely away. ‘So much are we the 
creatures of habit,’ said he, ‘ that I 
should now feel the noise of London 
quite as irksome as you feel the 
silence of Bruges.’ For middle-age 
architecture Bruges is certainly the 
most unique city in Belgium. There 
are three fine churches in the town, 
each of which the visitor should 
see. The first is the cathedral 
church of St. Saviour; the second 
Notre Dame, containing some fine 
pictures ; and the third the church 
of St. Donatus. As, however, itis not 
my intention to make a hand-book 
of the chief town of West Flanders, 
I will not catalogue the curiosities 
of the place, which may doubtless 
be found all ready cut and dry 
in Murray’s Handbook. I made a 
point of visiting the English nun- 
hery, which has existed for more 
than a century. The nuns appear 
léss soddened and swarthy than the 
Belgian Béguines, of whom I shall 


have a word to say in my remarks 
on Ghent. 
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Many of the houses in Bruges are 
well worthy of study. The pic- 
turesque galleries remind one of some 
of the old houses in Spain. The 
belfry in the Grande Place is distin- 
guished by the silveriness of its 
chimes. It is the finest carillon in 
the world. In the last days of June 
and the first days of July nothing 
could be more beautiful than the 
country about Bruges. It was the 
beauty of fruitfulness, however ; for 
the fields were laden with wheat, 
rye, barley, and buck-wheat. Beet- 
root too appeared to be generally 
cultivated, and all vegetables for the 
table, from the Jerusalem artichoke 
to the potato, were here and there 
universally grown in small patches. 

The two great elements for in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil in 
Belgium are human manure and 
human labour. In truth, the labour 
all through the country is garden, 
not agricultural labour. What with 
incessant weedings, hoeings, water- 
ings, and soilings with liquid excre- 
ment, there is no stone left unturned 
to secure a thoroughly productive 
crop. But this system could not be 
adopted with us; it is only suited 
to a country in which the holdings 
are small, the population numerous, 
and capital not over-abundant. 

Little has been hitherto done in 
Belgium by machinery, though, from 
increased intercourse with England, 
machine husbandry is daily more 
and more employed by the gentry, 
who import ploughs, straw-cutters, 
and threshing-machines. Drainage 
also is beginning to be adopted by 
the Belgian noblesse, and drain-tiles 
are very generally manufactured. 
I also noticed an immense improve- 
ment in the breed of cattle since my 
last visit to Bruges. The Baron 
Peers, of Oos p, has within the 
last ten or a dozen years introduced 
fine specimens of the Durham bull 
to cross with the native breeds. 
The races of horses and pigs have 
also been greatly improved from a 
more extended and intimate inter- 
course with England. 

While, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Belgians have 
learned much, and may learn still 
more from us, it must also, on the 
other hand, be conceded that we 
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have much to learn in the treat- 
ment, use, and management of ma- 
nure from them. Their farmers 
take the utmost care to save, to 
mix, and to distribute liquid ex- 
crementitious manure as the most 
powerful fertilizer and producer. 

For centuries this system has 
gone on among thém, and so care- 
ful are they that even the fiente de 
pigeon is providently preserved. It 
is not alone, however, the excretion 
of all animals that is saved, but 
liquid manure is manufactured in 
every farmyard by a process as 
scientific as any suggested by Sir 
Humphry Davy. Every cottage in 
Belgium has its reservoir, in which 
evetything is thrown and mixed 
that can contribute to fertilize the 
fields. Though there are not in the 
land, for agricultural purposes, the 
immense steam-engines which the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Evelyn Denison, has called into 
being, at a cost of five hundred 
pounds, yet almost every house, 
and certainly every farmyard, has 
its liquid-manure tank constructed 
in such a position that all the gut- 
ters, drains, and closets empty into 
it. 

I would here observe that the 
soil of Belgium does not require 
those costly implements which are 
needful in the stiff clay lands of 
England. The soil is light, sandy, 
and friable, and does not require 
more than well-directed human 
effort to labour it. It may be freely 
admitted by every candid man that 
many of the Flemish agricultural 
implements are rude and uncouth; 
but they are not costly: they have 
traditions of centuries in their fa- 
vour, and they do excellent work. 
It is always a difficult thing to 
change the habits of a country, and 
even though theré were the desire 
among the people, which there is 
not, to adopt the latest mechanical 
agricultural improvements, there is 
not the capital to introduce them 
generally. Two or three Grand 
Seigneurs in all Belgium have 
introduced them, and in another 
century certain of them may be- 
come more general; but I do not 
conceive that in our own day there 
can be much change in the general 
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agriculture of the great body of the 
people. Whaf is more especially 
commendable in Belgium is the 
deep-spade husbandry, the per- 
petual system of cropping, and the 
uncommon pains taken to weed the 
soil. 

The variety of crops, too, greatly 
astonish an Englishman. There is 
scarcely a district of this flourishing 
little kingdom in which flax, colza, 
beet, and hemp are not grown. In 
many of the provinces the tobacco- 
plant is carefully cultivated. The 
people of Belgium generally are not 
above the average intelligence, and 
the gentry are not distinguished by 
high intellectual cultivation; but 
in the department of agriculture 
they are pre-eminent, and there is 
a famous school of agriculture at 
Roulers which turns out many 
pupils yearly, who practise as culti- 
vators what they have learned theo- 
retically. At this school practical 
and special agriculture—the breed- 
ing, education, and rearing of do- 
mestic animals, the planning and 
laying out of gardens, forests, nurse- 
ries, and the art of rural construction 
—are all taught, as well as inorganic 
chemistry, agricultural botany, land- 
surveying, the practice of draining, 
and farm accounts. There are pro- 
fessors of rural economy, of agricul- 
ture, of chemistry, of gardening, 
&e. The coffee generally through- 
out the country is considerably, and 
occasionally too largely, mixed with 
chicory ; and the cultivation of this 
plant has of late years greatly ex- 
tended in Flanders, not merely for 
admixture with coffee, but as fresh 
food for cattle. The tobacco of 
Flanders is better and fuller fla- 
voured than that of Alsace, because 
it is more scientifically manured. 

The Polder farms are among the 
largest in Belgium. The farmyards 
and buildings in those parts are not 
distinguished by the usual Flemish 
neatness; but the inhabitants have 
many difficulties to contend with— 
among others, difficulties incident 
to a damp and low situation, pro- 
ducing ague and fever. 

From Bruges I passed to Ghent, 
whose towers and steeples are long 
discerned in the far distance: nor 
are the steeples of churches the 
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only things rendering Ghent re- 
markable. There are also nume- 
rous large whitewashed buildings 
with tall chimneys, as in Lanca- 
shire, denoting that Ghent is a 
manufacturing town, and the chief 
seat of the cotton trade. The gene- 
ral appearance of the city is by no 
means so picturesque as that of 
Bruges: it is altogether more 
modern, and the town has con- 
siderably extended since my last 
visit, made nearly thirty years ago. 
Then a coche d’eau, or canal boat, 
plied between Bruges and Ghent, 
and a very quiet, cheap, and plea- 
sant way of travelling it was; but 
this mode of conveyance has been 
altogether superseded by the rail- 
road, which is much more expedi- 
tious, and in second and third class 
carriages not very much dearer. 

It has been said that Ghent re- 
sembles Manchester; but I never 
could myself trace any resemblance. 
There are a number of canals at 
Ghent which divide the town into 
twenty-six islands, and these are 
connected by upwards of eighty 
bridges; but there is nothing of 
this kind at Manchester. The canals 
of Ghent are also bordered with 
quays, along which are rows of 
trees, offering a shade not found at 
Manchester. 

There was certainly, a couple of 
years ago, a good deal of smoke at 
Ghent; but this has greatly dimi- 
nished since the civil war in Ame- 
rica. In every part of Ghent the 
cotton manufacturers and their 
workmen are in a state of suffering. 
So far back as 1830, 20,000 work- 
men had full employment in the 
cotton-mills in this town, and they 
used up every year about 40,000 
bales of cotton, producing more 
than a million of pieces, represent- 
ing a value of 44,000,000 of francs. 
Now the tenth of this number of 
workmen are not in employment: 
indeed the number of persons en- 
gaged in the cotton manufacture 
at the outbreak of the American 
war amounted only to 10,251, and 
their wages, when fully employed, 
amounts to 100,000 frances, or £4,000 
weekly. During the last two years, 
however, the distress among this 
class of workmen has been exces- 
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sive, and though the Belgians have 
liberally come to the assistance of 
their brethren through the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance and otherwise, yet 
the number of destitute goes on 
increasing. At first it was only 
2484, but now, by the latest statis- 
tical accounts, it amounts to 3394. 
Less wages by 60,000 francs weekly 
are paid riow than in ordinary times, 
so that the succour granted by the 
Cercle Commerciale et Industriel, 
in concert with the Communal 
administration, amounts to 12,000 
francs every seven days. The total 
of subscriptions, when the last ac- 
counts were published, amounted to 
197,903 francs, and the list is still 
increasing; yet in a small and a 
comparatively poor kingdom this 
self-taxation for charitable and phi- 
lanthropic purposes weighs heavily 
on the industrious. Belgian traders 
—and indeed, it is said, persons 
more highly placed at Brussels— 
are deeply anxious for the recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy, 
or for a termination of the Ameri- 
can civil war. Some of the Ghent 
operatives out of work have been 
employed upon the railroads, and 
60,000 francs have been voted by 
the Communal Council of the town 
for this purpose. All this proves 
that a free, an industrious, and a 
religious people have well per- 
formed the duties incident to their 
position; but it is not the less a 
fact that the effort interferes with 
the ordinary course of labour, and 
the general prosperity of the coun- 


I had occasion to buy a few 
articles of cotton hose at Ghent, 
and found them thirty and forty 
per cent. dearer than in London or 


Brighton. For men’s short hose, 
or what the French call chaussettes, 
which would cost 1s. 6d. or 2s. & 
pair in London, I was asked 2s. 6d. 
and 3s., and goods of an inferior 
quality, which would be ticketed in 
London at 1s. 6d. or 1s. 8d., Were 
marked 2s. and 2s. 67. 

It is not my purpose to write a 
descriptive catalogue of what is to 
be seen at Ghent: I leave this to 
the guide-book makers. There is, 
however, a picture in the cathedral 
of St. Bayon, by Rubens, which 
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ranks among the best of his works, 
and which has been commended 
by our great painter and elegant 
writer, Reynolds. ‘There is also a 
pictorial gem—a head of Christ—to 
be seen in the convent of the 
Béguines. 

This convent is in itself well 
worth a visit, and I will here stop 
to say a word of the Béguines. In 
the early history of the Romish 
Church there was, in 1296, an order 
of Tertiaries connected with the 
order of the Fratricelli, who were 
chiefly settled in the Marquisate of 
Ancona and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. They were called Bezochi, 
which, according to Dufresne,” sig- 
nifies, in French, besace, a sack, or 
wallet, such as beggars on the Con- 
tinent and in Ireland carry about 
with them. These Tertiaries were, 
in the middle ages, called Beghards 
and Beguins. The words Beghard, 
Beggehard, Begutta, Beghinus, and 
Beghina have, though they differ in 
termination, but one sense. The 
German and Belgic nations wrote 
the words Beghard and Begutte; 
the French substituted the Latin 
termination, and changed Beghard 
into Beghinus and Beghina; in 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium 
the Latin termination was gradu- 
ally introduced instead of the Ger- 
man, particularly in the feminine 
Begutta, which signifies a female 
beggar, one who asks (beggen, beg- 
geren) with importunity: hence the 
word Béguines, the first convent 
of which order was settled at Vil- 
vorde.t+ Others, on the ‘contrary, 
contend that the name and institu- 
tion of Béguines are derived from 
St. Begghe, Duchess of Brabant, 
and according to the Dictionnaire 
de Trevaux, this etymology wears 
the appearance of truth. But be 
the origin of the name what it may, 
it is certain that there were several 
communities of these women esta- 
blished in Flanders, Lorraine, and 
Picardy t in the thirteenth century. 
A very old French author says that 
the most extensive convent-of Bé- 
guines was at Malines. ‘Le Bégui- 
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nage de Malines est le plus con- 
sidérable de toute la Flandre. Il 
est grand comme une petite ville, et 
Yon dit qu’il y a dans ce béguinage 
quinze ou seize cents Béguines sans 
comprendre les pensionnaires dont 
le nombre est trois fois plus grand’ 
The most famous convent of Bé- 
guines, however, is now at Ghent. 
It is situated in the Rue de Bruges; 
and there is also a lesser or little 
Béguinage. The numbers of the 
Béguines in the town and its envi- 
rons amount to several hundreds: 
I have heard indeed that they 
amount to, if they do not exceed, 
eight hundred, a number which I 
can scarcely credit: they certainly 
amount to more than six hundred. 
The vow taken by these women is 
not perpetual, and I believe even 
widows can enter the order; and 
certain it is that many women who 
have lived within the walls of a 
Béguinage have gone out into the 
world, have married, and have 
brought up families; but the order 
is not popular with the liberal party 
in Belgium, and in common it is 
used, as in France, to signify hypo- 
crisy, simulated devotion, and a 
see who is called ‘Mangeuse 

e Saints.’ ‘C’est une sceur Menctte, 
c'est une sceur Béguine’ is a term of 
reproach. The Béguines are thought 
worldly, self-seeking, and fond of 
money. At Ghent, after you pur- 
chase their lace, they allow you to 
see their art treasures free, other- 
wise you must drop a piece of 
money into the coffers of the esta- 
blishment. They are seen walking 
in every part of the town, but their 
ap ce excites no reverence, 
indeed no respect. The University 
of Ghent is one of the few liberal 
Universities of Belgium: it is di- 
vided into four faculties — law, 
medicine, science, philosophy and 
letters; and not very many years 
ago a school of civil engineering 
was added. One of the professors 
of this University (M. Laurent) has 
lately done good service in address- 
ing a series of letters to M. Nothomb, 
a member of the Chamber of Repre- 


* Glossar, Latinat, Media. 
+ Erycius Paleanus. De Beghinarum apud Belgas institutio et nomine suffragio. 
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sentatives, in which he exposes the 
efforts of the Ultramontane clergy 
to exercise complete dominion under 
the name of Liberty.* At very great 
length M. Laurent explains the dif- 
ference between the Gallican and 
the Ultramontane Church, and 
clearly shows that while the Galli- 
cans recognize the sovereignty of 
the State, the Ultramontanes deny 
it. In truth, if the Ultramontane 
clergy were not checked by public 
opinion in Belgium, their inter- 
ference would know neither limits 
nor bounds. M. Laurent is a Pro- 
fessor of Law at Ghent University, 
and because in his course he ad- 
duced certain historical facts, the 
Bishop launched a mandement, or 
pastoral, against the University in 
which the Professor taught law. 
But M. Laurent used the freedom 
of the press against the Churchman, 
and now enlightened public opinion 
is on his side. M. Laurent does not 
indulge in any vulgar or fiery dia- 
tribes against the clergy, but merely 
proves, in a temperate manner, that 
Ultramontane principles are incom- 
patible with a free Government. 
The Ultramontane Church will not 
be subject to the State: it must be 
above it, or it becomes restless, med- 
diesome, and undermining. 

Nor is it only the Count Louis 
Joseph Delebecque, Bishop of Ghent, 
who has issued mandements such as 
these: the Bishop of Bruges, Mon- 
seigneur Malou, has also denounced 
the Government under which he 
lives and receives sixteen thousand 
francs a year, and does everything 
in his power to oppose and upset 
the existing ministry. Monseigneur 
Malou is a thorough Jesuit, and 
deeply imbued with the principles 
of that order; he was educated at 
Saint Acheul, a French Jesuit col- 
lege very obnoxious to M. Dupin, in 
the time of Charles X.; his theo- 
logical studies were made at Rome, 
and on his return he filled the chair 
of dogmatic theology at the bigoted 
University of Louvain. He is a man 
of some ability; but his opinions, 
like those of his brother, are asce- 
tically Ultramontane. That brother, 
Jules Malou, who is ten years his 
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junior, is a man of more cleverness. 
He has filled various administrative 
posts, was chef de division in the 
Ministry of Justice, and ultimately 
Governor of Antwerp. He entered, 
in 1845, into the Liberal ministry 
formed by M. Van de Weyer, the 
present ambassador in London, as 
Minister of Finances; but his Ultra- 
montane opinions soon placed him 
in dissonance with his colleagues, 
and among these colleagues he was 
the only one who joined the ministry 
of M. de Theux, one of the chiefs 
of the Ultramontane party, in 1846. 
That ministry was overthrown in 
1847; but during its continuance 
Jules Malou distinguished himself 
as @ brilliant, but bitter speaker; 
and he is now, with MM. de Theux 
and Nothomb, one of the leaders of 
the Catholic opposition. 

Ghent, as I observed before, is not 
so picturesque as Brussels ; but here 
and there in many of the streets 
there are gloomy old mansions of 
the middle ages, which have been 
converted into inns, warehouses, or 
commercial establishments. The 
peculiar high tilted roofs, the high 
steeped galleries, the fantastic chim- 
neys and mullioned windows, all 
speak of a condition of things long 
passed away; but the old towers 
and belfries still remain. 

The woollen manufacture, intro- 
duced into Ghent in the time of 
Edward III., has greatly declined ; 
but there is a brisk corn trade and 
good ship-building yards in the 
town. 

In nothing is Belgium more dis- 
tinguished than by her railroads. 
Her northern, western, eastern, and 
southern lines present a total of 
1,824,153 metres, 748,606 métres of 
which are worked by the State. 
During the past year 677,542 first- 
class travellers, 1,185,554 second- 
class, and ‘5,799,800 third-class tra- 
veilers have journeyed by the Belgian 
railroads, and during all that time 
not a single travelling passenger 
has been killed. The result of ca- 
sualties proves that two travellers 
have been wounded by their own 
fault. In all the railways of the 
country, whether worked by the 
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Government or by companies, the 
deaths occasioned by accidents to 
servants of the line have only 
amounted to fourteen, and the inju- 
ries to servants have only amounted 
to thirty-four. This is a small figure 
when compared with the casualties 
on our own railroads, whose speed, 
to be sure, is much quicker. But 
the destruction and waste of human 
life with us greatly exceeds the ratio 
of our speed. 

In floriculture the citizens of 
Ghent surpass the far-famed Hol- 
landers, and the gardens of the 
Botanical Society are celebrated 
throughout Europe. Florists, ar- 
boriculturists, nurserymen, and 
seedsmen drive a roaring business. 
Plants to the value of a couple of 
million of francs are exported an- 
nually by those in the trade. 

The shops in Ghent would not, 
according to our English ideas, be 
considered good, nor the charges 
moderate. 

From the capital of East Flanders 
I proceeded to the capital of all 
Belgium—Brussels, which I had not 
visited since 1840. Brussels has no 
doubt been much improved within 
three-and-twenty years, more espe- 
cially in the Quartier Leopold. The 
city is now surrounded by two 
leagues of Boulevards, displaying 
more verdure than is generally 
found in large cities. In these alleys 
the élite of Brussels ride and drive 
in the summer evenings till eight or 
nine o’clock, when numbers proceed 
to the Théatre du Pare, or to the 
Wauxhall, where there is a concert 
of instrumental music. 

At the Théatre du Pare I had the 
pleasure of seeing Madame Doche, 
whom I remember twenty years ago 
at the Vaudeville and the Gymnase 
as Eugénie Plunkett, where she ac- 
quired great vogue in La Dame aux 
Camélias and Louise de Nanteuil. She 
appeared at Brussels as Marguerite, 
in Le Roman dun Jeune Homme 
Pauvre of Octave Feuillet; and, 
though years have somewhat told on 
her, yet she played with spirit and 
vivacity, and was much applauded 
by the jeunesse dorée of Brussels, who 
are passionately addicted to French 
literature. 

The hotels at Brussels were as 
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long as I remember good; and in 
the days of my boyhood the Hotel 
de Flandre was famous, not merely 
for the moderation of its charges, 
but for,its excellent cheer. It is stil] 
moderate in its prices, and its table 
d’hote excellent. While other hotels 
on the Continent have raised the 
price of their table @’héte two and 
three francs, the Hétel de Flandre 
has merely raised it ten sous, and 
gives for four francs a head a far 
better dinner than is had at the 
Hotel du Louvre for seven, and at 
the Grand Hotel for eight francs. 
The sitting-rooms and bed-rooms at 
the Hotel de Flandre are charged at 
a moderate price; the latter at three 
and four francs per night, with one 
franc a day for servants; and the 
attendance is excellent. The hotel 
has recently been enlarged, a second 
house being added to it, which per- 
mits of a new salle & manger, a spa- 
cious, elegant, and well-ventilated 
room. 

The Hotel de Bellevue, in the 
Place Royale, exactly opposite the 
Hotel de Flandre, is larger and 
more expensive than the Hoétel de 
Flandre; but it is not a better, and 
in my mind not so good a house. 
It was kept by Proft with credit for 
more than half a century, and he 
only retired about sixteen months 
ago, having made a large fortune. 
The Hotel de France is likewise a 
good house, and well situated. 
There is a restaurant facing the 
park, where the dinners are good in 
quality and moderate in price. Nor 
is there any want of coffee-houses. 
There is the Café des Milles Co- 
lonnes, in the Place de la Monnaie, 
and another coffee-house nearly op- 
posite the Hotel Bellevue, and just 
adjoining Muquardts’, the book- 
sellers, where the Jimes and Galig- 
nant may be seen. The consumption 
of Brussels beer and Biére de Lou- 
vaine at this shop is something enor- 
mous. The amount of English pale 
ale consumed is also considerable. 

Most of the literary works prohi- 
bited in France are procurable at 
Muquardts’ large publishing and 
bookselling establishment at Brus- 
sels. Two of these pamphlets are 
remarkable. One is Les deux Cours 
et les Nuits de St. Cloud; ou, Meurs, 
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Débauches, et Crimes de la Famille 
Bonaparte, and the other is Liste Ci- 
vile de Napoléon III., comparée avec 
celle de Lowis Philippe et avec le Re- 
venu et la Défense du Peuple. Not 
merely is Brussels the depository of 
works obnoxious to the partisans of 
Cesarism in France, but it is the 
refuge, as in the early days of 
Louis XVIII., of men who have 
been persecuted by the French 
Government. Cambacéres, Sieyes, 
David, General Lamarque, Barrere, 
Bory St. Vincent, and scores of 
others, found a refuge in Brussels in 
1815, and hundreds of proscribed 
politicians and journalists, who 
would not be safe in Paris, now 
labour in peace under Leopold LI., 
the very best and the wisest sove- 
reign in Europe. 

Scarcely a twelvemonth has elapsed 
since the best friends of Belgium in 
this country, and the best friends of 
limited constitutional monarchy in 
Europe, were oppressed with the 
idea that the days of King Leopold 
were numbered, and that our neigh- 
bours were about to lose one of the 
most prudent and politic sovereigns 
that has reigned in modern times. 
But thanks to the energies of a 
good constitution, of a placid and 
firm mind, and a well-spent youth 
—thanks, above all, to English me- 
dlical science, the King of the Bel- 
gians has taken a new lease of his 
existence, and is now not only com- 
pletely restored to his pristine 
health, but is completely relieved of 
one of the most painful maladies to 
which suffering humanity is or can 
be subjected. His Majesty is now 
enabled to take horse and carriage 
exercise—is enabled to dedicate him- 
self with all his recovered strength 
to the uniform transaction of public 
business, and will be enabled, at or 
before the time these lines meet the 
reader’s eye, to receive his well- 
beloved niece, our own most gra- 
cious Sovereign. At no period in 
the past year in the progress of his 
malady, when attended by the 
French surgeon Cividle, were these 
cares intermitted by this conscien- 
tious constitutional monarch ; but it 
is one thing to transact affairs op- 
pressed with agonising pain and 
suffering, another and a different 
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thing to approach public business 
with the ‘ mens sana in corpore sano.’ 
This, owing to the skill of Mr. Henry 
Thompson, of Wimpole-street, his 
Belgian Majesty is now able to do; 
and I know from the lips of Dr. 
Perkins—an able physician, resident 
in Brussels since 1817, and an ac- 
complished scholar as well as an 
able physician—that King Leopold 
is not the only personage in Brussels 
who has profited by the considerable 
sojourn of an eminent foreign sur- 
geon within the little realm of the 
Low Countries. 

Albeit the condition of Belgium, 
with the exception of Ghent, is ge- 
nerally prosperous and progressive, 
still these are anxious and trying 
times for smaller powers, and pos- 
sibly more anxious still for what are 
called the great military monar- 
chies. Belgium, however, is safe 
under the zgis of her sage sove- 
reign, of her limited monarchy, and 
her eminently popular, if not tho- 
roughly democratic, constitution. 
Considering the thriftiness, industry, 
and peaceful character of her inha- 
bitants, the fruitfulness of her soil, 
the tried skill of her sons in agri- 
culture, there seems no reason to 
doubt that the prosperity of the 
country must extend year by year, 
if the peace of Europe be preserved. 

The King lives chiefly at Laeken, 
where he hospitably receives many 
of the political and literary celebri- 
ties of Europe. He is surrounded 
by his family—in every sense a 
happy family of children and grand- 
children—and. by none of them is 
he more regarded and reverenced 
than by the Duke of Brabant, his 
heir and future (may the day be long 
distant!) successor. 

The Duke, married to an Arch- 
duchess of Austria, is very partial 
to England and Englishmen. He 
learned our language and literature 
from a ripe and good scholar, well 
competent to teach him both, the 
Rev. Wm. Drury, formerly one of the 
masters of Harrow, and now British 
chaplain at Brussels. Mr. Drury, a 
man of the most amiable and unaf- 
fected manners, has been resident 
for many years at Brussels, where 
he is universally esteemed both by 
his own countrymen and natives. 
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The Duke of Brabant, without being 
so popular as his father with all 
classes, is still very popular, and by 
his unaffected, unpretending man- 
ners, conciliates general esteem. In 
the party contentions of the country 
he takes no ostensible part. He is 
neither Liberal, nor Ultramontane, 
nor Catholic, but wholly and en- 
tirely Belgian, wishing the pros- 
perity of the kingdom at large. He 
is not in extremes on any side, 


In moderation placing all his glory, 
For Tories call him Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 


One little anecdote will show the 
simple and unaffected character of 
the man. When not very long ago 
in England, he wrote on his arrival 
to Lord Palmerston, stating that he 
was aware of the many avocations 
and engagements of the Premier, 
and requesting the noble Viscount 
not to call on him, as his Royal 
Highness purposed forestalling Lord 
Palmerston’s visit by calling that 
day at Cambridge House. Within 
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an hour an answer was returned 
that Lord Palmerston would have 
the honour of paying his respects to 
his Royal Highness that very day, 
and could not forego what he consi- 
dered a duty. Within two hours 
the noble member for Tiverton ap- 
peared, and was received by the 
suite in the hall. His first move 
was to take two steps, his second 
three, and in this way the saloon 
was quickly entered ere the Premier 
could be announced by the asto- 
nished attendants, who toiled, or 
rather jumped, after the springiest 
septuagenarian that ever held the 
sword of State. 

Laeken, where the royal palace is 
situated, well merits a visit. Its 
cemetery contains the tomb of that 
distinguished soldier, the brave and 
honourable Belliard, late French 
ambassador at Brussels, and a mau- 
soleum to the memory of the gifted 
Malibran Garcia, for whom Lamar- 
tine composed the epitaph engraven 
on her tomb :— 


Beauté, genie, amour, furent son nom de femme, 
Ecrit dans son regard, dans son cur, dans sa voix, 
Sous trois formes au ciel appartenait cette ime, 
Pleurez terre, et vons ciel, accueillez-la trois fois. 


The husband of Malibran, the ex- 
quisite violinist, Bériot,distinguished 
by the breadth and beauty of his 
tones, is now blind at Brussels; but 
he has given to his country a suc- 
cessor worthy of him in his pupil 
Vieuxtemps. While on the chapter 
of cemeteries, I may remark that I 
also, as a matter of duty, visited the 
English cemetery beyond the Porte 
de St. Gilles, where affection led me 
to visit the tomb of one who is 
loved and mourned by his only sur- 
vivor. 

* * * * * * 

There is a good deal of literary 
ability at Brussels, in Antwerp, and 
in Ghent; but it does not find vent 
or utterance in original works. The 
talent of the country is chiefly di- 
rected to the periodical press, which 
is numerous at Brussels. I will 
speak of a few of the Brussels 
papers. First, there is the Etoile 
Belge, which has a great home cir- 
culation. It is published at the low 
price of ten francs the year, five 
francs the half-year, and two francs 


fifty cents the quarter. The politics 
of the paper are liberal, and it is 
supposed to be in the interests of 
the Orleans family. The editor is 
M. Madoux, a Frenchman. It is a 
small paper of a single sheet, and 
contains little original writing. 

The Echo du Parlement is a consi- 
derably larger paper, and its price is. 
higher. It costs twenty francs the 
year in Brussels, and twenty-five 
francs in the provinces. It is the 
favourite organ of the present Go- 
vernment, and its tone is decidedly 
anti-Catholic, which means in Bel- 
gium decidedly anti-Ultramontane. 
The circulation of the Echo is ex- 
tremely limited. 

The Journal de Bruxelles is a paper 
completely in the interests of the 
Parti Prétre. It is published at a 
price of eleven francs a year, and is 
of the same size and form as the 
Echo du Parlement. Its news and 
arguments, to any one who has lived 
beyond the verge of the sacristy, 
appear ridiculous and futile; yet, as 
Belgium is very much of a priest- 
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ridden country, the Journal de 
Bruaelles has a great home circula- 
tion. The Journal is plentifully 
supplied with correspondence from 
Rome, and from ai! countries in 
which there is a tendency to Ultra- 
montanism. 

The Emancipation is a print of 
very much the same character as the 
Journal de Bruxelles. It was once a 
rather important organ, but has of 
late gone down. 

The Echo Belge is a small journal, 
published at ten francs a year. It 
is a second edition of the Journal de 
Bruaelles, and for that reason has an 
enormous home circulation. 

The National is a Republican 
paper, and is extravagant, bombastic, 
and nonsensical. 

Of the Indépendance Belge it will 
not be necessary to say much, as it, 
is a well-known journal, and has a 
very large home and foreign circu- 
lation in almost every capital of 
Europe. It is the property of a 
company of Jewish bankers, and is 
directed by M. Berardé, a French- 
man of talent, high honour, and li- 
beral sentiments. The principal 
editors are Auguste Couvreur, Con- 
sidérant, Bera, and the Director. 
Tn consequence of newspapers not 
being subject to a stamp in Belgium, 
it is very difficult to ascertain their 
exact circulation. 

From Brussels I proceeded to 
Antwerp, intending for several rea- 
sons to return to England by the 
longer sea voyage; but I found on 
my arrival that seventy boarding- 
school misses, who were proceeding 
home for their vacation from va- 
rious boarding-schools at Brussels, 
had already engaged the principal 
cabins, and I was forced to give up 
the sea-voyage, and to retrace my 
steps back to Ostend. 

On my arrival in the early morn- 
ing, intending to sleep at Antwerp, 
Thad chosen a bed-room, No. 2, at 
the Grand St. Antoine, and partook 
of dinner in the coffee-room. Though 
I announced to them before one 
o’clock in the afternoon that I would 
not use the bed-room, I found a 
charge of thirty sous made for it in 
the bill. On remonstrating, I was 
informed this was but half price. 

Antwerp has not changed during 
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a quarter of a century. The city 
still contains those noble pictures 
the ‘Elevation of the Cross’ and the 
‘Descent’ from it, by Rubens, and also 
an exquisite ‘Conception’ by Van- 
dyke. In the church of St. Paul I 
found two priests catechising female 
children in Flemish. One of them 
was aman of a sweet and benevolént 
countenance, and I am sure, from 
his manner to the children, he was 
the good pastor. 

There are more newspapers in 
Antwerp relatively to its size and 
population than in Brussels. The 
Précurseur @ Anvers is a liberal jour- 
nal, circulating from about 1700 to 
1800 copies. Its editor is M. de la 
Montagne. 

The Journal d’ Anvers is an Ultra- 
montane paper, circulating about 
1000 to 1200 copies. Its ‘editor is 
M. Jouan. 

The Hscaut is the organ of the 
coalition of the Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic and ultra-Democratic party, 
who succeeded at the last election 
in ousting the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Charles Rogier, from the re- 
presentation of Antwerp. Its circu- 
lation is about 1500. These three 
papers are published in the French 
language. There are besides two 
papers published in Flemish :— 

1. The Grondwet (the Constitu- 
tion), Democratic, circulating from 
700 to 800 copies. 

2. The Handelsblad (Journal of 
Commerce), moderately Catholic in 
tone, and circulating from 1400 to 
1500 copies. 

[have said that the representative 
of Antwerp in the Brussels Parlia- 
ment, till the late elections, was 
Charles Rogier, an old and approved 
Liberal, and an actor in the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. He was Governor of 
Antwerp in 1831, has been more 
than once Minister of the Interior, 
and is now Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Though many years in office, 
and having opportunities of making 
money, Rogier is still a poor man, 
and this affords a proof that his 
hands are clean. It is not very long 
ago since certain of his friends 
clubbed together to purchase and 
present to him his mother’s man- 
sion, and in this he is now living. 
Yet such is the man whom the coa- 
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lition of Ultramontanes and Repub- 
licans succeeded in ousting from the 
representation of Antwerp. The in- 
fluence of the clergy was freely and 
unfairly used against the Govern- 
ment. Sermons and pastorals, 
preachings and prayers were had 
recourse to, and the result has been 
that the minister was beaten. The 
Liberal party has been of late years 
in the ascendant at Antwerp, and I 
do not attribute the recent defeat of 
the minister to any change of opi- 
nion on fundamental points, or to 
any reaction in favour of Ultramon- 
tane principles. There is a local 
question at Antwerp—the question 
of the fortifications—which has been 
made a stalking-horse by the ex- 
tremes of the two parties, and from 
this coalition the minister and the 
Government have suffered. But not- 
withstanding their small minority 
in the Chambers, the Rogier and 
Frére Orban ministry are not likely 
to go out of office. It is highly pro- 
bable that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs will obtain a seat elsewhere. 
He has very properly declined to 
attend the fétes to be given at Ant- 
werp in honour of the settlement of 
the Scheldt question, in consequence 
of the home authorities having re- 
fused to co-operate in the festivities, 
which will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The result of the Antwerp 
election weakens the cabinet in the 
House, but rather strengthens it in 
the Senate. The majority of the 
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Government in either house is small, 
being only about six. The Govern- 
ment has lost about eleven votes in 
the Chamber of Representatives, but 
it can still wear on. 

In conclusion, I must say that the 
condition of the population in Bel- 
gium is good and comfortable; they 
eat of meat three or four times a 
week, and their clothing is superior 
to that of our farm labourers. There 
is no squalid poverty, and drunken- 
ness is unknown. The people in 
the main, though not endowed with 
high intelligence, are prudent, skil- 
ful, and full of self-control. They 
are a domestic and a frugal people, 
distinguished by that which is better 
than showy talents—by a contented 
spirit. They are satisfied with their 
King and Government, and desire 

not annexation to France. There is 

undoubtedly a French, an Ultra- 
montane, and a Democratic party ; 
and it is the men of these parties 
who cry aloud against a great Euro- 
pean and a necessary Belgian work 
—the fortification of Antwerp. 

During my short sojourn at Ant- 
werp I renewed my acquaintance 
and friendship with one I have 
known from a boy, the English 
Consul, Mr. Edmond Grattan, a 
gentleman whose extreme modesty 
has always stood in the way of his 
incontestable merit. We have not 
® more active, industrious, and 
pains-taking Consul in our service, 
and I doubt if we have an abler or 
a more capable in every sense. 
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O any one who may happen to 
have a vocation to a recluse 
life, and be on the look-out for a 
hermitage, I beg to suggest that 
there is no place like London. 

A little country village, where 
you know and are known of every 
man, woman, and child, every horse, 
cow, and dog; where some little 
fibre of your life-roots clings round 
every stock and stone, is no solitude. 
Your eyes are on all, and the eyes 
of all are on you. If you should 
think to bury yourself still more 
deeply, and retire to some mountain 
cave or moss-grown cell apart from 
the haunts of men, you may depend 
on it you will be found out sooner 
or later, and from that moment will 
become, for that reason only, the 
most marked man in the district. 
You will be recommended by land- 
lords of inns to the observation of 
visitors as one of the ‘curiosities’ 
of the place, jotted down by pen- 
and-pencil tourists, and perhaps, 
when in some unguarded moment 
you have ventured out of your den, 
photographed before you know 
where you are, and published in the 
Illustrated London News. 

But here in this crowded wilder- 
ness your next-door neighbour will 
most likely never even ask your 
name, and you may live, or die, if 
you prefer it, without any mortal 
troubling himself about you, unless 
indeed you should become question- 
able to the sanitary authorities. 
Touching these sanitary considera- 
tions, by-the-by, the hermits of 
former days had great advantages 
over us their modern successors. 
They did not feel the necessity of 
establishing relations with a laun- 
dress, and seem generally to have 
ignored with impunity laws of na- 
ture which we feel ourselves bound 
to obey, under heavy penalties. 

If I were to describe my hermit- 
age as a ‘ populous solitude of birds 
and bees’ within about a mile and 
a half of Temple Bar, people would 
suspect me of making an over-fa- 
vourable statement, or perhaps with 
an intention of letting it for the 
season ; yet I have no such intention, 
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and I have described a literal fact. 
The bees, whenever they and I are 
indulged with an hour or two of 
sunshine, come humming about the 
flowers at my window, plunging 
down into the very heart of the 
fuchsias and other bright beauties, 
that offer themselves to their ca- 
resses, and all the while pretending 
—the hypocrites—that they do so as 
a mere matter of business. 

As for the birds, their name is 
legion; and not having the fear 
of even cockney sportsmen before 
their little twinkling eyes, and hav- 
ing the range of many neighbour- 
ing gardens, they marry early, and 
bring up numerous families in com- 
fort and respectability. I am on 
visiting terms with great num- 
bers of them, and they are con- 
tinually dropping in to breakfast in 
the most friendly manner. They 
mostly belong of course to the spar- 
row family, but the other day a 
robin favoured me with a call. 
From the gay appearance of his red 
waistcoat, however, I conclude he 
must have been a visitor from the 
country. This reminds me of a 
grievance common to me and the 
sparrows, to which, whatever they 
may do, I feel it hard to resign my- 
self. I may sit here looking on 
trees and flowers, and seen by no 
eyes save those which look from tree- 
tops, hearing very often few sounds 
but those of whispering leaves; but 
there is one circumstance which 
makes it impossible for me to forget 
my whereabouts and fancy myself 
in the country. We gave twenty 
millions to release the blacks of 
Jamaica from their state of slavery 
to the whites; can we afford no- 
thing to relieve the whites of Lon- 
don from their subjection to the 
blacks? We are going to much 
trouble and immense expense to 
guard ourselves from the not very 
probable contingency of invasion 
by one enemy, shall we do nothing 
to be rid of foes who are ‘ polluting 
our homes’ with a vengeance ? 


Up, men of science, and at them ! 


There are few things in which we 
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differ more widely from former ages 
than in our estimate of the nature 
and advantages of a solitary life. 
We no longer suppose, as they did, 
that by living apart, we live more 
to God than when in society; and 
we are apt to suspect that the 
saintly recluse of other days, when 
he was no hypocrite, was often little 
better than an innocent humbug, 
and what he called his meditations 
a mere aimless drifting along the 
current of thought ‘no whither,’ as 
Mr. Carlyle would say. ‘Were, too, 
the subject of meditation such as to 
offer little or no material for intel- 
lectual activity, and yet to awaken 
strong emotional interest, the re- 
cluse would scarcely escape the dan- 
gers of mistaking mere cobwebs of 
the brain for objective realities. 
But hermits have been found out 
long ago. 
over-rating the advantage of what 
we call society. 

Solitude in an age of books and 
newspapers is a very different thing 
from what it must have been in an 
unliterary age. The broad sheet 
keeps me informed of what is going 
on in the world I have left, and 

Moving through a mirror clear, 

That hangs before me all the year, 

The shadows of the world appear. 


Sometimes, like the Lady of Shallot, 
I grow 
Half sick of shadows ; 

and then I rush out into the throng 
and drown unwelcome thought in 
the sounding surge and roar of the 
great ocean of humanity. Luther 
in such case used, he says, to rush 
out amongst his pigs rather than 
remain alone. Unfortunately, this 
is a resource not readily attainable 
in London; but in default of pigs, 
you may try an evening party. 

On the whole, there can be no 
doubt that solitude does act injuri- 
ously on intellectual power; and a 
solitary mind engaged in the search 
after truth will often fail, where a 
party of diggers would have been 
successful. The opportunity of 
communicating thought is a per- 
petual stimulus to its production; 
as in the generation of electricity, 
the current must be discharged, or 
there will be no further accumula- 
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tion. Forstudies that require long- 
continued and uninterrupted ap- 
plication, the following a long chain 
of reasoning undisturbed, there are, 
indeed, advantages in solitude, but 
only for intellects of sufficient power 
and of adequate training. I have 
been considering the effects of soli- 
tude on mere average mortals, as 
my own experience has made me 
acquainted with them. To genius, 
solitude may often be found a con- 
genial element, as the eagle may 
soar with supreme dominion through 
realms of air, from which smaller 
and weaker fowl would fall ex- 
hausted and perishing. 

One of the most painful, and even 
sometimes dangerous notions which 
attack us solitary people is, that 
there is something altogether pecu- 
liar and exceptional in our lot—that 
we are like no other. I believe this 
isa mistake. Probably every great 
city contains many of us, each in 
our separate cell, looked down on 
only by one all-seeing eye; and if 
we can hold no other communica- 
tion, the press offers us the means 
of a communion, not indeed of 
saints, but of sufferers and sinners. 
We whisper our secret to the air, 
and our co-mates and brothers in 
exile gather the wandering voice, 
and it may be are comforted. 

‘ There is many a true word spoken 
in jest,’ says the proverb, and I have 
sometimes been tempted to doubt 
whether in these days ‘ true words’ 
are often spoken in any other way. 
We all know the manifold fictions, 
shall we say, that have gathered 
round law and politics, and, alas! 
also round a still more serious sub- 
ject; but our facetious contempo- 
raries really live by telling truth, 
though in their own autre fashion. 

As a rule, printed utterances of 
feeling are, I believe, often truer 
than those of the lips. In society 
we all wear our motley, and grin 
and tumble much in the same 
fashion; but you cannot be sure 
because a gentleman has his face 
painted in red and white streaks 
that he really is so very merry at 
heart. But take a pen in your 
hand, and the true feeling often gets 
hold of it, and runs away with it 
whether you will or no; will write 
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that or nothing. Professed autobio- 
graphies and confessions to which 
people put their names, are indeed 
among the falsest of books; but 
many a genuine confession has been 
given to the world under the mask 
of fiction; and sorrows never 
breathed to any human ear have 
been whispered, like the story of 
King Midas’s aural appendages, to 
the listening earth. 

When you happen to be thrown 
on a desolate island, it is wise not 
to spend too much time in thinking 
what might have happened if you 
had made a prosperous voyage, but 
to consider the advantages of your 
position, your ‘capital view of the 
sea,’ and so forth. 

When, some years since, I found 
reason to adopt my present mode of 
life (a recluse must be pardoned 
for sometimes speaking of himself; 
it is but as the corpus vile on which 
the experimentum is to be tried), 
I began’ as a shipwrecked sailor 
might have done, to look around 
me and see what I had saved, and 
into what kind of country I had 
got thrown. In the first place, the 
solitude which it seemed probable 
would henceforth be my lot was 
comparative, not absolute. I was 
not without some kindly human in- 
tercourse. If my soul had to sit 
apart— not in a palace by any 
means, like that soul of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s—but in a very poor, and 
poorly furnished, and dilapidated 
house; if none might enter more 
the hidden chamber where she 
dwelt, she could at least exchange 
friendly greetings at the door of her 
abode. 

Occupation of some sort is evi- 
dently before all things necessary in 
such cases. ‘Il n’y a pas de resi- 
gnation sans occupation,’ says a wise 
man somewhere, ‘ et la patience du 
coeur a besoin de activité de l’es- 
prit et des mains.’ 

Some occupation—but what? 
Employing yourself for the sake of 
employing yourself is as dull as 
taking a constitutional walk. Per- 
haps in the next generation a better 
education may enable such tempest- 
tossed mariners to develop the re- 
sources of their desolate island bet- 
ter than has been possible for me. 
VOL. LXVILI. NO, CCOCY. 
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This is one reason among others 
for giving women a better intel- 
lectual training than they have 
mostly hitherto received: it affords 
them a harbour of refuge in those 
storms to which the region of the 
affections is especially liable, or 
enables them to rise into one where 
no storms can come. 

‘Lactivité de Tesprit et des 
mains.’ Well, we will take that of 
the mains first, not only because 
there is less to be said about it, but 
because it is the first in the order of 
time, the first medicine that nature 
offers to the convalescent. 

Manual labour, where it does not 
overtask the physical powers, and 
yet presents sufficient difficulty to 
engage the attention, is a most use- 
ful auxiliary in that curative process 
which the great physician Time is 
always engaged for us; and it car- 
ries off in the safer direction of the 
muscles much of the ‘ perilous stuff 
that weighs upon the heart,’ when 
left to act only through the nerves. 
But to engage resolutely in manual 
occupation, except under the strong 
stimulus of necessity or the influ- 
ence of previous habit, requires an 
amount of energy in the will that 
can scarcely be counted upon in the 
languor of that first stage of re- 
covery. Most mechanical arts, too, 
have soon taught all that they have 
to teach, and are exercised ‘in a 
merely automatic manner, leaving 
the thought free for any mischief. 

Next in simplicity to manual oc- 
cupation is the study of natural 
history, which at all events in cer- 
tain departments is often eminently 
beneficial; but in cases where the 
‘whole head is sick and the whole 
heart faint,’ the appetite cannot be 
roused by such milk diet. Itisa 
resource, too, open to a very limited 
extent to the inhabitants of great 
cities; where it can be studied only 
in books, it certainly appears very 
unattractive. As St. Paul says, ‘I 
speak as a fool,’ that is, as one 
ignorant of these matters, who has 
not had in youth the advantage of 
having the requisite foundation laid 
for such healthful pursuits. Not 
being qualified to get up any great 
amount of enthusiasm concerning 
entomostacia or annelide, and other 
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persons with long names, and with 
or without vertebre, I have been 
constrained to turn to mere human 
history, and the old-fashioned themes 
comprised under what is, or used to 
be called, moral philosophy. Of 
the facts of mental consciousness, I 
may at least hope to know more 
than I ever shall of the outward 
world; for if I have little other 
learning, I have had many lessons 
set me in the school of experience, 
though I fear I have often been but 
a dunce at learning them. 

To the study of history few peo- 
ple have any theoretical objection ; 
but that of moral questions, so much 
in favour with past generations, has 
fallen into sad disrepute in our days, 
though I see, nevertheless, indica- 
tions here and there of a revived 
interest in it.* It is sometimes 
said, and sometimes vaguely im- 
plied, that the occupying the min | 
with such themes has a tendency to 
substitute speculation for action, 
and to abate natural warmth of 
feeling. The objection may not be 
wholly unfounded ; but it should be 
remembered that action is never 
safe unless preceded by speculation, 
and that though the subjecting 
feeling to critical analysis may tend 
to abate its keenness, this forms, if 
we regard the study as a remedial 
agent, precisely its great recom- 
mendation. If we can make our- 
selves sufficiently masters of a grief 
to turn it into an object of intel- 
lectual curiosity, we shall have at- 
tained a very desirable degree of 
composure. 

There are states of mind, doubt- 
less, in which these would be as 
impossible as to compose a medical 
essay while writhing under the sur- 
geon’s knife; but in the long dull 
after-pains that follow a great grief, 
it is possible to strive for their 
mastery, and more or less to attain 
it. Another objection is sometimes 
urged against ethical studies (I 
have myself been one of the ob- 
jectors), is that all the laboriously- 
built-up virtue in the world is not 
worth one good spontaneous uncon- 
scious impulse. Mr. Kingsley, in 
one of his novels—I think Westward 
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Ho!—introduced a poor painstaking 
mortal, who though every way of 
small endowment, really appears to 
be endeavouring to follow such light 
as he has, and to obey literally the 
Scriptural injunction to ‘ work out 
his salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.” But the reverend author 
brings him on the stage only to 
buffet him with infinite scorn, and 
to hold him up as a foil to his fa- 
vourite robust muscular hero, who 
always does the right thing with- 
out ever thinking about it, ‘ be- 
cause the Spirit of God was with 
him; the inference seeming to be 
that the Spirit of God was not 
with the other, and is not given to 
those who ask it (as it is stated in 
the Bible to be), but to those who 
never think about it, and especially 
to youth, beauty, vigorous health, 
and surpassing muscular strength. 
Surely rather a singular doctrine 
this to be taught by a Christian 
divine. <A writer of a totally dif- 
ferent school, too, Emerson, con- 
trasts a ‘ born angel,’ whose acts are 
all ‘regal, graceful, pleasant as 
roses,’ with the goodness that is the 
result of effort—‘ Crump, with his 
grunting resistance to his native 
devils, &e. Now it may be very 
true that Crump will always remain 
at an immense distance below the 
angel; and certainly any one of us, 
had he been consulted, would rather 
have been the angel than Crump, 
had it pleased God te make us 80; 
but it would have been worse for 
Crump if instead of resisting he had 
yielded to his ‘ native devils; and I 
vannot but think that God looks 
with approbation on any honest 
efforts to resist such made by the 
poorest of his creatures. 

Mean though I am [might Crump say], not 

wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath, 


To take an extreme case; one can 
hardly help laughing at Franklin’s 
odd tradesman-like way of balancing 
accounts between his virtues and his 
vices, yet he has himself declared 
most distinctly, that without this 
method he would never have ac- 
quired the qualities that made him 


* Since this was written these indications can no longer be overlooked. 
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eminently useful, and in many re- 
spects admirable, to his own and 
succeeding: generations. If he had 
contented himself with saying that 
no virtue was good for anything 
that was not spontaneous and im- 
pulsive, we have evidence, in his 
own records of his early life, that 
he would have remained immeasur- 
ably below this standard. If it has 
pleased the Almighty to place us 
from the first on a lower level than 
those ‘ born angels’ who do always 
what is right without ever thinking 
of it, be it so: let us therewith be 
content; and doing our poor best, 
have no fear but that Eternal Wis- 
dom will find a place for us. Our acts, 
though not ‘ regal, graceful, pleasant 
as roses,’ will have their value in 
the great market of the universe. 
Mr. Augustus Caxton, the cele- 
brated author of the History of Hu- 
man Error, has some remarks on 
the medicinal effects of books on the 
‘mind diseased,’ that is to say, when 
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properly applied, for the remedy 
often fails for want of due care in 
the exhibition of the dose. It will 
not do, of course, to rush into your 
library as you might into the first 
druggist’s shop, and swallow any 
draught or bolus that came to hand. 
‘I have known some people in great 
sorrow,’ says the above-quoted au- 
thority, ‘fly to a novel or the last 
light book in fashion. They might 
as well take a draught of rose-water 
for the plague.’ 

For the irremediable sorrows of 
middle life and old age, he recom- 
mends a strict course of science and 
hard reasoning ; for other affections, 
travels, history, &c. I have tried 
the prescription as far as circum- 
stances would permit, and am pre- 
pared to testify to its beneficial 
effects. History, by opening to us 
a wide extent of view, enables us to 
look over and to overlook the small 
spot on which our own little private 
tragedy is being transacted. 


What are our woes and sufferance ? 

Come and see the cypress, hear the owl, 

And plod your way o’er broken thrones and temples. 
What are we, whose agonies are each of a day? 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


gut the grand prospect opened 
by history leads also to thoughts 
more soothing and elevating than 
this: it dissipates the illusion so 
apt to arise in solitary brooding 
over wrongs, or what we consider 
such, that we are peculiar in suf- 
fering wrongfully. History is full 
of innocent victims, of people in- 
volved in great, often in irremedi- 
able suffering, without any fault of 
their own; and when we look at 
them we feel ashamed of our trivial 
complaints. Take the history of 
any war, for instance; follow into 
their results the mistakes of com- 
mercial legislation, of religious per- 
secution, of erroneous education; 
trace out some of the myriad forms 
of wretchedness produced by ty- 
ranny and oppression in public 
affairs; hatred and malice and all 
uncharitableness in private, and by 
the vices of sensuality on the en- 
tirely innocent, and you feel carried 
forward as on a mighty current to- 


wards that state, complementary to 
the present, where the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough 
places plain : 

Beyond the veil—beyond the veil. 


Among other salutary effects the 
study of history tends also, I think, 
to restrain within due limits, that 
worship of success which is one of 
the chief idolatries of our day. 

M. Cousin says somewhere, ‘II 
faut étre du parti du vainqueur, car 
e’est toujours celui de la meilleure 
cause, celui de la civilisation et de 
Vhumanité, celui du présent et de 
Yavenir, tandis que le parti du 
vaincu est toujours celui du passé.’* 

History seems to me to present a 
few examples in which the cause of 
the conqueror was not precisely the 
meilleure. 

Did not Socrates, drinking his 
hemlock (not to introduce a more 
sacred name) belong, in a worldly 
sense, to the party of the vaincus ? 


* Introduction a ? Histoire de la Philosophie, livre ii. 18. 
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Were the Christian martyrs to be 
regarded as what we call successful 
men? Was the cause of their mur- 
derers in general that of ‘ civiliza- 
tion and humanity ? 

Few people will say yes; but we 
feel obliged to M. Cousin for ex- 
pressing so neatly a doctrine which, 
though seldom so broadly stated, 
has been in our day pretty widely 
preached and very generally ac- 
cepted. 

If even it has been admitted that 
religion and patriotism do not al- 
ways meet with their reward in this 
world, worldly success at least is 
represented as the almost unfailing 
consequence of merit. This is a 
kind of pious fraud, like ‘honesty 
is the best policy,’ which with re- 
spect to this world it certainly is 
not always (if it were it would cease 
to be honesty, and become mere 
prudent calculation). But then it 
is such glad tidings to some of us; 
it is so pleasant to think that we 
may at the same time enjoy our 
pudding and reflect that it has been 
given to us—or rather we have been 
able to take it—because we were 
such good boys. It is singular that 
the pagan worship of Fortune should 
be spreading so much in an age 
which regards itself as so pre-emi- 
nently Christian, and is always 
thanking God that it is not as that 
eighteenth century was; but this 
worship has at all times been the 
religion of the mass of mankind, 
and not only of the brutal and bar- 
barous, the mean and selfish—for 
what can an unsuccessful man do 
for us, that we should praise him — 
but a successful one, who knows? 

Of course Iam not going to assert 
or imply even that success does not 
in very many instances attend on 
merit, or to deny that the good 
cause does often triumph, and that 
the unsuccessful are very prone to 
attribute to evil fortune the failure 
that has really resulted from their 
own want of the qualities requisite 
for success; I would only plead 
that it should be kept an open 
question, and that the mere fact of 
not having achieved worldly success 
should not be regarded as decisive 
of demerit, as it seems of late to 
have been. 
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Success in most instances (in all 
that I have ever known) appears to 
be made up of two factors—personal 
qualities on the one hand, and on 
the other a certain concurrence of 
events, beyond the control, and in- 
dependent of the will of the success- 
ful man. The character and quali- 
ties of Louis Napoleon, for example, 
were certainly pretty much the same 
when he promenaded his live eagle 
at Boulogne as when he took the 
chair of president, and stepped from 
it to an Imperial throne; but cir- 
cumstances were not then in his 
favour, 

So in the numerous instances of 
men who have raised themselves 
from a low position in the social 
scale, we shall generally find in 
addition to their meritorious quali- 
ties, at some stage of their career, 
mostly an early one, something 
which as far as they are concerned, 
may be called a lucky accident; 
some friend or patron holding out 
a helping hand, some peculiar con- 
junction of circumstances, which 
has placed them on a vantage 
ground; and the success would no 
more have been achieved without 
this than with this help only with- 
out the meritorious qualities. 

In many other cases the effort of 
one, even though followed by failure, 
is a necessary step to the success of 
another. Before one soldier can 
plant the colours on the fortress 
won, many another, no less brave, 
must be left lying low in the ditch. 

Robinson Crusoe on his island 
had this great advantage over his 
fellow sufferers, the shipwrecked 
mariners of life’s ocean, that he 
knew perfectly well he wished to 
get out of it, and where he would 
go—if he could. In their case the 
difficulty often is to get up a wish 
about anything. If you can even 
succeed in building your raft, is 
there any port for which you care 
to steer? You stand motionless, not 
like your often-quoted ‘brother,’ 
from inability to decide between the 
attractions of two bundles of hay, 
but from want of faith in the exist- 
ence of such excellent and dainty 
food. You may be conscious that 
there is no more miserable and des- 
perate state than that of indecision, 
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and yet find it impossible to raise 
yourself out of it. One remedy you 
may try is, to preach yourself a 
sermon, which you may have the 
satisfaction of thinking will be as 
efficacious as most sermons—and not 
more s0. 

Goethe says somewhere, ‘ I honour 
the man who clearly knows what he 
wishes, knows the means to the 
attainment of his object, and how to 
get hold of them and use them.’ 
And then the gay old heathen adds, 
‘How far this object is good or 
bad, deserves praise or blame, that 
is with me a secondary considera- 
tion ;’ (kommt bet mir erst nachher in 
Betrachtung). We need not stop to 
justify Goethe, who was, as every- 
body knows, ‘in his morals what the 
world calls middling ; but we may 
acknowledge that it is to the credit 
of any one’s understanding if he 
always understands himself, always 
knows certainly what he wants. Un- 
happy sufferers from the infirmity 
of indecision are aware that there is 
a certain wavering state of the will 
that sometimes makes it impossible 
to say on which side our conflicting 
wishes incline, and in which our 
mental activity is suspended, as the 
motion of a body is destroyed by 
opposing forces. Indecision is as 
great a hindrance to happiness as it 
is to usefulness. Not to know what 
we shall do, to be drawn or driven 
alternately in opposite directions by 
different views of the objects of our 
pursuit, is a most tormenting con- 
dition, and gives rise to a painful 
feeling of anxiety, as if some danger 
were impending, even when the 
matter in hand involves no such 
danger ; and, besides being in itself 
painful, this state of indecision pre- 
pares the mind for all disagreeable 
passions. Being accompanied by a 
sense of weakness, it is humiliating, 
and tends to produce dejection, and 
the irritability that commonly ac- 
companies dissatisfaction with our- 
selves. It is a weakness allied to 
cowardice, and exaggerates the pos- 
sible evils attendant on any course 
to be followed, till it drives the vic- 
tim into the opposite one; but no 
sooner has he entered on that than 
the dangers and ill consequences 
that may lie in that direction appear 
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in as strong a light as the others 
did before. Perhaps, after long and 
painful hesitation between different 
plans, he will shut his eyes, and 
plunge at once into one that he has 
never thought of at all. 

Is there anything to be said in 
favour of, or at least in excuse for, 
indecision? Not much; but it may 
be pleaded that a more than com- 
mon keenness of observation will 
sometimes reveal difficulties not per= 
ceptible to the more obtuse mass of 
mankind ; that habits of speculative 
thought which dispose us to view a 
subject on all sides are apt to hinder 
decision; and that people with a 
great range and extent of mental 
horizon are more tempted to inde- 
cision than those whose ideas are 
fewer, and therefore more easily 
brought under examination. Also 
it is certain that, while complete ig- 
norance and stupidity are sometimes 
bold and decided in action, partial 
knowledge and a certain amount of 
capacity will lead to indecision. 
This is true, and I think it is all 
that can be pleaded in mitigation of 
sentence—unless, indeed, that inde- 
cision is sometimes the result of 
other misfortunes. Poverty, a low 
position in the social scale, frequent 
disappointments, will lead almost 
unavoidably to a habit of fearing 
bad consequences, that must em- 
barrass any one in the choice of 
measures. If, from the overwhelm- 
ing force of circumstances, you have 
scarcely ever been able to act on 
your own judgment, the power be- 
comes enfeebled like a limb that is 
never used; if your opinions have 
been always treated by others with 
contemptuous indifference ; it must 
be a very decided and self-sustained 
nature that does not lose confidence 
in them. 

There will be little difference of 
opinion about the evils of indeci- 
sion: the problem is to find a re- 
medy for it, if that be possible; and 
the first step towards this must be 
to ascertain its cause in each parti- 
cular instance. There is probably 
no universal panacea : we must make 
a clinical study of it, and prescribe 
for each individual case. 

Among the intellectual causes of 
indecision, the first is certainly a real 
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want of insight, a feebleness of the 
thinking power, which does not en- 
able a person to perceive the grounds 
that should determine him, or shows 
them in too faint a light for him to 
be able to see which is best. Every 
one is decided about what he per- 
fectly understands: no one stands 
hesitating between two paths which 
he perfectly knows. Even in things 
that do not depend wholly on the 
agent, but partly on causes beyond 
his control, a perfect acquaintance 
with the extent of his own powers, 
with what he can do and what he 
cannot, will always inspire some 
amount of confidence and decision. 

A person unacquainted with mili- 
tary affairs, for example, who should 
be required to direct the movements 
of an army, could not possibly be 
otherwise than undecided; and half 
knowledge is, as we have said, more 
likely to lead to indecision, and is 
sometimes worse in this respect 
than complete ignorance. 

Indecision may be occasioned by 
mere infirmity of will. To will 
anything strongly gives courage to 
undertake and firmness to persevere ; 
but this strength of will must be 
varefully distinguished from strength 
of conviction. A fool or an infant 
may show the greatest strength of 
will — indeed commonly does so. 
They are seldom to be accused of 
indecision, however variable and ca- 
pricious the will may be in its ma- 
nifestations. 

I know a distinction is often made 
between what is called the rational 
will, which determines our conduct 
after reflection, and the headlong 
determination which results from 
passion; but it appears to me that 
this is a distinction without a dif- 
ference. The will may be better 
guided, may be directed to higher 
objects; but it is equally will in 
either case. 

The volitions are sometimes feeble 
from mere temerity (itself often the 
result of disappointment and suffer- 
ing). We shrink from the first bold 
opposition, without having at all 
changed our opinion, and give way 
on coming into collision with the 
will or passions of others. 

People who act from impulse, ra- 
ther than on grounds approved by 
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reason, can scarcely be otherwise 
than undecided, for the most trivial 
circumstance may influence feeling ; 
and where the sensuous and emo- 
tional parts of the character predo- 
minate over the intellectual—where 
hopes, and fears, and wishes are 
numerous and importunate—it is 
not so easy to attain decision as with 
a cooler temperament. Women are 
for this reason more liable to inde- 
cision than men; but that kind of 
indecision is at an end the moment 
any strong passion arises. Every 
condition in which one person is 
subject to the power of another, 
ranging from actual slavery to ‘the 
slightest social subservience, will 
lead to indecision of character; and 
to natures in which what phrenolo- 
gists call ‘approbativeness’ is very 
strong, the fear of the blame or dis- 
pleasure of others may be a continual 
hindrance to decision. This same 
‘approbativeness,’ by-the-by, I take 
to be pretty much what we used 
to call vanity, though, as in the 
case of streets that have got a bad 
name, it is found expedient to 
change it. It is a failing that sel- 
dom has any quarter given to it— 
though it is certainly allied to the ' 
sympathetic emotions. As some old 
German writer says, ‘ Vanity is the 
natural daughter of Sympathy, but 
she is apt to murder her mother’ 
This, however, is not the question 
now before the house; all we have 
to do just now with vanity or sym- 
pathy is as one of the causes of in- 
decision, leading us to regulate our 
conduct by the perpetually varying 
standard of the opinions of others, 
and thus to fall into a deplorable 
servitude to them. 

Like all maladies of soul or body 
that originate in weakness, indecision 
is harder to cure than many that 
appear more serious, and the method 
of treatment must vary with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. There are 
intellectual errors that tend to pro- 
duce weakness, and there are truths 
that render men bold and enter- 
prising. It is of great. importance 
to undecided people to make a true 
estimate of the value of the things 
they debate about, which they are 
accustomed to exaggerate greatly, 
and thus make the danger of mis- 
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take (which in human affairs is 
always possible) seem so much more 
formidable than it really is. Though 
we can scarcely hope for a complete 
cure, the disease may at least admit 
of alleviation; and there are habits 
that may be recommended as gene- 
rally wholesome for persons so af- 
flicted—the habit, for instance, of 
doing only one thing at a time. 
Undecided people are apt to divide 
their attention among various, and 
frequently heterogeneous objects ; 
but if the succession of our thoughts 
is to be close, and therefore valid, 
our attention must be fixed upon 
one subject. The dissipation of mind 
resulting from the hovering of many 
objects at once before the mental 
sight, would of itself be sufficient to 
occasion indecision. 

Another rule that might be given 
would be, to content one’s self with 
rational probabilities, without at- 
tempting to refine too much upon 
our grounds of action. And it is 
well also not to return frequently to 
the same subject of deliberation, but 
to think over everything we have to 
consider resolutely and seriously in 
proper time, and then as far as pos- 
sible clear our minds of it,and have 
done with it. 

Again—we should accustom our- 
selves to a stricter method and order 
in everything we do. These might 
be necessary for any one not liable 
to this failing, as a bad arrangement 
of time is one of the many causes of 
the confusion of mind which is, 
both of cause and effect, so inti- 
mately connected with indecision. 
Even such things as a littered room, 
and papers tossed about in a disor- 
derly manner, will create perplexity, 
and consequently indecision. Un- 
decided people, too, are mostly dis- 
orderly in their habits; or it may be 
perhaps that disorderly people are 
apt to become undecided. 

Lastly, we should act always on 
the most plain and evident grounds 
we can find; and when we have 
once made up our minds that the 
balance of reasons is on one side, 
not allow ourselves to keep looking 
at the other. We must be as cou- 
rageous as we can, too, and not 
fancy that every fault we commit 
must have tremendous consequences. 
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So many things happen beyond and 
against our expectations, and chance 
(or rather Providence) always dis- 
poses many things otherwise than 
we had anticipated. 

After all, the ‘wisdom which is 
from above,’ which teaches us that 
we should make but a moderate ac- 
count of the goods of this life—that 
our happiness does not altogether 
depend on the success or failure of 
our projects, and that there is some- 
thing of more value than any suc- 
cess or happiness—this, if we can 
attain to it, will doubtless afford the 
best remedy for indecision, as for 
most other mental infirmities. 

My prosy speculations are sud- 
denly interrupted by a sound that I 
have heard more than once of late— 
a sound as of lamentation on the 
one part, namely, that of a little 
maiden who ministers to most of 
my material wants, and on the 
other that of my landlady (one of 
those tall, flat-shaped ladies, whom 
I have observed to be rigid in their 
moral notions)—a tone as of indig- 
nant reproof. ‘ Now that is an equi- 
vocation, Lucy ’—these are the words 
that strike my ear—‘ and an equivo- 
cation is worse than a lie.’ 

As it seems probable that the dia- 
logue was not intended for my edifi- 
cation, I feel constrained to close 
my window—an act of stern self- 
denial for which I applaud myself; 
for I should have liked to have 
heard what the ‘difficulty’ was 
about. My thoughts, however, have 
been now turtied in another diree- 
tion—I have lost the thread I was 
following; and in the mean time 
the proposition enumerated by the 
above-mentioned flat-shaped lady 
buzzes teasingly through my ears. 

‘ An equivocation is worse than a 
lie’ Well, is it? Sayings of this 
kind get passed from one to another, 
and are accepted as lawful coin, 
merely because they are neatly 
packed up so as to be handy for 
circulation. Being tersely expressed, 
they tell well in conversation, and 
save all the expense of thought. An 
idea that you have just dug up for 
yourself comes frequently with all 
the carth sticking about it, and does 
not look half so handsome. 

Sometimes these sayings are al- 
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lowed to pass for truth, from the 
fear that if you dispute them you 
will be supposed to do so from some 
personal motive, and to have your 
own reasons for taking part with the 
thing condemned. 

* An equivocation is worse than a 
lie, for it is a lie guarded.’ That, I 
think, is the complete formula; and 
the sentiment sounds nobly, because 
it seems to imply that the utterer 
abhors the slightest, as much as 
other people do a total departure 
from truth; and to express any 
doubts of its accuracy would be to 
incur the suspicion of being a 
Jesuit in disguise, or some such 
béte noir; so the saying has been 
allowed to circulate, like many 
others, without examination. 

Perhaps it is worth while to look 
at it a little more closely; for it is 
not for the benefit of morals to as- 
sign the same punishment to a small 
as to a great offence, and punish a 
pickpocket, rogue though he be, as 
heavily as a burglar. 

‘ An equivocation is worse than a 
lie, because it isalie guarded.’ This 
would seem to imply that a lie is 
something open and courageous, in- 
stead of being by its very nature a 
skulking contrivance, to be used as a 
hiding place. An equivocator could 
generally attain his end more cer- 
tainly and safely by a lie direct, but 
has probably some lingering respect 
for truth, that prevents his pur- 
chasing his safety at that price. A 
lie direct does certainly show more 
of the kind of courage (if that is the 
word) which makes a man bold to 
do wrong, but in no way assists 
him to do what is right—a quality 
by no means desirable to be encou- 
raged, and in fact a mere’ spurious 
imitation of courage—a recklessness 
of consequence, arising in most 
eases from the strength of animal 
desire for some advantage to be 
obtained by the lie. The equivocator 
makes some faint attempt to pacify 
or deceive his conscience by avoid- 
ing the lie, at least verbally-; and 
this is evidence that his conscience 
is not entirely benumbed. He has 
taken one step of the descent from 
truth; but we need not therefore 
push him at once the whole way 
down, by asserting that he is on the 
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same level as one who has already 
gone to the bottom. Be it remem- 
bered that Iam not attempting in 
any way to excuse or palliate equi- 
vocation, but merely denying that it 
is ‘ worse than a lie, or even quite as 
bad. We do not justify petty lar- 
ceny when we assert that the offence 
is not of so deep a dye as murder; 
and the cause of truth is never 
served by falsehood. There is one 
sense, however, in which it is true 
that an equivocation is worse than 
a lie, that is to say more to be de- 
plored. It is usually the first deflec- 
tion from the straight line, the first 
step in the descent, after which the 
rest become easier, or it may be 
almost inevitable. 

I have a constitutional objection 
to the sight of tearful eyes; so when 
Lucey entered in this plaintive con- 
dition, I could not rest until I had 
discovered the cause of it. Besides, 
had I not performed a meritorious 
action in declining so tempting an 
opportunity for eavesdropping, and 
should not virtue be rewarded ? 

I found it to be, as might have 
been conjectured, a case of that tire- 
some disturbing force which occa- 
sions so many perturbations in our 
social system. There is a pretty 
general impression abroad that Dan 
Cupid, though he does not enjoy an 
unexceptionable character, may on 
the whole be considered to be en- 
gaged in promoting ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ; 
but I am convinced this is a mis- 
take. If anybody would move for 
returns of the amount of happiness 
realized in the gambling transac- 
tions to which he tempts people, 
and its ratio to the capital engaged, 
it would be seen at once that it 
would be better to renounce alto- 
gether such an unprofitable branch 
of trade. But, as Adam Smith says, 
there is such an invincible propen- 
sity in mankind to believe in their 
own luck! 

I am not bound to state to a non- 
sympathizing public what was the 
precise nature of my poor little 
maiden’s difficulties. Of course my 
counsels tended in the same direc- 
tion as Punch’s, pithy advice to 
‘People about to marry ’—‘ Don’t ; 
and she was herself by no means so 
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much inclined to overlook pruden- 
tial considerations as a young lady 
in love would have thought herself 
entitled to be in former days. There 
has been a great change in public 
opinion in this matter; and I am 
bound to say that the world has 
taken a step in the right direction. 
But our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers thought differently about it. 
The Scotch are generally regarded 
as pre-eminent in worldly prudence ; 
but suddenly, from some odd cor- 
ner of my memory, there arise some 
snatches of an old ballad expressive 
of a different popular creed from 
that now established. The tale is of 
a young damsel about to enter the 
matrimonial state with what cer- 
tainly appears very insufficient pro- 
vision of worldly gear; but her 
scruples are sternly rebuked by her 
family :— 

The bride cam out of the byre, 

And aye she dighted her cheeks ; 

Says, ‘I’m to be married to-night, 

And hae neither blankets nor sheets. 

Neither blankets nor sheets, 

And scarce a coverlet too, 

Oh, the bride that has a’ things to borrow 

Has e’en richt. muckle to do, 

And get ’ooed and married and a’, 

Married and ’ooed and a’,’ 


The bride’s father then appears 
on the scene, and indignantly re- 
proves the daughter for her exorbi- 
tant pretensions; and then comes 
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the brother, who, according to the 
wont of brothers, speaks his mind 
without flattery :— 


Then out spak the bride’s brother, 

As he cam in frae the kye— 

*Puir Donald would ne'er hae ta’en ye 
Had he kennt ye as weel as I, 

For ye’re baith proud and saucy, 

Nae fit for a puir man’s wife ; 

Gin I could na get better than thee, 
I'd ne’er hae ane in my life, 

Nor get ’ooed and married and a’,’ 


Lastly comes the mother, and re- 
monstrates—by no means in the 
tone a Belgravian mamma would 
probably adopt on discussing her 
daughter’s future —— 
speaking very plainly indeed :— 
Then out spak the bride’s mither, 
* What deil maks a’ this pride? 
] had nae a plack in my pouch 
The night I was a bride, 
My gown it was linsey-woolsey, 
And deil a bit a——(shall we say?) under 
clothing ava, 
And ye hae gowns and buskings mair 
than ane or twa, 
And ye’re ’ooed and married and a’.’ 


I do not know how the dissuasion 
ended, or whether the ballad is any- 
where to be found in print. Could 
Notes and Queries, or any of the jour- 
nals of Politics, Literature, and Om- 
niscience with which our capital for- 
tunately abounds, furnish me with 
the last stanzas ? 
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LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


XI. 
LORD AND LADY. 
IRGIL, Tom Tusser after him, have sung 
The rules of farming with melodious tongue ; 
And shall my Muse make venture? not afraid, 
If need there were, to call a spade a spade. 
Too oft, neglecting fashion, she incurs 
The public’s coldness and the publisher's ; 
Yet now she will not rival Martin Doyle 
Or Mechi, upon light and heavy soil, 
Best size for farms or drains, rotations meet 
Of grass, potatoes, barley, turnips, wheat, 
Ovine and bovine breeds— 
Thou youngest Grace ! 

Dear Maiden of the shy and eager face 
In drooping darkness framed, or ripply gold, 
And spirit like the fresh bud half unroll’d 
To morning’s light !—O Boy of many dreams, 
Through sacred woods and by enchanted streams 
Far wandering forth in reverie divine, 
Ye cannot love such dismal verse as mine. 
Sweet friends, forgive me! I have sung for you 
Erewhile, if but a little song or two; 
For you I dearly hope to sing again ; 
Though now, perhaps with labour all in vain, 
Striving to melt and mould of stubborn stuff 
(It could be rounded, were there fire enough) 
A living shape harmonious, part and whole 
Completed fitly by th’ informing soul. 

And yet I will not rival Martin Doyle, 
Mechi, or Stephens ; ’twere a thankless toil, 
For, every rule and detail strictly given 
Whereby our Lawrence in his course*has thriven 
(With labour, and with stumbling, and mistake, 
And disappointments and defeats, that break 
The fragile purpose, but confirm the strong), 
Another man were scarcely help’d along, 

Who deals with different people, different facts. 
Mere sons of action, piecing up their acts 

Of work and life, incalculable deem 

The soul, or quite omit it from their scheme, 
Or, like Napoleon, use it, while they scorn: 

Its principles are sure as night and morn, 

And simple as the shadow and the light 

On earth’s broad orb ; and with as vast a might 
It works in silence on the spaces vast 

And crowds of things within its influence cast. 
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Bloomfield had plunged, as though into the sea; 
But soon recover’d equanimity 
Amidst the new demands and powers unknown, 
Nor any force to help him save his own. 
Confused, and dim, and dangerous appear’d 
His enterprise, but soon the prospect clear’d : 
Most men can do as much for duty, gain, 
Opinion, pleasure ; call it a campaign 
At worst, but that’s too serious—travel brings 
More toil and risk, or fifty other things. 
Arithmetic’s plain rules his purse shall guard, 
And every lesser luxury he’ll discard 
Till this of playing King be fairly tried. 
Of Laziness, for ever at our side, 
Subtlest of demons, Lawrence knew full well 
The sleepy goblet, drugg’d and dregg’d with hell, 
And hung upon his neck the counterspell 
Of daily work sufficient for his force, 
And so set bravely forward on his course, 
With much to hinder, but with nought to stay, 
Finding undreamt-of help along the way ; 
For still to him who on himself depends 
The lumbering, veering world its succour lends; 
The bold are help’d by poison, storm, and fire, 
Flow’r-buds and lambs against the weak conspire. 
Thus, when young Bloomfield had survey’d his ground, 
He certain chances in his favour found, 
No legal right existed but his own, 
He was the State, like Lewis, he alone, 
Or rather raised to an autocracy 
Temper’d by murder, as in Muscovy ; 
There, sole, stood he, there lay his subject lands, 
To do, or not do, resting in his hands : 
Moreover, if the Celt be rash and wild, 
Quick, changeful, and impulsive as a child, 
He looks with somewhat of a childlike trust 
To those above him, if they’re kind and just ; 
Be tender to his moods, allow a whim, 
No surly independence lurks in him ; 
Content with little, easy to persuade, 
The man who knows him speaks and is obey’d. 
If sprung from history, circumstance, or race, 
Or all together, Bloomfield well could trace, 
With aid from childhood’s memory, manhood’s thought— 
And into every plan his knowledge wrought— 
A special Irish character. With those 
Of higher station, harder to oppose, 
His even temper, and his courteous speech, 
His true unselfishness, to all and each, 
His firmness and concession well combined, 
Work’d by degrees upon their stubborn mind. 
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The general verdict asks a time to make, 

But, once agreed on, it is hard to shake: 

* Man of his word—kind-hearted—not a fool— 

* Some crotchets—but he knows the way to rule.’ 

From book, man, eyesight, and experiment, 
He studied silent Nature too, and went 
With careful tireless footstep after hers ; 

The cheer which knowledge flowing in confers 
Was his, and then the artist’s joy, to find 

The rugged world take pressure from his mind. 
His rental, even, to his own surprise, 

Above its former mark began to rise. 

Look round from Croghan Lodge, and not in vain 
You seek the records of a seven years’ reign ; 

So long have Lawrence and his Queen borne rule. 
The smoky hovel with its fetid pool 

Has disappear’d—poor Paddy’s castle-moat, 

To keep the foulness, let the strength run out ; 
White walls, gay rustic gardens meet your eyes, 
Trim gates and fences, haggarts, barns and styes; 
Down the wet slope a net of drainage spreads ; 
The level marsh waves wide with ozier-beds ; 
Among the barren folds of windy hills, 

Round solitary loughs, by rock-strewn rills, 

And up to crags that crown the heathy steep, 
Larch, pine, and sycamore begin to creep ; 

Old bog and scraggy moorland, parcell’d out, 
Have busy hands at work, no fear or doubt 

To dry up half their strength, for Bloomfield chose 
The likeliest people, lent waste ground to those, 

* The first year so much done—so much in five— 
‘ Push onwards, win the battle, you shall thrive 

* Rent-free so long—so long at little rent— 

* And then a lease that makes us both content.’ 
New roads run round the hills, and to the shore; 
By-lanes engulf the hapless wheel no more ; 
While certain paths defended tooth and nail 

By Pigot, often sending men to jail, 

Without another word of wrong or right 

Lie free as air is to the swallow’s flight. 

Broad open too lies Bloomfield’s own domain, 
Park, fields, and wood, from mountain-top to plain ; 
Lough-shore, green isles in wavy silver set, 

And cool crypts of the rocky rivulet. 

Sunk fence, light paling, leave the prospect free ; 
Fair run the road and path, by sward and tree; 
No churlish prison-wall defeats your eye, 

Robs of the landscape every passer-by, 

Shuts up the great horizon in a box, 

Boon Nature’s beauty in a harem locks 
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For one rich Turk ; no board devoid of shame 
Tickets the world with one poor selfish name ; 
For no proud porter must you ring and wait ; 
The stile is low, and easy swings the gate ; 

The devious wood-walk, far-commanding hill, 
The ferny dingle, these are at your will ; 

Or in that high fir-temple would you be 

Which makes perpetual music like the sea, 

And on the sunset lifts its pillars black ? 

Across the lough, across the plain look back. 
Look back : no single cottage roof is there 

In Bloomfield’s charge, that knows not Bloomfield’s care, 
In spots the best for landscape or for shade 

You find the solid rustic benches laid ; 

And on the highroads, also, weary feet 
Approach with grateful haste the new stone seat, 
Beside a well, or under slanted roof 

To keep the sun or drenching rains aloof. 

In Croghan Hall, when new, the famous Dean, 
Upon his journeys, moody guest hath been. 
Well-built at first, but mouldy with neglect, 
Young Lawrence as his own chief architect 
Chose out the shrewdest workmen that he might, 
And made the mansion safe and weather-tight, 
Improving all, yet zealous to retain 
Each stone and tile, each form, each weather-stain. 
His own true touch alive on every part 
Gave without cost the luxury of Art, 

Which foolish Wealth on ostentation set 

Can dearly pay for, but can rarely get. 

’T ween lough and mountain, grove on either hand, 
A solid, stately House you see it stand, 

Of broad, low stairs, and windows deep recess’d ; 
In front, a boundless prospect to the west, 

In rear, a terraced garden. Order reigns, 

But not with costly and elaborate pains, 

A disproportion of the means and end 
Whereby so often wealthy homes offend,— 
With vile adornment oft offending worse, 
Slapping across our teeth a heavy purse. 

Good sense, refinement, naivety, reconcile 
Man’s work and nature’s; and the genial smile 
Is brotherhood’s, not condescension’s, here ; 
No bitterness flows in, but strength and cheer 
From every aspect; ’tis a kindly place, 

That does not seem to taunt you with its grace, 
But, somehow, makes you happy, stray or stay, 
And glad to recollect it when away. 

Good manners thus extend to house and field, 
And unsuspected joy and comfort yield. 
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Enter: you find throughout the spacious rooms, 
Gay lit, or mellow with delicious glooms, 

Instead of gaudy paper, silk, and paint, 

Statues and pictures, books, wood-carvings quaint, 
Dim-splendid needlework of Hindostan, 

Grave solid furniture of useful plan ; 

Here a soft blaze of flow’rs in full daylight, 
There, ivied casement, shadowing aright 

The mournful relics of the secret Past, 

Waifs, liftings, from that ocean deep and vast, 
The thought and work of many a vanished race ; 
Of Ancient Ireland too is many a trace, 

The Druid’s torque, moon-shaped, of thinnest gold, 
Square bell that to St. Patrick’s preaching toll’d, 
Cups, coins, and fibula, and ogham-stones, 
Spear, axe, and arrow-heads, of flint or bronze, 
Whatever knowledge (in amount but small) 

Of such is extant, Lawrence knows it all, 

And sometimes to his neighbours far and near 
Imparts a modest lecture, short and clear, 

On Irish things, and chiefly those around, 

The Giant’s Grave, the Fort, the Fairy-Mound, 
The crumbling Abbey-wall, the Round-Tower grey, 
Still rising smooth and firm as on the day 

Its taper cap received the topmost stone ; 

The mountain Cairn, to distant counties shown, 
The Norman-English Keep on river brink; 

His light firm hand connecting link with link 
Of Irish history, so that none complain 

To find it gall them like a rusty chain. 

This large room is for music; violin, 

Piano, voice, at times the merry din 

Of Bloomfield’s rustic band, its echoes wake. 
And rustic hearers oft an audience make. 

Nay, all with ears to hear, with eyes to sce, 

To every sight and sound have welcome free. 
‘To make our costly luxuries right and fair 

All human beings who are fit must share : 

So Bloomfield said, was laugh’d at, yet he tried, 
Found all come easy, nor the rule too wide. 

But haste we !— Tis that merry time of year 
Once more brought round upon our whirling sphere, 
When eager skylarks at the gate of morn 
Keep singing to the sower of the corn 
Tn his brown field below ; the noisy rooks 
Hold council in the grove-top; shelter’d nooks 
Bring forth young primroses and violets ; 

The woodland swarms with buds, the ash-tree sets 
Dark lace upon his bough, with tenderest green 
The larch is tufted, little leaves are seen 
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Unfolding and uncrumpling day by day ; 

Nigh Croghan Hall the herons lean and grey 
Hover and float upon those wide-spread wings 
Around their high-built cradles, with the Spring’s 
Breath rocking slowly ; braird is pushing through ; 
The clever mavis and the soft cuckoo 

Untiring sing their olden songs anew ; 

And little Mary Bloomfield, glad as they, 
Greeting a bappy morn of holiday, 

The sunshine glittering round her golden head, 
Runs races on the lawn with brother Fred 

(He’s but a child, says Mary ; he is four, 

His comrade and protectress two years more) 
Among the clumps of yellow daffodils, 

Light blows the breeze, a vernal freshness fills 
The morning sky, green plain, and dappled hills, 
As run the merry babes with floating hair, 
Watch’d by their parents. After morning pray’r 
And breakfast, and while busy hands complete 
The preparations for a festive treat,— 

‘Come, Jenny, young folk, shall we take a drive? 
‘Tis four long hours before our guests arrive.’ 
Smoothly the simple carriage speeds along 
Behind two chestnut ponies brisk and strong, 

By Lawrence guided : he looks older now, 

But bears his candid, smooth, and open brow 
Uncreased with petty cares, fine mouth unseam’d 
With policy ; the ripening years have spread 

His tall and goodly frame ; free lifts his head 

Its brownish clusters. By him sits Queen Jane. 
No queen ?—look closer—she deserves to reign. 
How is she drest? Madam, in shawl cream-white, 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with purple, if I’m right. 
She is not tall, and rather dark than fair, 

Her forehead fitted close with soft black hair, 
Brows sloped the right way, over eyes so true, 
Eyes darkly clear, I cannot tell their hue, 

That faith and courage kindle where they gaze, 
Earth is not vulgar, lighted with those rays ; 
Fine ear, a nostril flexible and thin, 

Lips mildly proud, a full but gentle chin, 
Compact and firmly-moulded foot and hand, 
Gesture and look accustom’d to command, 

Or rather to be willingly obey’d 

As having never o’er the boundary stray’d 

Of others’ rights and feelings: such—ah me! 

I will not dare to write that such is She, 

‘The gracious, the beloved, in every line 

Of soul and body nobly feminine. 

Instinctive wisdom, humour swift and gay, 

A simple greatness, sure to do and say 
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The best, belong to her, and in her voice 

A tone to make the dullest heart rejoice. 

No marvel if the servants of her home 

Are humble friends, if cordial blessings come 
To every peasant’s lips that form her name, 
If my poor stumbling pen forbears for shame. 
O happy Husband !—happy Wife no less! 

In perfect mutual trust and tenderness. 
Whatever joys await the Blest above, 

No boon below like faithful wedded love. 

Down the park-slope, Lough Braccan full in view, 
Boss’d with green islands floating on the blue, 
Through well-kept farms, by neat white cottages, 
Boglands reclaimed, new belts of rising trees, 

Gay speed we. That’s the steward’s house,—his name 
Neal Doran (he’s the same, and not the same) ; 

His wife and he are up at Croghan Hall, 

Best aids to trim our little festival. 

There’s Lisnamoy church-spire, and further down 
The Popish steeple ; midway in the town 

Stands up the clock-tow’r, whose melodious tongue 
Calls noon, a civic voice to old and young 

‘To draw them in a circle, voice of Time 

To each and all—O hearken! says the chime: 
Reckless, who will now and then respect 

That preaching, if all others they neglect. 

There, to new Market-place a pipe conveys 

A cold perpetual water-vein, which plays 

All day and night with cheerful soothing tone, 
Falling into its shallow tank of stone 

In curving crystal fringed with showery spray ; 
Where sometimes, doubtless, girls and dames delay 
With rested pitchers, till a warning stroke 

Cuts short at last the gossip and the joke. 

Carved shamrocks, mixt with field-flow’rs, grass, and corn, 
The stone rim of the dial-face adorn ; 

Atop, a sleeping infant, left and right 

Stout peasant man and woman, holding tight 

A sickle and a basket ; rudely true, 

The sculpture to a rustic hand is due 

And Bloomfield’s brain, who, whilst his neighbours smiled, 
With jutting balcony and roof red-tiled, 

Built his Town-hall at less than half the cost 

(The which in sooth impress’d his neighbours most) 
Of Pigot’s plan, in classic British taste, 

With sequences of scroll and bracket graced. 

Each year the town receives improvements, plann’d 
By no expensive, by no vulgar hand ; 

New house with window’d gable to the street, 

Ruin displaced, and ragged wall made neat, 
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Good drains, and whitewash, footwalks, and young trees; 
The change in Lisnamoy each traveller sees, 
And almost sings aloud with joy to win 
‘The Bloomfield Arms,’ a clean and cosy inn, 
Where Denis Coyle and Bridget welcome you; 
Not as the dismal ‘ Royal’ wont to do 
With shabby waiter, old and drunk, proud host, 
Grim slipshod chambermaid, poor fare, high cost. 
We drive through Lisnamoy. Who bows so low? 

Father Adair: but well does Bloomfield know 
Of Bloomfield’s favourite School the deepest foe. 
There stands the building, comely brick and stone, 
A little backward from the causeway thrown, 
Flower-beds and paths in orderly array, 
And greensward for the noon’s half-hour of play ; 
All empty now, for eldest child and least 
Must share at Croghan Hall the Vernal Feast. 
The School has prosper’d, and is prospering still, 
Though absent every clergyman’s good-will, 
Who each would make a primer of his creed, 
Since now the vulgar must be taught to read, 
The bigot duly with the scholar train, 
Weed out man’s brotherhood from breast and brain, 
Twist every thought and feeling as they grow,— 
Neighbour baptized to live his neighbour's foe. 
Rome’s churchmen seized the new scholastic dower, 
Secure to swell by just so much their power, 
While haughty shepherds of the legal rite 
Declared this vulgar partnership a slight, 
And loud demanding separate purse and place 
Flung a big Bible in the statesman’s face, 
Who handed back the volume with a bow, 
Enkindling wrath (not much abated now) 
In minds too Christian, or perhaps too proud, 
To fill the legal hour for them allow’d, 
Since Popish pastors that same right enjoy’d 
With their own lambs, nor left it unemploy’d. 
But now the people’s alphabet in turn 
Must from its first supporters feel the spurn. 
How could we—we, far-sighted Men of Iiome— 
Forget th’ experience, now again brought home, 
That Knowledge acts as poison, if ’tis not 
Cook’d in the black ecclesiastic pot, 
From cardinals’ and bishops’ high discourse 
Down to the a bc of babes at nurse? 
As Spain puts garlic into every mess, 
So must the sacred flavour more or less 
Be mix’d in every atom of the food, 
‘To dye the bones and circle with the blood ; 
Arithmetic the one true Church must own, 
And Spelling have its orthodoxy known, 
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Else better, free from learning’s dangerous leaven, 
Walk straight, in blessed ignorance, to Heaven. 
But well the People know how great the boon: 
We must not drive, but lead and coax them: soon, 
Whene’er the wind political turns fair, 
Help’d by our foes, who also seek their share, 
We pull the pagan system down perforce, 
Its wealth and strength made chiefly ours, of course. 
Meanwhile, wherever possible, let schools 
In strict accordance with our holy rules, 
With every fitting gesture, form, and phrase, 
Supplant the others, yet no war-cry raise. 

Pigot, who did but little know or care, 
Was wrought upon by Father John Adair, 
Slighted the ‘ National,’ and had almost 
(For keeping with the clergy was his boast) 
Promised the ‘ Christian Brotherhood’ a site. 
But Bloomfield came, and alter’d things outright, 
Obtain’d a Model School for Lisnamoy, 
Built elsewhere, saw that every giri and boy 
Who might go, did go, for he knew his ground, 
And soon the People in his party found ; 
Whereon Adair, the smooth and patient man, 
Howe’er he felt, lock’d up his favourite plan, 
And neither bann’d nor bless’d the Model School, 
Paying due visits, as by legal rule. 
The parish is improved, his income raised ; 
He oft (perhaps sincerely) Bloomfield praised. 

Inn, fountain, clock, we pass, and quit the town 
Beside the Workhouse, where with Isaac Brown 
Hath Bloomfield many a tedious battle fought, 
And many a good reform full slowly wrought. 
For weekly there sat once a Guardian Board 
To guard the landlords’ purse from pauper horde, 
To guard the bed where age and sickness lie 
From every comfort—let them live or die,— 
What matter how their drop of life ran by ? 
To guard poor children, trembling little slaves, 
Cast on our pity by misfortune’s waves, 
From spade and needle, watching lest they learn 
The skill that might a scantest living earn, 
Using—faith, hope, and charity being dead— 
Political-economy instead ; 
Training with anxious negligence a race 
To live their country’s burden and disgrace. 
Sad without guilt, and punish’d without crime, 
Those joyless children dragg’d their weary time, 
Or issuing from their prison two by two 
Distress’d the road with cheeks of ghastly hue,— 
Unlike the brisk though tatter’d urchins there, 
Not highly fed, but free from Guardians’ care. 
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Now much is alter’d: it were long to tell, 
3ut now both young and old are nourish’d well ; 
The Master’s not a drunkard or a fool, 
No roguish dunce pretends to teach the school, 
Each boy or girl receives an honest trade, 
And starts in life with small sufficient aid. 
Nor is it found to swell the pauper list: 
The Board on steady discipline insist, 
Make all those work who can, and never fail 
To punish where ’tis due. "Tis worse than jail 
For all the bad and lazy; but the child, 
The sick, the hoary head, meet liberal hand and mild. 

Next the neat Vicarage gate we swiftly reach, 
Where Reverend Mr. Jones's little speech 
Upon the weather gives a moment’s pause, 

Deliver’d sweetly with due hems and haws. 

The gout one day despatch’d old Vicar Boyd ; 
Whereon,—since craft had vainly been employ’d 
‘To draw from Lawrence Bloomfield what he meant, 
For he, lay-rector, could his choice ‘present ;’ 

And two far cousins of the reverend class, 

And ten times more their lady wives, alas! 

Had loathed each other on this ground for years,— 
Behold an aguish time of hopes and fears, 

‘What will you do, then?? ‘ Nothing !’—with a smile. 
*I leave it with the Bishop:’ (Is this guile; 

Or dreadful folly, or unfeeling jest ?) 

‘With him, entirely,—Bishop must know best.’ 
His Lordship sent a parson mild and tame, 

Glad of the glebe ; and when his Lordship came 
On confirmation tour, with whom was he 

So cordial as with Bloomfield, or so free ? 

At Croghan Hail the great man came to dine, 

And made himself delightful o’er the wine. 

But now for home. Our merry wheels forsake 

Close hedgerows for the margin of the lake, 
Edged with these water-gnawn fantastic stones 
That show its winter level, white as bones. 
The unimprison’d eye skims, miles on miles, 
The silverSdistance, and the verdurous isles 
That slumber on their shadows in the smooth, 
And back to where fine lipping ripples soothe 
Its nearer beach. High snort the ponies proud, 
Fish leap, young Fred and Mary laugh aloud 
For very joy of life. We quit the shore, 

Wind up the hill, and halt at Croghan door. 

At two all’s ready. Gathering, trooping fast, 
Bright happy faces, all are here at last ; 
Clad, boy and girl, blue, red, or duffel gray, 
In homespun garments most, a trim array. 
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Their entertainers greet them, recognize 
One here, one there: now break we, and devise 
All merry games among the grass and trees, 
‘ Tig,’ ‘ Hide and Seek,’ ‘ High Windows, —what you please 
Till, like a bee-drum, sounds the welcome call 
To tea and dainties in the music-hall; 
Nor music silent, of the rustic band ; 
Lawrence and Jane with friendliest eye and hand 
To each in turn attentive. Banquet done, 
Forth draws them once again the westering sun, 
Some dancing in the many-circled mound, 
Thick with primroses, others seated round ; 
And there they sing in chorus, till the light 
At last begins to fade. Lo! rushing bright, 
A culminating rocket bursts aloft 
In gold and crimson meteors, drooping soft ; 
Another follows ; wondrous wheel and gyre 
Spin on the grovy background shapes of fire ; 
A blue ecstatic splendour, mildly strong, 
Bathes tree and mansion, mound and gazing throng ; 
Then dusk, as of a sudden, wraps the scene,— 
All memory now; remembered well, I ween. 
In careful cart and waggon home are sent 
The smaller children, sleepily content ; 
The rest, with three shrill cheers and one cheer more, 
March with their trusty Captains as before. 

As Patron, Lawrence chiefly strove to find 
Honest and clever teachers to his mind ; 
* Measures not men’—he liked this maxim ill. 
‘Men for your measures,—only choose with skill’ 
Some other words which Bloomfield once let fall 
I hold for wisdom, and will here recall,— 
* Children are worse and better: with the best 
* Much may be done, and something with the rest. 
* With men ?—a question. ‘Take the best men first, 
* For work, for bounty ; and avoid the worst.’ 
So said, so did he ; but in word and deed 
Defied the Devil boldly, where was need. 
Straight walk’d he, genuine prudence for his guide ; 
The timid crowd fell back on either side. 
Look well into the worldly-wise ; have they 
Indeed found out the safe, the pleasant way ? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A CHAPTER ON MADAGASCAR. 


EFORE touching on the recent 
events which have invested 
Madagascar with a sort of tragic 
interest, a brief description of the 
island itself may not be out of place. 
It is situated on the eastern coast of 
Africa, from which it is separated 
by the Mozambique Channel, and is 
about 930 miles in length by 300 in 
breadth. It occupies much the same 
space in relation to Africa as Great 
Britain does to Europe, and has an 
area of nearly 200,000 square miles. 
It is inhabited by two distinct races, 
the one of Malay, the other of Negro 
origin. Here, as elsewhere, Ham is 
a servant of servants: the Hovas, 
who form only one-sixth of the 
whole population, which amounts 
to four millions and a half, have 
conquered all the other tribes, and 
established their supremacy over the 
whole island. They are physically 
a fine race, with nothing of the 
usual Negro type in their features; 
their complexions are dark, but not 
more so than those of the Arabs who 
frequent the coast. The other inha- 
bitants are evidently of Negro origin ; 
but they are taller, stronger, and 
more energetic than their brethren 
on the opposite continent. 

The island was formerly the great 
rendezvous of the pirates who in- 
fested the Indian Ocean toward the 
close of the seventeenth century. 
They formed permanent settlements 
on the west coast, and intermarried 
with the women of the country. 
The losses they inflicted on our 
Indian trade at length attracted the 
notice of the British Government, 
who despatched a squadron, under 
the command of Commodore 
Matthews, to attack them. This 
enterprise, undertaken in 1722, was 
crowned with success; their forts 
were stormed, and their vessels sunk 
or burned. The survivors found 
refuge in the neighbouring island 
of Mauritius, where their descend- 
ants are said to retain many of the 
characteristics of the race from 
which they sprung. Soon after this 
event some little attention was at- 
tracted to the island through the 
publication of the adventures of 


Robert Drury, an English sailor 
boy, who was shipwrecked on the 
coast, and spent several years in the 
service of one of the native chiefs, 
who employed him in feeding cattle. 
He soon acquired the language, and 
undertook to instruct the idolatrous 
inhabitants in the truths of revealed 
religion. A large assembly was con- 
vened to hear this setter forth of 
strange doctrines. The sincere but 
somewhat inexperienced young mis- 
sionary thought it best to begin 
from the beginning; so he told them 
of the creation of Adam and Eve. 
When he came to relate how the 
latter was formed from one of Adam’s 
ribs, a venerable chief, of the same 
logical turn of mind as Dr. Colenso’s 
Zulu friend, stood up and stated, 
that if such a doctrine were true, a 
woman must necessarily have one 
rib more thana man. Drury, who 
had never thought of this before, at 
once assented. The sagacious chief 
commanded an old woman, remark- 
able for the leanness of her frame 
and the prominence of her ribs, to 
be produced. He counted his own 
ribs, and Drury, in the presence of 
the whole assembly, counted the old 
woman’s. On comparing notes, it was 
found that the male species had lost 
nothing by the abstraction of a rib, 
and that both sexes were on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality in this re- 
spect. On this the assembly pro- 
claimed with one voice that Drury’s 
theory was inadmissible; and the 
baffled theologian soon after con- 
trived to make his escape. 
Meanwhile, toward the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the French 
had taken possession of the neigh- 
bouring islands of Bourbon and 
Mauritius,and begun to importslaves 
from Madagascar. In order to carry 
on this trade, they formed a settle- 
ment at Port Dauphin, on the east 
coast, and erected a fort. In 17744 
Polish adventurer, known as Baron 
Benyowsky, took possession of Foule 
Pointe, on the east coast, and endea- 
voured to establish himself as an 
independent sovereign. His story 
was a singular one: he had risen 
to the rank of general in the Russian 
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service, in which he remained till 
the death of the King of Poland in 
1765; he then joined the Polish 
army at Cracow, and fell into the 
hands of the Russians, who banished 
him to Siberia. Aided by some of 
his fellow-exiles, he contrived to 
make his escape, and to reach Kams- 
chatka, which they seized, along 
with three vessels lying in the har- 
bour. They embarked on board of 
these vessels, and set sail for Macao, 
where they disposed of them and 
their cargoes. From Macao he pro- 
ceeded to Mauritius, where he heard 
such accounts of the neighbouring 
island of Madagascar as led him to 
form the design of establishing him- 
self there. This could not be done 
without the consent of France, 
which had a few small settlements 
on the east coast,and claimed a sort 
of sovereignty over the whole island. 
He proceeded to Europe, and was 
authorized by the French Govern- 
ment to form a settlement at Mada- 
gascar. He was soon joined by a 
band of reckless adventurers, and 
returned to Mauritius, the governor 
of which, from suspicion of his in- 
tentions or jealousy of his power, 
placed every obstacle in his way. 
At length he embarked for Mada- 
gascar, where he met with a friendly 
reception from the native chiefs, and 
formed a settlement at Antongib 
Bay, on the east coast. Soon after 
this the French Government, acting 
on the representations of the gover- 
nor of Mauritius, sent out a com- 
mission of inquiry ; and Benyowsky, 
indignant at such suspicions, or 
dreading discovery, left the settle- 
iment and the service of France. He 
still cherished the idea of acting an 
important part in the history of the 
island, and summoned superstition 
to his aid. A female slave who had 
returned to Mauritius, circulated 
the report that the Polish adven- 
turer was the son of a native sove- 
reign, who had been carried off to 
that island. The difference between 
the features of a Hova and a Euro- 
pean is not so very marked as to 
render such an opinion untenable ; 
and Benyowsky’s face was probably 
so tanned by the fierce rays of a 
tropical sun, that his white com- 
plexion could no longer betray him. 
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The natives hailed with credulous 
loyalty the return of their long-lost 
prince, and proclaimed him sove- 
reign of the Mahavelona district, 
which extends from Tamatava to 
the north of Foule Pointe. After 
consolidating his power, he set sail 
for Europe, in order to form treaties 
of commerce with France and Eng- 
land. He seems to have been treated 
as a mere adventurer, unworthy of 
a hearing, and, disappointed in his 
hopes, he bought a ship and sailed 
for North America, in the belief that 
he would be more successful there 
than in Europe. After a time he 
returned to his sovereignty with two 
vessels ; but his reign was soon 
brought to a close. A frigate was 
despatched from Mauritius to attack 
his fort, and he himself fell while 
defending it. The French justify 
this attack by asserting that he had 
afforded a casus belli by seizing one 
of their storehouses—a very impro- 
bable charge, as he must have known 
that such a step would lead to his 
own ruin. Jealousy of his growing 
power was probably the true cause 
of this attack. The French could 
not witness the rise of a new and 
rival settlement without a feeling of 
alarm, and the rights of independent 
sovercigns have never been treated 
with much respect in the East. The 
natives, impelled by revenge and 
indignation at the cruelty with 
which they were treated by the 
French, attacked and destroyed all 
their settlements except the small 
island of St. Maria, which they still 
retain—apparently for no other pur- 
pose than to crowd the hospitals of 
St. Denis with cases of Madagascar 
fever. 

Mauritius continued to derive its 
supply of slaves from Madagascar 
till 1810, when it was seized by the 
English, who had despatched an 
expedition from India for that pur- 
pose. Meanwhile great changes had 
occurred in Madagascar. The Hovas, 
the inhabitants of Ankova, had re- 
duced to subjection most of the 
other native tribes, and Radama, 
their leader, was generally recog- 
nised as king of the whole island. 
He was in many respects a very re- 
markable man: one of those men 
whose lives form an epoch in the his- 
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tory of their country. The great ob- 
ject of his ambition was to raise his 
baxbarous subjects to a higher de- 
gree of civilization, and to introduce 
among them a knowledge of the 
useful arts. He sent two of his 
younger brothers to be educated at 
Mauritius ; and, yielding to the en- 
treaties of Mr. Hastie, the British 
resident at his capital, he consented 
to abolish the slave trade. He 
formed a standing army of 15,000 
men, which was disciplined after the 
European fashion by an Irish ser- 
geant. He sent several of the most 
promising young men in the island to 
England to be educated, and some of 
them hold important appointments 
at the present day. He gave every 
encouragement to the English mis- 
sionaries who arrived in the island 
in 1818; and, though he refused to 
adopt Christianity himself, he offered 
no opposition to its progress. It is 
a significant fact, however, that he 
Was more anxious to obtain skilled 
artizans than zealous missionaries ; 
in fact he seems merely to have 
tolerated the new religion for the 
sake of the mundane advantages 
which its teachers conferred on his 
subjects. When its claims were 
urged upon him, he said that God 
had given him the guidance of the 
light that was within his own heart, 
which he found to be sufficient. He 
conformed outwardly to the idola- 
trous rites of his subjects; but how 
little hold they had over his mind 
may be learned from the following 
anecdote. An application had been 
made to him for a piece of cloth to 
clothe one of their favourite idols. 
‘ Your god,’ said the facetious sceptic, 
‘must be a poor creature, or he 
would be able to clothe himself.’ 
He had so little control over his 
feclings, that in moments of excite- 
ment he danced and wept; and on 
one oceasion, When the British resi- 
dent was dining at his palace, he 
ordered one of his wives to be re- 
moved from the table. ‘Take her 
out, he said, ‘and strike off her 
head.’ An officer of the palace car- 
ried out this order with as much 
sang froid as if he had been removing 
adish. Such an incident must have 
troubled the digestion of the British 
resident. and rendered an invitation 
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to dine with Radama a doubtful 
pleasure. During the latter part of 
his reign he gave himself up to 
habits of self-indulgence, which 
shortened his days, and brought 
him to the grave on the 27th of 
July, 1828. His death gave rise to 
one of those massacres with which 
the history of eastern courts has 
rendered us all familiar. Ranavola, 
one of his numerous widows, acted 
the same part as Athaliah: she 
arose and slew all the blood royal, 
or at least all who had any claim to 
the throne. On the rrth of June, 
1829, about ten months after the 
death of her husband, she was pro- 
claimed Queen at the Grand Kabary, 
or national assembly. No opposition 
was offered to her sway, and she 
continued to hold the reins of go- 
vernment till her death. She was 
raised to the throne by the old 
Conservative party, who were op- 
posed to Radama’s innovations, and 
wished matters to remain in statu 
quo. At her consecration she took 
a solemn oath that she would respect 
all that had been done by her late 
husband. The missionaries had been 
under his special protection, and for 
a time she did not interfere with 
them, till her ministers wrought 
upon her fears by representing that 
they were weaning the affections of 
her subjects from her, and inducing 
them to transfer .their allegiance to 
the Queen of England. Such a 
charge would obtain more credence, 
owing to the nature of the religion 
established in the island, which is a 
sort of apotheosis of all the deceased 
sovereigns. ‘To cease to worship 
them would naturally tend to weaken 
the authority of the reigning sove- 
reign; and Ranavola issued an order 
prohibiting the missionaries from 
teaching the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, or administering any of its 
ordinances. They were allowed to 
retain their own religion, but they 
were no longer at liberty to propa- 
gate it among the natives. It was 
in vain that the missionaries remon- 
strated against this prohibition, 
which was in fact a violation of the 
oath she had taken at her consecra- 
tion, and after a time they left the 
island. It does not appear that 
their labours had been attended 
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with very signal success; but no 
sooner did the Queen begin to per- 
secute the native Christians than 
their. numbers rapidly increased. 
They were speared, burned, buried 
alive, thrown over rocks, and sub- 
jected to the ordeal of the tanguin 
water, from which few escaped; 
but, with a fortitude equal to that 
of the early Christians in the days 
of Domitian and Nero, they pre- 
ferred death to apostacy. Their 
example encouraged others to em- 
brace the faith, and here, as else- 
where, the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the Church. Some con- 
trived to make their escape to Mau- 
ritius, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the Rev. J. Lebrun, a 
venerable Swiss pastor, who has 
been labouring for nearly half a 
century among the coloured people, 
and can point to several flourishing 
congregations as the fruit of his 
labours. 

After the missionaries had left the 
island a few Europeans continued to 
reside at Tamatava, the principal 
sea-port, for purposes of trade. The 
Queen was led to suspect that they 
were carrying on intrigues with her 
subjects, and trying to undermine 
her power ; hence in 1845 she issued 
an order to the effect that all fo- 
reigners resident within her domi- 
nions must either be naturalized or 
leave within a fixed period of time. 
The foreigners regarded this offer 
of naturalization as a questionable 
boon; it would have reduced them 
to the same level as the natives, and 
exposed them to the danger of 
having their property confiscated 
without any means of redress. The 
most natural course for them would 
have been to leave the island; but 
they were unwilling to renounce 
the profitable trade in which they 
had been engaged for years, and 
appealed to the governors of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon to come to their 
aid. The governor of Mauritius, 
who happened to be an old soldier, 
more familiar with drill than inter- 
national law, at once made this act of 
an independent sovereign a casus 
belli. One English and two French 
men-of-war were despatched to Ta- 
matava, and their captains, on find- 
ing that they could obtain no relax- 
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ation of the new law in favour of 
their countrymen, opened fire on the 
fort. After a cannonade of several 
hours they landed, and endeavoured 
to take possession of it. It was de- 
fended with such obstinate bravery, 
that the assailants were repulsed 
with considerable loss, and left the 
bodies of the slain in the hands of 
the enemy. These bodies were de- 
capitated, and the heads insultingly 
stuck upon poles, where they re- 
mained till 1853, when the French 
were allowed to remove them. There 
was a touch of savage grandeur and 
natural justice in the remonstrance 
which the Queen sent to the gover- 
nor of Mauritius before this unfor- 
tunate affair: ‘Each of all the kings 
of the earth has had his land appor- 
tioned to him by God, and each 
rules his own land in his own way. 
Our Queen attempts not. to rule 
your Queen, and your Queen must 
not attempt to rule ours.’ This fool- 
ish and unfortunate attack led to 
the cessation of the export trade, on 
which Mauritius and Bourbon had 
been mainly dependent for their 
supply of provisions, and exaspe- 
rated the Queen against the native 
Christians, whom she suspected of 
acting in concert with her enemies. 
In 1849 a fresh proclamation was 
issued against the Christians. The 
terms in which it is couched are 
interesting, as reflecting the impres- 
sion which the new religion had 
produced on the heathen mind:— 
‘These are the things which shall 
not be done, saith the Queen. The 
saying to others, Believe and obey 
the Gospel ; the practice of baptism; 
the keeping of the Sabbath as a day 
of rest; the refusing to swear by 
one’s father, or mother, or sister, 
and the refusing to be sworn with a 
stubbornness like that of bullocks, 
or stones, or wood; the taking of a 
little bread and of the juice of the 
grape; and the asking a blessing to 
rest on the crown of your head; and 
kneeling down upon the ground and 
praying, and rising from prayer 
with drops of water falling from 
your noses, and with tears rolling 
down your eyes.’ The Queen had 
already tried to prevent the Com- 
munion from being administered, by 
prohibiting the use of wine or any 
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spirituous liquors—a prohibition 
which did not affect herself, as she 
was in the habit of absorbing a 
bottle of brandy daily. In truth 
temperance does not seem ever to 
have been in high repute in the 
Radama family. Some idea may be 
formed of the extent to which Chris- 
tianity had taken root, from the fact 
that more than two thousand per- 
sons came forward and confessed 
that they belonged to the new reli- 
gion. They were absolved on the 
payment of a fine; but many who 
refused to apostatize were put to 
death. 

Matters continued in this state 
till 1853, when Mr. Ellis, an able 
and judicious missionary, favourably 
known in the literary world as the 
author of Polynesian Researches, was 
induced to leave England for Mada- 
gascar, in the hope of being able to 
reorganize the mission. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. Cameron, one of 
the artizan missionaries who had 
taught the natives all the different 
branches of practical engineering, 
and was thoroughly master of their 
language. They reached Tamatava, 
and had to remain there fifteen days 
before they received an answer to 
their letter, which had been for- 
warded to the capital. The answer, 
though couched in courteous lan- 
guage, was unfavourable to all their 
hopes: her sable majesty informed 
them that she was too busy to re- 
ceive visits of ceremony, and gave 
them the significant hint that, as 
the unhealthy season was approach- 
ing, they would do well to return 
across the water at once. At the 
same time she stated, in reply toa 
memorial which had been forwarded 
by the merchants of Mauritius, that 
she was willing to reopen the trade 
at Tamatava, on condition that she 
received the sum of three thousand 
pounds as an indemnity for the 
injury done to her fort in 1845. 
This sum was soon collected by 
public subscription, and the trade 
between the two islands was re- 
sumed. In June, 1854, Mr. Ellis 
embarked for Tamatava, on reaching 
which the ship was placed in qua- 
rantine, on account of the prevalence 
of cholera at Mauritius. The Queen 
used this as a pretext for refusing 
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him permission to visit the capital, 
and, after remaining some months 
at the coast, during which he added 
much to our knowledge of the bo- 
tany of the island, he was obliged to 
return to Mauritius. Meanwhile a 
reaction in his favour had taken 
place at the court of Antananariva, 
or rather certain political questions 
had arisen on which the Queen 
wished to consult him. He reached 
the capital on the 26th of August, 
1856, and remained there about a 
month, when the Queen, who had 
treated him with hospitality, refused 
to allow him to remain any longer. 
During this visit he had frequent 
interviews with the Prince who has 
been recently assassinated, and had 
the honour of doing obeisance to 
Ranavola Manjaka at the palace ot 
the Silver House, attired ‘in a rich 
satin green and purple plaid dress- 
ing-gown with scarlet lining,’ which 
seems to have been considered quite 
comme il fuut by the Malagachy 
courtiers, and was probably adopted 
as the fashionable court-dress when 
they appeared en grande tenue. 

Mr. Ellis had frequent opportuni- 
ties of conversing with Rakoto Ra- 
dama, the unfortunate Prince whose 
unexpected death has taken Europe 
by surprise. He was the only son 
of Ranavola Manjaka, who seems to 
have cherished for him the sort of 
savage attachment felt even by beasts 
of prey for their young: her love to 
him is the only redeeming trait in 
her character. He seems to have 
been worthy of all the love she 
could bestow upon him. Though 
he could not have been blind to the 
fact that she was a cruel, drunken, 
irreclaimable savage, he treated her 
on all occasions with the greatest 
respect and attention; he never 
forgot that she was his mother, and 
the ruler of the country over which 
he himself might one day reign. 
He spent much of his time in her 
society, though he strongly disap- 
proved of her habits of intemperance, 
and of the cruelty with which she 
treated the native Christians. He 
publicly avowed himself to be their 
protector, and did all that he could 
to alleviate their sufferings; nay, 
he was openly claimed by the mis- 
sionaries as a convert to Christianity, 
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and the circumstances of his con- 
version were related with a minute- 
ness of detail which defied suspicion. 
He had been trained up in idolatry 
from his boyhood, and taught to 
believe that the great idol Rama- 
kavaly and its temple could not be 
destroyed. He happened one day to 
express this belief in the hearing of 
a Christian who held an important 
office at the palace. This courtier 
had the prudence to avoid all dis- 
cussion: he had an argument in 
store far more telling than any words 
could convey. Soon after this a fire 
broke out in the temple of the idol 
Ramahavaly: the Prince witnessed 
the conflagration from the balcony 
of the palace, and had ocular proof 
that there was no foundation for his 
previous belief. From that moment, 
we are told, he renounced idolatry, 
and cast in his lot with the per- 
secuted Christians. It is probable 
that this statement was made in 
perfect good faith; but we are in- 
clined to believe that the Prince 
renounced idolatry without alto- 
gether adopting Christianity in its 
stead. He was doubtless predisposed 
in favour of the new religion, because 
he approved of its moral precepts, 
and had a sincere admiration of the 
English nation; but there is no evi- 
dence to show that he ever submitted 
to the rite of baptism, or altogether 
identified himself with the new sect. 
He had reached that transition stage 
so common in the religious develop- 
ment of individuals and nations: 
he had lost all positive faith in the 
religion of his childhood: he had 
reached a period of scepticism si- 
milar to that in which the first 
Radama lived and died. His very 
scepticism rendered him all the more 
tolerant—tolerant alike of the ido- 
latrous faith of his fathers and the 
teachings of the new religion. He 
Was moreover a man naturally so 
humane, that suffering, of whatever 
kind or from whatever cause, was 
sufficient to enlist his sympathy. 
He was often seen to turn aside his 
face in silent sorrow when compelled 
to witness the proofs of his mother’s 
barbarous cruelty. That cruelty ex- 
plains much that would be other- 
wise inexplicable in his brief career 
and ill-timed fate: it drove him to 
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the opposite extreme. His mother 
punished the smallest: offence with 
death: he wished to abolish capital 
punishment altogether. His open 
and avowed sympathy with the per- 
secuted Christians brought down 
upon him the hatred of the old 
Conservative party, who tried in 
every way to induce his mother to 
shut him out from the succession to 
the throne; but finding that her 
love for him was stronger than her 
hatred of the party with which he 
sympathized, they made frequent 
attempts upon his life. These at- 
tempts were instigated chiefly by a 
member of the royal family who 
aspired to the throne, and was ready 
to use every means to gratify his 
ambition. So early as 1854 the 
Prince seems to have had a presen- 
timent of the fate that awaited him, 
and he expressed this feeling in a 
way that will remind our readers of 
the representative acts of the old 
Jewish prophets. He purchased and 
brought into the presence of the 
Queen a piece of red cloth, of the 
kind used to wrap the dead bodies 
of members of the royal family. 
The Queen, alarmed at such an act, 
asked him what he meant. He told 
her that his life was exposed to 
danger from a quarter well known 
to her, and that if he must die by 
violence, he wished to do so while 
she was still alive. While his mo- 
ther professed that there was no 
ground of apprehension, she used 
every precaution to preserve his life: 
she took care that he should never 
be left alone with his rival, or leave 
the palace without a sufficient body 
guard to protect him. 

When Mr. Ellis visited the capital 
in 1856, he had frequent interviews 
with this amiable young Prince, 
and gives the following description 
of his personal appearance :—‘ Con- 
sidering his age—then twenty-six— 
his appearance struck me as juvenile, 
but extremely prepossessing, frank 
and open in his bearing, and easy in 
his manners. Heis short in stature 
and well proportioned, with broad 
shoulders and ample chest; his 
head is small, his hair jet black and 
somewhat curling; his forehead 
slightly retreating, and round; his 
eyes small, but clear and penetrat- 
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ing; his features somewhat Euro- 
pean in cast and form; his lips full, 
the upper covered with a moustache, 
the lower projecting from the over- 
crowding of his teeth; his nose 
aquiline, and his chin projecting.’ 
It will be observed from this por- 
trait that he had few, if any of the 
characteristics of the Negro race; 
but we have already shown that the 
Hovas are not to be confounded 
with the descendants of Ham. 

In 1855 a new actor appeared in 
the troubled arena of Malagachy 
politics. As this man has acted an 
important part in the history of the 
island, and has been indirectly one 
of the causes of the late revolution, 
he deserves something more than a 
passing notice. A good many years 
ago,a Frenchman, of the name of 
Lambert, left his native land to push 
his fortune in the East. He settled 
in the island of Mauritius, where 
he became the proprietor of a large 
sugar plantation. Mercantile trans- 
actions in the birth-place of Paul 
and Virginia are not subject to the 
same conditions as in other coun- 
tries: the purchase or the posses- 
sion of an estate does not necessarily 
imply the possession of large capi- 
tal. M. Lambert was one of those 
men who make haste to be rich, 
and are ingenious in expedients 
to accomplish their purpose: he 
became a merchant as well as a 
planter. For purposes of trade, he 
found it convenient to remain a 
Frenchman, while his more volatile 
partner became a naturalized British 
subject; and the firm of Menon, 
Lambert, and Co., astonished the 
simple-minded merchants of Port 
Louis by the vastness of their spe- 
culations and the apparent success 
which attendedthem. They bought 
steamers, carried mails, and worked 
coal mines in Madagascar. Mauri- 
tius was too limited a field for the 
ambition of such a man as M. Lam- 
bert. We remember him well—ce 
brave M. Lambert: he had more of 
the English bull-dog than the Gallic 
bantam in his composition. A bul- 
let-headed, beetle-browed, dark-com- 
plexioned, deep-chested, powerful 
Frenchman, in the very prime and 
vigour of his manhood; one of that 
class who have acted such an impor- 
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tant part in establishing or over- 
turning dynasties in the East. 
Though younger in years, he was in 
manners and personal appearance 
not unlike the Duc de Malakoff, and 
the resemblance between them was 
perhaps something more than ex- 
ternal. But that M. Lambert was a 
bon gargon, no Creole of Mauritius 
ever doubted. The sober-minded 
English merchants looked small be- 
side him: he was a man of whom 
his countrymen might reasonably be 
proud. He gave banquets which 
surpassed those at Government 
House in their all but regal splen- 
dour. He exhausted all the secrets 
of gastronomy in catering for his 
guests: he amused them in the in- 
tervals between the different courses 
with piquant printed descriptions 
of the dishes with which he was 
about to regale them. And then, as 
to his wine, ma fot, monsieur, it was 
something more than nectar, some- 
thing better than was ever quaffed 
at any divine symposium. In a 
word—though Englishmen, doubt- 
less from jealousy, kept a little 
aloof from M. Lambert and did not 
enter readily into his speculations— 
he was, among his own country- 
men, the most popular man in the 
colony. There were some voices 
that whispered of a certain resem- 
blance between the colonial specu- 
lator and the old Roman conspi- 
rator: in a word, that he was 
prodigus sui, cupidus alient, and that 
the bubble of his apparent success 
would speedily burst. It was 
rumoured that his speculations in 
Madagascar were not of a remune- 
rative character: it was known that 
in 1854 he had erected a small fort 
in that island and hoisted the 
French flag upon it. The sequel 
proved that such a step was prema- 
ture and not over prudent. The 
Queen, on finding that her remon- 
strances were in vain, sent some 
soldiers to remove the flag; the 
employés of M. Lambert offered some 
resistance, but they were soon over- 
powered by numbers, the flag was 
pulled down, the fort destroyed, and 
most of its defenders slain. Such 
an insult was not likely to be over- 
looked or forgotten by M. Lambert. 
He remained quiet at the moment 
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and bided his time. In 1855 he 
resolved to visit Europe: it was 
necessary, for the success of his poli- 
tical mission, that he should take 
Madagascar on the way. He landed 
at Tamatava and made his way to 
Antananariva, the capital, where 
he was allowed to reside for a time. 
That time was not lost: he so 
worked upon the fears of Prince 
Rakoto, by representing-to him that 
the death of his mother would be 
the signal for his assassination, that, 
in a moment of weakness, he signed 
a document invoking the assistance 
of the French Emperor, and placing 
the island under his protection. 
Armed with this document, M. Lam- 
bert proceeded to Paris and had an 
interview with the Emperor. All 
his eloquence. failed to convince the 
latter that he would be promoting 
the interests of France by sending 
an armed expedition against Mada- 
gascar; he had doubtless heard of 
Radama’s two generals—Hazo and 
Tazo (forest and fever)—and dreaded 
to expose his soldiers to their fatal 
influence. Baffled, but not alto- 
gether discouraged, M. Lambert 
crossed the Channel to try his for- 
tune in Downing-street. His recep- 
tion there is said to have been 
equally unfavourable. In 1856, he 
embarked for Mauritius on board a 
small steamer which he had built in 
Europe for the conveyance of the 
mails to Aden. He touched at the 
Cape, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of an adventurer almost as 
reckless and daring as himself. 

This was Madame Ida Pfeiffer. 
The eventful story of her life is 
already known to the world, so we 
need not dwell upon it. She was 
one of those perturbed: spirits who 
love travel for its own sake, and are 
never happy unless, like the dove 
from the ark, they can find no rest 
for the sole of their foot. Impelled 
by feminine vanity and the love of 
adventure, she visited countries 
which no traveller of her sex had 
ever visited before, and described 
her travels in volumes which enjoyed 
a certain popularity not at all owing 
to their literary merits. It was her 
boast that from her forty-fifth to her 
sixtieth year she had had no fixed 
place of residence. The world was her 
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home: 150,000 miles of travelling 
had made her tolerably familiar with 
it. But Madagascar was to her like 
Mordecai at the gate. Whatavailed 
all her previous travels so long as it 
remained unvisited? In 1856, she 
visited Paris and London in the 
hope that some society might pro- 
vide her with funds to carry out 
her purpose; but those to whom 
she applied had too much humanity 
to encourage a foolish old woman 
in her suicidal plan. At length she 
embarked the same year at Rotter- 
dam on board of a Dutch vessel 
bound for the Cape. On reaching 
Cape Town, whom should she meet 
but M. Lambert, who had touched 
there on his way to Mauritius, 
Two such kindred spirits were 
speedily drawn together. They had 
a common object in ‘view, and they 
resolved to share one another’s dan- 
gers. M. Lambert placed his vessel 
at her disposal and treated her with 
generous hospitality till they reached 
Mauritius. 

They remained at Port Louis till 
June, 1857. During that interval 
she enjoyed the hospitality of seve- 
ral of the English residents, and 
was frequently warned of the risk 
she incurred in associating with 
such a dangerous character as Lam- 
bert. The governor of the island, 
actuated no doubt by a feeling of 
kindness toward this poor infatuated 
creature, tried to dissuade her from 
her design. All these remonstrances 
were in vain. She had set her 
heart on visiting Antananariva. 
She had no resources of her own: 
if she did not accept Lambert’s offer 
to conduct her to the capital, she 
must return to Europe in sorrow 
and disappointment. Her curiosity 
and her vanity were equally opposed 
to such a course. She accepted 
Lambert’s offer, and reached Tama- 
tava on the rst of May. She found 
that while her protector was a man 
of mark in Mauritius, he was a still 
greater man in Madagascar: if he 
had been a foreign prince on his 
travels, he could not have been 
treated with greater respect. It is 
difficult to discover whether he had 
informed her of the real object of his 
visit to the island: it is more than 
probable that he concealed it till 
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they reached the capital. That 
object was to dethrone Ranavola 
Manjaka and to establish Rakoto 
Radama on the throne, with M. Lam- 
bert as his Prime Minister. France 
and England had refused to take 
the island under their protection. 
M. Lambert was prepared, single- 
handed and alone, to incur a respon- 
sibility from which they had shrunk ; 
he was about to take Madagascar 
under his own protection. There 
may be some variety of opinion re- 
garding the propriety of M. Lam- 
bert’s conduct in concealing such a 
conspiracy under the guise of friend- 
ship. There can be only one opinion 
regarding the daring courage of the 
man, who, without a single accom- 
plice, attempted to dethrone the 
monarch of five millions of peo- 
ple, and all but succeeded in the 
attempt. On reaching Antanana- 
riva, they were hospitably received 
by the Queen and admitted to a de- 
gree of intimacy such as no Euro- 
pean had ever enjoyed before. The 
conspirator had ample time during 
his residence at the capital to ma- 
ture his plans: he won over a M. 
Laborde, and others of his country- 
men naturalized in the country. 
There is reason to believe that seve- 
ral officers of the court were ad- 
mitted to the secret. It is certain, 
that the officer commanding the 
household troops was won over by 
the conspirators, and agreed to seize 
the Queen’s person at night. The 
others were to guard the chief en- 
trances to the palace and to proclaim 
Rakoto king. There is no evidence 
toshow that the Prince was admitted 
to their confidence. Such was his 
attachment to his mother, that if he 
had known of the danger impending 
over her, he would have at once de- 
nounced them. They intended to 
use him as their tool; but as yet it 
was premature to admit him to their 
councils. The night of the 2oth of 
June was fixed for this coup d’état. 
When the hour came, Lambert was 
at his post; but the officer who 
guarded the Queen’s person proved 
. Xcoward or a traitor: he made no 
movement to seize her person, and 
the conspirators returned to their 
several homes dreading the worst. 
Un the following day all was tran- 
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quil; but on the 22nd of June the 
Queen showed that she had obtained 
some knowledge of the plot. On 
this, Madame Pfeiffer tells us with 
a sort of cold-blooded candour, 
efforts were made te divert her sus- 
picions from the right direction. 
The idea thus ambiguously ex- 
pressed, gives us some insight into 
the most diabolical part of the whole 
affair. The conspirators, in order 
to divert suspicion from themselves, 
led the Queen to believe that the 
native Christians had been plotting 
against her life. She readily ac- 
cepted this opinion: she knew that 
none had such reason to wish for 
her death as those whom she had 
persecuted with relentless cruelty. 
Many of the Christians were put to 
death, and the real conspirators had 
more than once to witness their 
sufferings. If their hearts were not 
harder than the nether millstone, 
they must have felt some remorse 
on witnessing the unmerited suffer- 
ings of these victims. That Neme- 
sis which dogs the heels of great 
criminals at length overtook them. 
All was revealed to the Queen: a 
Grand Kabary was held: many pro- 
posed that the conspirators should 
all be put to death. The Queen 
acted apparently with much for- 
bearance. She had never shed 
the blood of a white person: their 
lives should be spared; but sentence 
of perpetual banishment must be 
pronounced against them. She did 
not mean, however, to allow her 
humanity to cheat her out of her 
revenge. She contrived to have 
them detained fifty-three days in 
the marshes and jungles, to inhale 
the miasma of which is almost cer- 
tain death to a European. Lambert, 
with his iron frame, passed through 
this ordeal unscathed ; but the poor 
creature whom he had decoyed into 
this great danger, was less fortunate ; 
she reached Mauritius in a dying 
state—the fatal Malagachy fever had 
seized upon her, and the following 
year her sufferings were brought to 
a close in one of the hospitals at 
Vienna. 

From the expulsion of the conspi- 
rators in 1857 to the death of Rana- 
vola Manjaka in 1861, there is agap in 
the history of Madagascar.. No white 
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man was allowed to penetrate into 
the island, and no intelligence was 
received from the capital except an 
occasional letter from some of the 
native Christians. It appears that 
the Queen gave-herself up to fits of 
intoxication which sometimes lasted 
for weeks. During this period of 
frenzy it was dangerous to approach 
her; and all her evil passions found 
vent in persecuting the miserable 
Christians. It seems singular that 
any should have survived such a 
lengthened persecution; but it was 
found that their numbers continued 
to increase, and that the new reli- 
gion had never gained so many pro- 
selytes when it enjoyed the favour 
and protection of RadamalI. New 
churches were organized at the 
capital and in the country districts. 
The Queen’s son openly avowed his 
sympathy with the persecuted sect, 
and tried in every way, even at the 
risk of his own life and future pro- 
spects, to alleviate their sufferings. 
This was the darkest hour in the 
history of the island; but the dark- 
est hour often precedes the dawn. 
A new era was about to be inaugu- 
rated, and a new monarch to ascend 
the throne. 

On Friday, the 23rd of August, 
1862, Ranavola Manjakadied. Like 
her husband, she was the victim of 
her intemperate habits. Her reign 
was stained by many crimes; but she 
was no ordinary woman. She knew 
the people who were subject to her 
sway, and ruled them with a rod of 
iron. She enjoyed the confidence of 
the old heathen and Conservative 
party who stood by her to the last, 
and looked forward to the accession 
of her son with distrust. An attempt 
was made by them to éxclude him 
from the throne, and to appoint his 
cousin Ramboasalama, who had 
often attempted his life, successor 
of the late Queen. This attempt at 
a coup d’éat failed: the life of the 
claimant of the throne was spared ; 
but he and most of his principal 
supporters were sent into exile. No 
sympathy was felt for these men. 
Their hands were all more or less 
stained with the blood of the Chris- 
tians, and their hatred to the reign- 
ing Prince was well known. 

Never had a King began to reign 
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under more favourable auspices ; hig 
popularity was unbounded: the na- 
tion was seized with a sort of fever of 
exultant joy. The Christians crept 
forth from their hiding places and 
were welcomed with joy by those 
who had long given them up as 
dead; the churches were crowded, 
and public thanksgivings and 
prayers offered up in behalf of the 
new monarch. One of his first acts 
as a sovereign was to inform the 
missionaries, through his Prime 
Minister, one of the young men 
whom Radama I. had sent to Eng- 
land to be educated, that Madagas- 
car was now open to them, and that 
every obstacle in the way of teach- 
ing was removed. The missionaries 
did not fail to profit by this invita- 
tion, and the Jesuit fathers of Bour- 
bon, who had been intently watch- 
ing every movement in the island, 
at once organized a mission and 
despatched several priests and Sis- 
ters of Charity to Tamatava. Mr. 
Ellis returned to the island in May, 
1862, and has continued to reside at 
the capital ever since: he met with 
the most friendly reception from 
the King, who became his pupil in 
English, and frequently invited him 
to preach atthe palace. Itis worthy 
of remark that Ellis never directly 
affirms that he is a Christian, 
though this is implied in all his 
letters except the one written after 
his assassination, in which he un- 
hesitatingly declares that he never 
was a Christian at all. This asser- 
tion, however, was probably made 
for the sake of theological consis- 
tency, as it would never do to admit 
that a monarch can fall away from 
a state of grace. Be that as it may, 
the new king was a most promising 
pupil. The Sunday services were 
continued at the palace: Rakoto 
listened to them, we are told, with 
increasing interest and satisfaction, 
and sometimes interrupted the 
preacher to express his entire con- 
currence in something that was said, 
or to impress it more forcibly on the 
minds of the hearers. In short, 
Rakoto Radama was almost, if not 
altogether, a Christian. 

Meanwhile great preparations were 
being made for his coronation; and 
in order to give greater éclut to this 
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ceremony, deputations were sent 
from Mauritius and Bourbon to 
represent England and France, and 
to carry to the new King substantial 
tokens of their goodwill. Dr. Ryan, 
who was one of the deputation from 
Mauritius, has published an inte- 
resting account of his journey to 
the capital, and the reception he 
met with there. They reached 
Antananariva on the 8th of August. 
Before entering the town they were 
received by a guard of honour 
under the command of thirteen 
officers in gorgeous but well-made 
uniforms of every shade of blue and 
every style of embroidery. The 
band at once struck up ‘God save 
the Queen’ in honour of the visitors, 
and an officer of high rank came as 
an extra messenger from Radama 
to bid them welcome. Christianity 
seems to have been rather fashion- 
able among the young officers, some 
of whom delighted the Bishop’s 
heart by asking for ‘the book of 
Jesus Christ.’ How could it be 
otherwise? Mr. Ellis was installed 
as court chaplain. Radama was 
one of his most attentive hearers, 
and courtiers are usually of the 
same religion as their master. On 
the 11th of August the deputation 
were received at the palace, and a 
letter written in the name of our 
Queen, congratulating Radama on 
his accession to the throne, was 
placed in his hands. A handsome 
Bible sent by her Majesty was then 
presented by the Bishop, who de- 
livered an appropriate address, 
pointing out the advantages that 
would result to the whole com- 
munity from adopting the truths 
which it taught. The Bible was 
graciously accepted by the King, 
who expressed his approval of the 
Bishop’s address by shaking his 
hand warmly at the close. On the 
following day he had another inter- 
view with Radama, who readily 
consented to allow him to under- 
take missionary labour at the capi- 
tal or elsewhere, and conducted him 
to see a school which he was build- 
ing. The deputation remained at 
the capital till the 18th of August. 
During that time they had fre- 
quent intercourse with the native 
Christians, and seem, on the whole, 
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to have formed a favourable opinion 
of their intelligence and piety; but 
they were equally struck with the 
signs of moral degradation into 
which the general mass of the 
population are sunk: vice and li- 
centiousness have entered into the 
very heart of the people, and dis- 
ease, the direct result of their 
social habits, was fearfully prevalent. 
While England has sent five mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of five 
millions of people, she has sent 
thousands of sailors to the port of 
Tamatava, who have introduced 
among the natives the vices and 
the diseases of Europe without con- 
ferring any benefit upon them in 
return. The only ground of sur- 
prise is that, among a people thus 
saturated with vice, so many should 
have been found ready to embrace a 
religion, one of the first lessons of 
which is the enforcement of per- 
sonal purity and self-denial. 

The deputation left the island in 
the beginning of September; and 
the only information regarding the 
state of affairs after that date was 
obtained through vessels trading 
between Tamatava and Port Louis. 
The great Lambert again appears 
upon the scene. No sooner did he 
hear that his former friend and 
protégé was securely established on 
the throne than he hurried to con- 
gratulate him, and to remind him 
how he had exposed his life in his 
behalf. The King was not ungrate- 
ful: he welcomed him to his court, 
and admitted him to a degree of 
intimacy which excited the jealousy 
of the native nobility. He employed 
the influence which he acquired 
over the King’s mind for the worst 
of purposes: he had no other object 
in view than his own aggrandise- 
ment. He tempted him to indulge 
in the immoderate use of intoxicat- 
ing drink; and profiting by his 
helpless condition, induced him to 
sign a document by which he trans- 
ferred to him all the mines in the 
island, with full power to work 
them for his own benefit. M. Lam- 
bert was also raised to the highest 
rank of nobility under the title of 
Duke of Imerina, the name of the 
large province in which the capital 
is situated. Rakoto Radama, we 
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presume, had as much right to con- 
fer titles of rank as any monarch in 
Europe; but it was an injudicious 
step to elevate a needy foreign 
adventurer to a position which 
gave him the precedence of the 
other courtiers, who remonstrated 
against such acts of favouritism. 
Their remonstrances were in vain; 
and the Duke of Imerina, armed 
with the rights conferred on him, 
returned to France to organize a 
company to work the mines of 
Madagascar. This was the most 
unpopular act of Radama’s reign; 
and there is reason‘ to believe that 
his courtiers began from this time 
to plot his removal from the throne. 
They dreaded that the restless and 
unscrupulous Duke of Imerina 
would never rest satisfied till he 
had made Madagascar a mere appa- 
nage of the crownof France. They 
thought it better that the King 
should cease to reign than that the 
country should lose its independ- 
ence. He was guilty also of other 
acts of folly, which alienated the 
affections of the old nobility: he 
abolished all export and import 
duties, thus alienating a large por- 
tion of the former revenues, and 
throwing the burden of taxation 
more heavily on the general com- 
munity; he did away with capital 
punishment, and showed a disin- 
clination to punish crime. The 
natural result of his ill-timed hu- 
manity was that life and property 
became insecure. His predecessor 
on the throne had forbidden the 
exportation of slaves: he went a 
step farther, and abolished slavery 
throughout his dominions. If not 
an adherent to Christianity himself, 
he had done everything to alleviate 
the sufferings of the Christians 
during the reign of Ranavola, and 
held out promises of encouragement 
to the missionaries after his acces- 
sion to the throne; but latterly 
his religious views seem to have 
changed, and the old superstitions 
of the country regained their influ- 
ence over his mind. This change 
was effected by the political advisers 
who enjoyed his confidence. He 
resembled Rehoboam, inasmuch as 
he dismissed the former advisers of 
the crown, and surrounded himself 
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with young men destitute of expe- 
rience and principle: he differed 
from him in refusing to scourge the 
greatest of criminals either with 
whips or with scorpions. A few of 
the leading officers—such as Raini- 
karo, who had been Prime Minister 
and Commander of the Forces dur- 
ing the late reign—were allowed to 
retain their places; but they saw 
with displeasure that their influ- 
ence was gone, and that they were 
supplanted in the King’s favour by 
young men of his own age. The 
latter were known as the Menamaso, 
or red eyes. The peculiarity of 
vision which gave rise to this name 
was probably more the result of 
their midnight orgies at the royal 
palace than of excess of devotion 
to affairs of state. They abused 
their influence, and were corrupt 
in the administration of justice: 
they became the ready tools of the 
native priesthood, and attempted to 
effect a revival of heathenism. A 
kind of mental epidemic, resembling 
in its outward signs the tarantula 
of the middle ages, broke out in the 
capital and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The victims, real or pre 
tended, of this species of frenzy 
seemed to have no control over 
their actions. They ran, they 
leaped, they danced, they saw 
visions, they heard voices from the 
invisible world: they became the 
medium between the King and his 
ancestors, and announced to him in 
their name that if he did not stop 
the praying, some great calamity 
would overtake him. The reader 
who knows that men of rank in this 
country believe in spirit-rapping, 
and that bishops seek to aaa the 
past and the future in the interior 
of a crystal ball, will not be sur 
prised to learn that Rakoto Radama 
id listen to this voice from beyond 
the tomb. His palace was crowded 
with these frantic dancers: believ- 
ing them to be inspired, he gave 
orders that all who met them 
should take off their hats, and treat 
them with all the respect formerly 
shown to the heathen idols when 
they were carried about the city. 
The King yielded so far to these 
sinister influences as seriously to 
entertain the idea of arresting the 
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progress of Christianity by assassin- 
ating a number of the Christians, 
and of the leading statesmen who 
were opposed to him on political 
grounds. The latter began to think 
of consulting their own safety; the 
danger was imminent; there was 
no time to be lost. The only chance 
of safety was to dethrone the King, 
or to remove the Menamaso from 
his councils. They determined on 
adopting the latter course: they 
were influenced by various motives 
in this decision. The antipathy of 
race was as powerful as_ political 
rivalry. The Menamaso belonged to 
the south of the island, and were a 
different race from the old courtiers, 
the Hova countrymen of Radama I. 
The state of parties was much the 
same as if William the Conqueror 
had dismissed the Norman barons 
from his councils, and surrounded 
himself with Saxon noblemen. The 
Hovas were the conquering race: 
they could not stand tamely by and 
submit to the sons of those whose 
fathers had been vanquished by 
their arms. The impending strug- 
gle was accelerated by a proposal, 
on the part of Radama, so utterly 
inconsistent with the humanity of 
his disposition that it can only be 
explained on the ground of insanity. 
This explanation derives additional 
weight from the fact that he had 
become habitually addicted to in- 
temperance and other irregular 
habits, the indulgence of which at 
length overturned the balance of 
his mind. On the 7th of May, 1863, 
the King announced to his ministers 
and others in the palace that he 
was about to issue an order or law, 
that if any person or persons wished 
to fight with fire-arms, swords, or 
spears, they should not be pre- 
vehted, and that if any one were 
killed, the murderer should not 
be punished. This was something 
more than the recognition of duel- 
lmg: it was a declaration of civil 
war, with the promise of immunity 
to all who took part in it. The 
Prince, who could not witness any 
kind of human suffering without 
turning away his face, could never 
have made such a proposal if he 
had been in his right senses. Mr. 
Ellis says that his object was to 
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shield the perpetrators of the in- 
tended murders from punishment; 
but, as the result proved, it ex- 
tended the same immunity to the 
assassins of those who intended to 
assassinate. It was far more pro- 
bable that the Menamaso, an insig- 
nificant party without popular sup- 
port, would be murdered themselves 
than that they should succeed in 
murdering those who had the com- 
mand of the army. It would there- 
fore have been an act of madness on 
the part of the King to issue such 
an order: it would have been legal- 
izing the murder of himself and his 
favourites. If the order had been 
in favour of the Menamaso they 
would unanimously have supported 
it; whereas Mr. Ellis tells us that 
three of them opposed the order, 
and many were silent, It was an 
insane, quixotic idea, suggested, 
perhaps, in some former conversa- 
tion by the Duke of Imerina, who 
could tell many strange stories of 
duelling in Mauritius and France. 
The members of the Council, taken 
by surprise, offered no opposition at 
the moment, but retired to delibe- 
rate what steps should be taken to 
prevent the adoption of a measure 
which invited to civil war. 

On the following day, the 8th of 
May, they had another interview 
with the King at the palace, and 
implored him, in the name of the 
people, not to issue this order. 
They represented to him that it 
could not fail to involve the country 
in civil war: they used every argu- 
ment to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose: Rainikaro, the Commander of 
the Forces, and others threw them- 
selves at his feet, and entreated him 
to desist. Argument serves only to 
confirm a madman in his purpose: 
Rakoto Radama had ceased to be 
amenable to reason. It is said that 
at one moment he seemed to hesi- 
tate, nay, that he was about to 
yield, when some bold expression 
used by one of the courtiers con- 
firmed him in his purpose. He 
started to his feet, and declared 
that the order should be issued. 
The minister made a last appeal :— 

‘Do you say before all these wit- 
nesses that if any man is going to 
fight another with fire-arms, sword, 
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or spear, you will not prevent him, 
and that if he kills any one he shall 
not be punished ? 

The King, who had probably 
learned from the Duke of Imerina 
that such was the custom in many 
civilized nations, replied, ‘I agree 
to that.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said the minister: 
‘we must arm.’ 

All retired from the royal pre- 
sence: none but the Menamaso re- 
mained with the King. If they had 
been the powerful party which Mr. 
Ellis represents them to have been, 
it is singular that they should have 
made no effort to defend themselves. 
They seem to have accepted their 
fate with that passive indifference 
peculiar to Orientals. 

For a few hours all was still, but 
this was only: the lull that precedes 
the storm. Bands of armed men 
marched through .the streets on 
their way to the residence of the 
Prime Minister: crowds of women 
and slaves, carrying their most 
valuable effects, might be seen issu- 
ing from the city. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, the Sisters of Charity, and 
the English consul, formerly a 
teacher of English in the Jesuit 
College at Bourbon, found an asy- 
lum at the French consulate. The 
English missionaries removed be- 
fore dusk to the house of Dr. David- 
son, Which overlooks Andokalo, the 
Piazza of the capital. During the 
night about six thousand of the 
officers and chief men met at the 
premier’s to concert measures for 
carrying out the coup d'état. As 
yet no proposal was made to de- 
throne or assassinate the King: 
their object was to ‘remove him 
from the influence of the Mena- 
maso; and a list of proscriptions, 
containing the names of thirty-three 
of these dissolute young men, was 
drawn up. The following morning 
a last appeal was made to the King, 
but he refused to recall the ob- 
noxious decree, or to dismiss his 
favourites. On this some two thou- 
sand armed men took possession of 
the great square, and all the en- 
trances to the city were secured: 
orators harangued the people, and 
excited them to take vengeance on 
the Menamaso, who were denounced 
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as the originators of the unpopular 
measure. When the passions of 
the populace were sufficiently in- 
flamed they marched off in different 
directions in search of the objects 
of their vengeance, and before night 
one-third of them were found and 
put to death. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that during these lawless 
proceedings they tried to make it 
appear that they were acting in the 
name of the law. A slave was found 
loading a musket, preparing no 
doubt to defend his master: no 
violence was offered to him on the 
spot because his name was not in- 
cluded in-the list of the proscribed. 
He was seized, and brought before 
the committee of the conspirators, 
who orderetl him to be hanged. 
Meanwhile some of the Menamaso 
had contrived to escape, but twelve 
or thirteen found an asylum at the 
Stone House, where the King had 
taken refuge with his family. The 
conduct of the conspirators showed 
that they were unwilling to proceed 
to extremities against the successor 
of Radama; and if it had not been 
for his infatuated conduct, his life 
might still have been saved. En- 
voys were sent to the palace, who 
demanded, in the name of the 
people, the repeal of the law on 
duelling, and the surrender of the 
royal favourites. The King refused 
to yield to either of these demands. 
It is said that the envoys returned 
seven times, and were dismissed 
with the same unfavourable answer. 
At the last interview the King 
said :— 

‘Who is your king?” 

‘We have no other king but you,’ 
was the reply. 

‘Very well; I, your king, lick 
your feet. Grant me the pardon of 
these men. Alas! there has béen 
blood enough shed. I entreat you 
to pardon these unhappy men. 
They shall be stripped of all dignity 
and power; they shall be banished 
for ever, but grant me their par- 
don.’ 

The deputies retired to report 
this request to the committee. It 
came too late: nothing but the 
blood of the favourites would 
satisfy the vengeance of the poople. 
Bands of armed men marched 
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against the palace. On their way 
they were met by an officer from 
the Queen bearing aloft the royal 
banner: they laid down their arms, 
and respectfully saluted this em- 
blem of royalty, but the sight of it 
did not deter them from their 
purposes. 

Meanwhile the King had been 
deserted by all save the Queen, who 
remained with him to the last, and 
a few soldiers who refused to fire 
upon the mob. It was now his 
turn to negotiate. At an interview 
with the Prime Minister he con- 
sented to surrender his favourites 
on condition that their lives should 
be spared, and that their only 
punishment should be perpetual 
imprisonment. 
the conspirators accepted this offer ; 
but, as often happens in popular 
tumults, the reins of power had 
slipped from their hands. They 
could no longer control the angry 
passions which they themselves had 
evoked: they were swept along by 
the current. They refused to ratify 
the concessions which had been 
made in their name; and when, on 
Monday the 11th, the Menamaso 
appeared in the square with their 
hands tied behind their backs, and 
nearly naked, on their way to the 
spot where the fetters were to be 
fixed on their limbs, they were 
received with shouts of execration, 
and fierce threats of vengeance. 
As yet, however, their lives were 
spared, but it was observed that 
the royal palace was surrounded 
with troops, and that all the lower 
part of the city was occupied by 
the soldiers of the province of 
Imerina. 

An ominous silence prevailed 
throughout the night. The brief 
and unhappy reign of Radama II. 
was about to be brought to a close. 
The conspirators felt that their only 
safety lay in the death of the King, 
and he died by their hands the fol- 
lowing morning. The royal blood 
of the race of Radama is esteemed 
sacred: many of that race have 
perished by violence, but their 
blood has never been shed. The 
untortunate King was strangled by 
the conspirators: the Queen re- 
mained by him to the last, and 
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interceded in vain for his life. At 
ten o’clock it was rumoured that 
Radama II. was no more. The 
Menamaso, the cause of all his 
misfortunes, were also put to death. 
At one o’clock the French and Eng- 
lish consuls received the following 
message from the Council: ‘The 
guilty persons are dead. Rabodo 
is Queen of Madagascar” At two 
o'clock a salute of twenty-one guns 
announced to the people that the 
widow of Radama had succeeded to 
the throne. The armed multitude 
quietly dispersed, and a short pro- 
clamation, which deceived no one, 
was issued: ‘The King, inconsol- 
able for the loss of his friends, has 
perished by his own hands.’ This 
announcement was received in 
silence, perhaps with something 
of remorse: the multitude could 
not forget so soon that the slaugh- 
tered Prince possessed many noble 
and generous qualities, and that his 
recent accession to the throne was 
hailed as the commencement of a 
new era in the history of the coun- 
try. Their vengeance was directed 
against the guilty favourites who 
had contrived to escape. Every 
effort was made to discover and 
punish them. 

The acceptance of the throne was 
foreed upon the Queen. On the 
forenoon of the 13th the Council 
proceeded to the palace, and sub- 
mitted to her a written document 
embodying the principles on which 
the country was to be governed. If 
she consented to accept this new 
constitution, the throne was within 
her reach; but if she declined it, it 
would be offered to another, and 
significant hints were given regard- 
ing her fate. Few would have 
hesitated in such a dilemma. After 
receiving some explanations, she 
gave in her adherence to the new 
form of government, and took the 
oath to the constitution. The nobles 
then said: ‘ We also bind ourselves 
by this agreement. If we break it 
we shall be guilty of treason, and if 
you break it we shall do as we have 
done now.’ Few words, but full of 
fearful significance to one whose 
murdered husband was yet un- 
buried. The new constitution was 
then signed by the Queen, and by 
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the Prime Minister as the represen- 
tative of the nation, and Rabodo I. 
began to reign. 

This new constitution is a sin- 
gular document: one of its first 
articles is that ‘Her Majesty shall 
not drink intoxicating liquors.’ It 
appears that this restriction is con- 
fined to the sovereign: it would be 
difficult to introduce a Maine law 
among a race whose besetting sin 
is drunkenness. Radama I. fell a 
victim to this vice; Ranavola Man- 
jaka had a constitution of iron, 
which at length succumbed to 
brandy; Radama II. was probably 
labouring under delirium tremens 
when he invited his subjects to civil 
war. A Frenchman of the name of 
Delastelle introduced distilleries for 
the manufacture of arrack from the 
juice of the sugar-cane, which grows 
luxuriantly in this tropical climate, 
and the mother of Radama II. en- 
couraged the sale of this fiery liquid 
as a means of increasing her reve- 
nues. This led to the establish- 
ment of arrack-shops in every town 
and village, and before her death 
she saw her finances in a flourishing 
condition, and her subjects utterly 
demoralized. These facts may serve 
to explain how it was that Rabodo I. 
was bound by the new constitution 
to abstain from those stimulants 
which had shortened the days of 
her predecessors on the throne. 
The use of the tanguin was also 
abolished. The juice of this tree 
(Tanguina Venefica) is a deadly 
poison, and suspected persons were 
condemned to drink it: if they 
died they were pronounced guilty: 
if they survived the ordeal they 
were regarded as innocent. It was 
calculated that under the reign 
of Ranavola two thousand per- 
sons perished annually from this 
cause alone. The preparation of 
the juice was in the hands of the 
native priests, who had thus an 
opportunity of gratifying their re- 
venge on the native Christians, 
and of saving the lives of those who 
were wealthy enough to bribe them. 
The abolition of this cruel and 
meaningless rite is assuredly a step 
in advance, and gives a favourable 
impression of the enlightened hu- 
manity of those who effected it. 


A Chapter on Madagascar. 


[September, 


Liberty of worship was also con- 
ceded at all places throughout the 
island, except the little village of 
Ambohimanja, where the former 
Queen is interred. This exception, 
doubtless, originated from that feel- 
ing of reverence bordering on re- 
ligious worship with which the dust 
of their departed kings is regarded. 
It is reported that an insult offered 
to'the manes of Ranavola hastened 
on the revolution. Two Christian 
missionaries had been sent to preach 
to the natives of the village where 
her tomb is. The local authorities, 
from a feeling of respect for her 
memory, refused to allow them to 
instruct the inhabitants in the doc- 
trines of that religion which she 
had tried to suppress. The mis- 
sionaries complained to Radama, 
who commanded the local officials 
to be degraded. This act excited 
the jealousy and hatred of all who 
adhered to the ancient idolatry, 
and contributed, with other causes, 
to his removal from the throne. 
Another article of the constitution 
deserves some passing notice. It is 
to the effect that no person is to be 
put to death for any offence by the 
word of the sovereign alone, and no 
one is to be sentenced to death till 
twelve men have declared such 
persons to be guilty of the crime to 
which the law awards the punish- 
ment of death. This measure was 
doubtless suggested by the Prime 
Minister, who was educated in Eng- 
land. It is to be hoped that this 
attempt to introduce the English 
institution of trial by jury will be 
attended with more success in 
Madagascar than in the neighbour- 
ing island of Mauritius, where the 
jurymen have sometimes recourse 
to strange expedients in order to de- 
cide the fate of prisoners at the bar. 

It is an old saying, that extremes 
touch. There are many points of 
resemblance between the French 
revolution of 1848 and the Mala- 
gachy revolution of 1863. Both 
revolutions were attended with 
little bloodshed, and had the same 
objects in view. One of them has 
failed in that object, and led to the 
establishment of a more stringent 
rule than that of Louis Philippe. 
It would be premature to speculate 
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regarding the probable consequences tion, as the}best thing that could 
of the other: as yet we have seen have occurred under the circum- 
only the beginning of the end. The stances. We have no wish to dis- 
sceptre of power maysoondropfrom _ turb this tone of self-congratulation, 
the hands of the feeble woman who _ this rejoicing over the death of one 
has now been forced to seat herself who, by their own confession, had 
on the throne of the Radamas: a once many noble and estimable 
new dynasty may be established, qualities; but we would remind 
and a new order of things intro- them of the past history of the 
duced. A few short months ago country, and advise them not to 
Rakoto Radama was spoken of by _ be too sanguine regarding the bene- 
the missionaries as a convert to fits to be derived from a revolution 
their religion: on him all their which has placed a woman on the 
hopes were centred; on his fate the _ throne, and caused the death of one 
future of the country depended: who, so long as he retained his 
and now they have learned to speak reason, was their best friend and 
of his death with cheerful resigna- patron. 
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FREE TRANSLATION FROM PROPERTIUS. 
Book IV. Eeey 3. 


Letter from a wife to her husband with the army in the East, 
I. 
N Y own Lycotas! let this scroll from me 
Tell Arethusa’s love ; though at each line 
I pause, and doubt if one I never see, 
So long, so often, absent can be mine, 







II. 
Think, when thou see’st the page defac’d and blurr’d, 
Each blot a tear affection bade me shed ; 
Think each imperfect stroke and faulty word 
Trac’d by a hand which quivers all but dead. 


Tit, 






O’er Bactria’s sands twice hast thou march’d in war ; 
Hast seen on barded steed the Tartar ride— 

The frozen Gete-—Britain’s painted car— 

And the dark Indian by the eastern tide. 






IV. 
; such a husband’s faith? And did I buy 
No other love than this, when as thy bride, 
A girl with blushing cheek and downcast eye, 
I heard thee plead, and vail’d my maiden pride ? 


oan 
&. 












v. 

Some fun’ral pyre our bridal torch had lit : 
They set awry the fillet in my hair, 

And sprinkled waters from the Stygian pit: 

All evil omens—not the gods—were there. 
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VI. 
Yes! everywhere my vows in vain are paid : 
Thy cloak I weave this fourth revolving year, 
And curse whoe’er first fram’d a palisade, 
Or bade the trumpet sound its note of fear. 


VIL. 
Doth the spear gall those gentle hands of thine, 
Or corslet chafe those arms, and shoulders fair ? 
I care not—so they round no other twine, 
And wanton lips imprint no kisses there. 


VIII. 
Men tell me that the glow of youthful sheen 
No longer on thy pallid face they see : 
I only pray such changes in thy mien 
May mark the fond regret thou feel’st for me. 


Ix. 
When twilight wanes, and sinks in bitter night, 
I kiss thy scatter’d arms, and restless lie 
And toss, complaining till the tardy light 
Hath wak’d the birds that sing of morning nigh. 


x. 
The scarlet fleece, when winter evenings close, 
I wind on shuttles for thy warlike weeds ; 
Or study in what course Araxes flows, 
And how the Parthians press their hardy steeds, 


XI. 
I turn the map and struggle hard to learn 
Where God hath plac’d the land, and where the sea; 
What climes are stiff with frost, what summers burn, 
And guess what wind may waft thee home to me. 


XII. 
One sister sits beside me, pale with cares: 
My old nurse wonders at thy lengthen’d stay, 
And totters to and fro, and chides, and swears 
*Tis only winter keeps thee still away. 


XII. 
In barbarous freedom glad Hippolyté 
Could bare her breast, and bind with steel her brow: 
As fain in tent and field I’d follow thee 
If Roman wives might tend the camp-fire now. 
XIV. 
Not Scythia’s icy crags, nor frozen streams 
Should bar my way: Love ev’ry heart doth tame; 
But in a wife who waits her lord, it seems, * 
*Tis Venus’ self who fans the living flame. 
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Xv. 
‘ Why do I wear this purple robe ?’ I ask ; 
‘ Why let my widow’d hand with jewels shine ? 
The house is silent all: her lonely task 
One maiden plies in these proud halls of thine. 


XVI. 
I like to hear our little Glaucis whine 
As if for thee: she only shares my bed. 
I load with flow’rs and vervain every shrine, 
And on the hearth the crackling incense shed. 
XVII. 
It matters not what omens, bad or good, 
The hooting owl or sputt’ring lamp may show : 


In fear or thankfulness a victim’s blood 
sy the priest’s ready knife is sure to flow. 


XVII. 
Ah! seek not out some chief in battle-fray 
Whose perfum’d scarf may of thy prowess tell : 
Nor, wild for honour, dare upon that day 
To head the storm of Bactria’s citadel, 
XIX, 
That day when barb’rous slings with whizzing sound 
Pour on our host their bullets’ deadly rain, 
And as each Parthian wheels his courser round, 
The twanging bowstring tells a Roman slain, 


xx: 
Thy lance erect borne through triumphant Rome, 
Behind the victor’s car I pray to see— 
If only well assur’d thou bringest home 
A faith unstain’d, a heart still true to me. 
XXI. 
Then to th’ Capenian Gate I'll joyous go, 
And thank the gods for honour and for life : 
I'll hang thy trophied arms, and write below— 
‘ These for her husband from a grateful wife.’ 


Epmunp W. Heap, 
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ON THE CREDIBILITY OF OLD SONG-HISTORY AND 
TRADITION, 


ITH the British bards there 
were reckoned three kinds of 
memorial—the memorial of tradition, 
or tongue-tale; the memorial of song 
or verse; and the memorial of writ- 
ing. Of late years we find a strong 
mind of unbelief in the former two 
kinds of memorial as instruments 
of history, and a readiness, if not a 
strong will, to cast out all memorials 
as trustworthy history but that of 
times which are called historical. 
If we are to understand historical 
times to be times of writing or 
books, and, to hold with our doubters, 
that there has not been any trust- 
worthy history but that which was 
from the beginning—the memorial 
of letters ; we answer, we will be no 
more bound to give up the guidance 
of the tradition of the tongue and 
song, than scribe-led minds will 
trust to tradition. 

We think that tradition may be 
underrated as well as overtrusted, 
and that it may be as wise to be- 
lieve that a tradition may be true 
until it is shown to be false, as to 
hold it as false till it is confirmed 
by writings. 

If a fact may be given down to a 
man, only on what he deems to be 
worthless—the memorial of the 
tongue and verse—he may therefore 
take it as a groundless fable, and 
may not seek for either a refutation 
or a confirmation of it from the 
memorial of writ, though the world, 
unknown to him, may yet hold even 
a confirmation of it for the more 
believing searcher: so that while the 
belief that a tongue-tale or song- 
history may be true, may lead to 
the discovery that it is so, the belief 
that it is false may stop in the hold- 
ing of the falsehood of it, even 
while it may be true; and thus 
unbelief may be of more harm to 
historic truth than may be a keen 
faith. As an instance of what we 
mean, we may take the case of the 
tale of Whittington, in which, while 
some held that he was only a child 
of the fancy, a truster in the old 
tale as a vox populi has, we think, 
so searched the grounds of it, as 


to have found, even by the memorial 
of letters, that Whittington was a 
true man; and if the Welsh memo- 
rials of the kingship of Bran (Bren- 
nus), Caswellawn (Cassibelaunus), 
and Caratoc (Caractacus), are con- 
firmed by the memorial of writing 
from the pens of the Romans, they 
afford ground for some trust in the 
kingship of Moelmud, though it 
may be unconfirmed by Roman 
hands, 

We think that Dr. Guest has 
made, through a trust in bardic lore, 
such discoveries for the early history 
of Britain as he never would have 
made if he had cast aside the memo- 
rial of song with the prejudice that 
it was all false. Trust and try. 

We hold that sundry peoples 
have had much trustworthy history 
in memorials of ear-tradition in 
song, long before they have had 
eye-tradition in letters, and that 
some, if not much, of the unwritten 
lore which was at last taken up into 
their books, had been, theretofore, 
well kept on among them from 
father to son. 

We now have so easy and fulla 
use of writing as a memorial, that 
we hardly take up the memorial of 
tongue and song as historical instru- 
ments; and, as we do not work with 
it as a memorial, we do not shape it 
for such a use, and we may not take 
the trouble of learning that men to 
whom—as they had not the use of 
letters—it was the best of memorial 
instruments, would make it of a 
shape fittest for its end. 

Whether we look to the early 
poems of the Greeks, to the bardic 
verse of the Celts, or the Teutonic 
sagas, or the dance-songs of the 
tribes of Polynesia or America, we 
shall find that the main use of poetry 
was, at first, that of an instrument 
for the tradition of history, and for 
the teaching, to sons from fathers, 
of the gathered wisdom of the tribe; 
and a British triad says that the three 
intentions of song are, to improve 
the understanding, to improve the 
heart, and to séothe the mind; and 
the opinion that poetry is older than 
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_prose is quoted from an _ earlier 
writer by Varchi in his Lezzioni, 
1590. 

Now, if an unwriting people should 
need and hold verse or song as 
an historical or instructive memorial 
of the deeds, or of the gathered wis- 
dom, of their tribe, they would try 
to give to it that form, or those aids 
to memory, which would make it 
the fittest instrument for its use. 
Prose, as such, is not so well bound 
together that the mind will not too 
readily drop words out of it, or fill 
the places of forgotten words with 
others than the true ones, and so 
vitiate the tradition; and the good 
of verse beyond prose is, that it is 
better tied to its form by sundry 
memorial locks, as checks against the 
vitiation of it. Some of these locks 
are quantity or measure of time, 
accent, tune, breath-sound rhyme, 
clipping-rhyme, and word-matching. 
Some of the measures of verse are 
the times and tale of steps in the 
old ring dance, which bind it up 
for the mind by tale of syllables— 
long or short; or accents—high or 
low, as those of the rules of time or 
accent and feet, in the poetry of the 
Greeks and Romans, and in our 
own. 

Of this instrument men have 
made much use for the aid of the 
mind, in-metrical proverbs, and in 
such pieces of memoria technica as 
the six-feet verse about the things 
for which England was once famous: 

Mons, pons, fons, ecclesia, foemina, lana, 


in which, to all but good verse- 
wrights, it may be easier to remem- 
ber the words as they are bound up 
by the verse, than to fit others into 
their places. 

The measures of song, such as 
times or tale of breath-sounds or 
accents, may themselves be mea- 
sured, not only by the steps of the 
dramatic dance, but by the steps of 
a march, like the march-songs of 
riflemen, or by the strokes of oars, 
as in the Tonga songs of the kind 
called Towdélo or paddle songs, 
which Mariner says are never accom- 
panied with instrumental music, but 
which are short songs sung in 
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canoes when paddling, the strokes 
of the paddles being coincident with 
the cadence of the tune. 

Tune, from the root t-ng, to reach 
forth, or to strain, is of the same 
meaning as the Greek rovos, and is 
another lock of verse, which was 
taken as such by the British bards ; 
as their twenty-four measures and 
twenty-four canons were formed,* 
first, for composing a piece, the 
second, for knowing; the merits of 
it, and the third, for keeping it in 
memory. 

Another memorial tie of historical 
verse is rhyme, which is often used 
in some languages, as in the Celtic 
ones, and in Persian and Hindustani, 
and the modern tongues of Europe, 
along with the measures of verse, 
quantity, or accent; so that both of 
these ties together are a strong pre- 
servative of a text, and as the rules 
of the rhyme may be straiter, and 
as they may bind it to more or 
nearer places in the verse, so they 
become more preservative of it. The 
almost natural readiness with which 
men take this memorial tie, is shown 
by the rhyming proverbs, and rules, 
of many languages. 

What we would call rhyme, how- 
ever, is of two kinds—breath-sound 
rhyme, such as the end-rhyme of 
our English verse; and_clipping- 
rhyme, or the matching of clippings 
or articulations, usually called alli- 
teration ; though, as we are now 
writing of verse as cof clyw, or me- 
morial for the hearing, unwritten, 
we would rather not use a word 
which involves writing or books. 
‘Haste makes waste,’ is a proverb 
in breath-sound rhyme, and ‘ Last 
not least,’ is a saying in clipping- 
rhyme. 

It is, we think, a help to memory 
to learn the tale of days in the 
sundry months, in the old rhyming 
table : 


Thirty days are in September, 
And in April, June, November, &c. 


And we have known a better hold 
afforded to the memory of a boy, 
by rhyming forms of arithmetical 
tables. 

The opinion that if corn be cheap 


* Jones’s Welsh Bards, v. i. p. 29. 
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cattle will be so,is well kept in 
mind by the rhyme, ‘Down corn, 
down horn;’ and ‘A friend in need 
is a friend indeed, is as well set for 
memory as it is true. The opinion 
that a good season for cherries is a 
token of a good crop season, is locked 
up for the memory in the form, ‘A 
cherry year,a merry year; and that 
*To go borrowing, is to go sorrow- 
ing,’ is a rhyme proverb, again, in 
German, ‘ Borgen, macht sorgen.’ 
That a little man is irritable, may 
be borne in mind with the trite pro- 
verb, ‘A little pot is soon hot;’ 
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while there is committed to the 
gardener, as a warning not to let 
weeds ripen, the rhyme that ‘One 
year’s seeding, is seven years’ weed- 
ing.’ The great use of such measured 
and rhyme-fastened forms of speech 
as aids to the memory, in many lan- 
guages, is a token of their useful- 
ness for their end. 

To learn the frequent use of them 
in Persia, it is needful only to read 
such a bookas the Gulistan of Saadi, 
A Persian, as a Mohammedan at 
least, is warned of the doctrine of 
fate by a rhyming couplet: 


3a na nahada, dust narasid ; 
O nahada ba harja ki hust berasid, 


What is not allotted, the hand will not reach ; 
What is allotted, wherever you may be, will reach you. 


Indeed, the Persian and Hindoo 
writers are much given, as we are, 
to apply to cases under thought, 
sentences or couplets taken from the 
poets. 

A secure, if not one of the most 
secure of memorial locks of verse is 
the clipping-rhyme of the Welsh 
bards. A later one of whom calls 
London, 


Dinas fawr dan nos o fwe. 
Great town under a night of smoke. 


In each of the two halves of this 
line, DiN&S Fawr DaN noS o Fwg, 
we have D,N,S,F, the locks of the 
verse ; such that it would not be easy 
to vitiate the line by any wrong 
word. 

Then again, there is what is called 
resumption, or a beginning of every 
line with the same clipping; and of 
this lock a case is found in the 
Hebrew of the rr9th Psalm, where 
every verse of the first part, aleph, 
begins with aleph; and the letters 
beth, gimel, daleth, and others, be- 
gin successively each verse of the 
other shares. 

The verse of the historical poems 
of the old Teutonic scalds and Irish 
bards is also made fast by clipping- 
locks; and in some kinds of Irish 
and Persian poetry there is a syl- 
labic-lock, or a rule that sundry set 
places should be taken by words of 
one syllable, or of two or three 
breath-sounds; and lastly, there 
seems to be in the old bardic verse, 


a word-lock, or a setting of the same 
or fellow words at sundry places. 

The keeping of many of the straiter 
rules of verse with clipping and 
breath-sound rhyme, have been 
considered, by some, to be learned 
triflings, idle prettiness, or childish 
tasks ; though we think that, in early 
historical and didactic verse, they 
were most useful as memorial locks, 
and, as far as they were at the same 
time pretty, they were more worthy 
of use. 

From all these things that we 
have taken under our view, we 
think that the so-called historic and 
therefore pre-historic times, have 
not yet been well defined; and we 
see that there may have been, and 
has been, among many peoples, an 
unwritten but trustworthy lore in 
memorial song, and that some sharé 
of such memorial of song—which, 
as it may have been embodied in 
written history, has been called 
fable—may be as good history as that 
of the prose pen of the learned. 

Where there is a will there is a 
way; and if we believe that unwrit- 
ing tribes needed an instrument for 
the ongiving of truth in history or 
knowledge, we may believe also 
that they would form it, in one shape 
or another. 

Thus, instead of one kind of our 
heraldic history, the American In- 
dians had that of the scalp-lock, or 
circle of skin taken by the con- 
queror from the head of a slain foe, 
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as a proof of his deed of war; as the 
Romans, for the same heraldic end, 
took the body spolia of their foes, 
and as a Roman leader sought, as 
the most glorious memorial, the 
spolia of his equal, the leader of the 
other side. 

The lore of heraldry or armorial 
bearings, and of sundry kinds of 
emblems—inasmuch as it is one of 
shape and of colour for the eyes, 
although it is not one of phonetic 
letters—must be ranked as of the 
third kind of memorial, that of writ- 
ing; and not of the first or second, 
the memorial of the tongue, or of 
song, which are for the hearing. 

That there can be, and has been, 
a memorial instrument in unwritten 
song, and an unwritten lore, can 
still be shown by what is left us of 
it among some of the early or less 
civilized races of men. 

A book which has been read much, 
and with great interest, by us, is 
Mariner’s Account of the Natives of 
the Tonga Islands, and much may be 
learnt of the early forms of tribe-life 
in Catlin’s book on the American 
Indians. 

Mr. Mariner was taken out of the 
ship Port-au-Prince when she was 
plundered and burnt by the men of 
Tonga, in the year 1806, and lived 
there for four years, in the Tonga 
way, and, for some time, as a foster 
son of a wife of Finow the First, and 
thus learnt their language, their 
lore, their institutions, and ways of 
life. 

Of letters these people had known 
nothing, and they greatly wondered 
at the first cases of writing and 
reading that were shown them by 
Mariner and some of his shipmates. 
They, however, had an unwritten 
lore, in verse. Some of their songs 
of the ring were old, and many of 
them were in the Hamoan language. 
They had a song on the coming of 
Captain Cook, which, if it were made 
in the year of the captain’s landing, 
was about thirty years old; and 
they knew another on the landing 
of Admiral d’Entrecasteau, and a 
third on a Tonga revolution, which 
all showed that song was taken by 
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them as an instrument of history. 
That these or such of their pieces 
of verse were true compositions, 
carefully and well emal for the 
ends of song, we may learn from 
Mariner’s words, as he tells us 
those who are skilled in the com- 
position of songs and music often 
retire for several days to the most 
romantic and retired spots of Vavaoo, 
and then return to the mooa* with 
several new compositions, which 
they introduce at the first oppor- 
tunity. Amanofthe name of Tenga 
was famous for the higher order of 
compositions, and he was principal 
instructor of one of the bands of 
singers, or a choragus. 

Here then we have everything of 
a literature but writing; and, not- 
withstanding the want of writing, 
we find the careful composition, the 
holding of the pieces for use, and 
the teaching of them to the band of 
singers in the ring. 

Mr. Mariner gives a fine speech 
of the King Finow the Second on 
his accession to the throne, and says 
it may be considered the best piece 
of Tonga (prose) composition, as 
composition it must be, since it is 
pretty clear that it must have been 
of forethought shape. 

The length of the following ver- 
sion of one out of many Tonga 
songs, shows how great a body of 
lore may be holden by the Tonga 
mind :— 


While we dwelt, in our talk, upon Licoo, 

The women cried let us go thither, 

And look on the sun in his setting, 

And listen to songs of the birds, 

And the low-moaning dove of the wood. 

We will pluck, on the cliff of Matawto, 

Gay flowers; and share out among us 

The food that is brought us from Licoo ; 

And,there we will bathe in the sea, 

And will rinse in the cool Vaoo Aca, 

And rub us with sweet-smelling oil, 

And will wreathe ourselves garlands of 
flowers, 

With plaitings of chi ¢ from Matawto; 

And down from the cliff of the bird-caves 

Look, breathless, on far-reaching waves 

Of the sea that is rolling beneath us, 

As our minds may be lost in deep-musing, 

The loud wind comes whistling beside us, 

From toa-trees back on the land plains. 





* Capital town. 


+ A plant. 
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Oh! great are my thoughts at beholding 
The waves down below, wildly trying 
To dash the firm rock from the cliff. 
*Tis dusk, let us go to the mooa ; 

And harken! I hear all the singers 

That yonder are trying their dance 

For the Malai* to-night at Tanea, 

Let us go then, and there we shall think 
On our happier time that is gone, 

Before war had yet wasted our land, 
And how dreadful an evil is war! 

With rank weeds overspread is the ground, 
And full fast doth it gather the dead. 
Unsettled are now all our chiefs, 

And no more, by the light of the moon, 
Do they wander, alone, to their loves, 
But leave we the saddening thought, 

It is idle: our land is at war, 

From the Fijis came war to our shore, 
And we now must fight on as do they, 
Let us cast away care from our mind, 
For to-morrow, perhaps, we may die, 
Let us deck us with blushing chi coola,t 
And bind round with tapat our waist, 
Let us crown us with garlands of jiale,§ 
And make us white neckbands of hooni,|} 
To show off our ruddy brown skins, 
Oh! hear the applause of the people, 
And now they have ended their dance, 
And are sharing out food in the feast : 
Let us go to the mooa to-morrow, 

How teazing are young men we meet, 
As they ask for our garlands of flowers ; 
And thus, with their flattery, greet us : 
How lovely those girls are from Licoo, 
How bright are their ruddy brown skins, 
Oh! they smell like the cliffs of Vibooa. 
I am longing to go out to Licoo, 

Come, let us all go out to-morrow, 


It may be as well to allow tradi- 
tional history to stand as true till 
it shall have been shown to be false, 
as—with the doubters of our time— 
to proclaim it is false till it can be 
shown to be true. 

Let Britain have her King Arthur, 
whatever might have been his true 
name, till we find that he was and 
could only be a myth, and that the 
English were not withstood by a 
leader of his time, and that the 
reports, like those of the Saxon 
Chronicle or Ceesaxr’s Commentaries, 
on one side of a war, always give 
the whole truth of it, which we do 
not find given in those of the wars of 
our time. 

‘Certainly, says Bacon, in one of 


* The agora, or public place of a village. 


t Mulberry-tree cloth. 
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his essays, ‘there be that delight in 
giddiness, and count it a bondage to 
fix a belief;’ and a writer who thus 
quotes him, says, ‘ Scepticism of 
all truth and certainty is not un- 
frequently vaunted as our wor- 
thiest and most ennobling inde- 
pendence; a very satisfaction is 
cherished by some in doubting 
everything.’ 

Socrates in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (Lib. 6, Proémium) gives, as 
his rule of faith in history, that he 
would write, as trustworthy, what 
he had seen, what he had learnt 
from eye-witness, and what he had 
gathered from sundry accounts, dif- 
fering but little or the least from 
each other. 

Not only was the history and 
wisdom of unwritten lore often 
fastened up, for the sake of memory, 
in language with verse-locks, but 
the storing of it in the memory was 
a practice, even as a calling, with 
some people of the olden time; as 
we find from the many years of 
learnership that were prescribed for 
the training of the British bards: 
and we know that pieces of Latin, 
and Greek, or of English verse, or 
of Christian formularies, which have 
been learnt by children at school— 
though some of them may have 
but few memorial locks—are printed 
in the memory for life. And we 
should not proclaim that the speech 
imputed to Galgacus by Tacitus 
might not be as substantially that 
of his lips, as is Mariner’s speech of 
Finow, unless we knew how it came 
to Tacitus, or that it was never 
brought to him in any form. 

The speech of Galgacus might or 
might not have been composed for 
him by a bard, and it would be no 
wonder to find that his lips had 
uttered—as royal lips now utter— 
the words of councillors; and the 
bard might or might not have com- 
posed it with locks for the memory 
of the craft; or it might or might 
not have been taken down by @ 
Roman breviator (short-hand writer) 
who, as Prudentius says of such an 
one, was— 


¢ A plant. 
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Verba notis brevibus comprendere cuncta peritus, 
Raptimque punctis dicta prepetibus sequi, 

Skilled to catch every word with short notes, 

And to follow, swiftly, a speech, with quickly-dashed points, 


Till these and such questions are 
settled, who can assure us that 
the speech of Galgacus is a fabrica- 
tion? 

The locks of Hebrew verse are 
that of clipping, rhyme, and the 
athnach or measure pause, and 
thought-matching or parallelism; 
and the firmness of that form, and 
the trust that was worthily put in 
it, is shown by some of the historical 
songs of the Bible, and first by that 
very old piece of verse on Lamech 
in Gen. iv. 23and 24. Where great 
events were to be recorded they were 
put under the locks of verse, as in 
the song of Moses and the Children 
of Israel, with Miriam and the wo- 
men, in Exodus xv.; the glorious 
piece of Hebrew poetry, the Song of 
Moses, Deut. xxxil.; David’s lament- 
ation over Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 
i; and the song of Deborah and 
Barak, Judges v. 

Of the memorial poems of the 
Germans, Tacitus (Germania, ii.) 
writes as if they were old (antiqua) 
even in his time, and he says, what 
we should not only believe but fore- 
think, that they were their only kind 
of memorial and annals; and to the 
same kind of song-history belong 
some of the northern sagas, if not 
such works as the old Dutch rhyme 
chronicle. 

We think that as the traditions 
of song may have been too little 
trusted, so that writing itself has 
hardly been referred to its earliest 
times, as an instrument of history 
among Celtic and Teutonic races. 

We learn from Cesar’s Commen- 
taries (lib. i.), that the Helvetii, a 
Celtic tribe, wrote with the Greek 
alphabet, as they had left in a camp 
some rolls (tabule) of their men, 


written in Greek letters. And of the 
Britons also he tells us that though 
their bards did not think it fit to 
commit their bardic lore to writing 
(and we think we have understood 
that Freemasons, even in our days 
of writing and printing, hold, by 
rote, a tongue-taught body of lore), 
yet that in most other cases they 
used the Greek letters. So that in 
the time of Cesar phonetic writing 
was not unknown either to Britons 
or Gauls, as it seems not to have 
been wholly unknown to the Ger- 
mans, of whom Tacitus writes (Ger- 
mania, xix.), that neither German 
men nor women knew anything of 
secreta literarum (clandestine plans 
of writing), or of letters such as 
were known to the Lacedemonians 
and Romans, leaving his readers to 
understand that of writing or of 
letters in full they did know some- 
thing. 

In the Welsh triad of the three 
kinds of memorial, the third is cof 
y coelbren, which we may translate 
memorial of writing; but coebren 
means ‘the trusty wood or staff, 
or the wood or bar on which the 
bards cut their memorial in letters 
formed wholly of straight lines. 
The bardic tradition of these letters 
is that some ten of them were of 
very early use, and others were of 
later invention ; and certainly they 
did not take their name from the 
Latin liter, since they were called 
awgrymmau, signs, and ystorrynau, 
cuttings, and they were, at last, as 
many as forty, and differed widely 
from those of the later monumental 
alphabet, which were seemingly 
modifications of the Roman letters. 
A triplet refers the coelbren to very 
early times. It says,— 


The achievement of Plennyd, the son of Hu the Bold, 
Was the framing of records by knots of equal metre, 
Characters of memory placed on the wooden bar. 


The runes of the Teutonic scalds 
are also formed of straight knife- 
strokes, like the bardic letters, and 
the more closely the two sets are 
compared the less they seem to have 


been taken from the Roman alpha- 
bet; a few of the Teutonic runes 
are like the coelbren letters, though 
they differ widely frorh the Roman; 
and their names are such as would 
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betoken that they were an invention 
of the Teutonic race, as they are 
called by the Tentonic names of 
things which betoken their clippings, 
as, ti, thorn; 7, road; m, man; d, 
day, &e. 

The word rin seems to be the 
same as the British rhin, for it 
means secret, hidden, or private ; 
answering to the meaning of the 
repeated word ‘rhin’ in the old 
Druid triplets, as, 

Nac addef dy rin i was, 
Tell not thy secret to’ thy man. 


And so far it is betokened, again, 
that the Celts and Teutons had a 
free and early invention of writing, 
or of knife-stroke letters, before they 
knew the Roman alphabet ; for that 
the cutting of signs was the earliest 
form of writing with even Greeks 
and Romans seems likely from the 
word ypado, to grave or grub, and 
scribo, to scratch or scrape. 

In old song-lore it would be well 
to distinguish between mythology 
and history. That which teaches of 
gods, or is mythological, stands 
good in mythological truth, and 
that which tells of deeds of true 
manhood is more or less trustworthy 
as historical truth. Ifa saga tells 
us that in the hall of the giants 
Hugi, or thought, strove in a run- 
ning match with Thialpi, or light- 
ning, and outstripped him, we may 
believe it; and if it tells us that the 
giant Logi, fire, ate against Loki, 
hunger, and beat him, as he ate not 
only the meat, but the bones and 
board also, we need not deny it. 
We may allow that Echo is the 
daughter of earth and air, and that 
among mountains she has mocked 
Jupiter’s thunder, and cannot speak 
but in answer to another voice. 
And that this kind of allegory of 
natural phenomena was the sub- 
stance of the heathen mythology is 
shown by the writings of Arnobius 
to the heathen; but instead of cast- 
ing aside as a bare fable an olden 
piece of song-history, we might 
better compare it with like relics of 
other tribes, as Frisian with Norse, 
English with British, British with 
Breton, Breton with Latin, or Latin 
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with Greek, or all with all; whereby 
we might confirm what, at first, we 
might have mistrusted: for we can- 
not believe that no song-history is 
better than a fable—however pre- 
servative may be its verse-locks, 
and however old the word-forms of 
the language in which it has come 
down to us—unless it has been 
written by a dipper of the pen into 
the inkpot. 

When—before the invention of 
printing—poems were written by 
hand, we may believe that copies 
would be too costly to come into 
the hands of the people in full, for 
they would take up very much la- 
bour—even if they were written no 
better than we are now writing this 
paper for the press; but they took 
still more labour as voluminau were 
then written for the library, or as 
Persian books are now written for 
the Eastern reader of Hafiz or Sadi: 
and therefore the people still be- 
came acquainted with such works 
mostly from public readings or sing- 
ings, much like those to which the 
earlier generations had listened in 
the ring. Pliny writes* that nearly 
every day in April some poet was 
reading his strains to gathered 
friends; and Virgil so read _ his 
poems to by-sitters, as Herodotus 
had read his history at the Olympic 
games. 

Much of the instruction of the 
people in times or lands of un- 
written lore was that of the ring 
(the chorus, British cor, which means 
a circle or enclosure); and a later 
form of the ring-lore, or ring-teach- 
ing among the Bretons, was that of 
the miracle plays in the rings called 
the Rounds of Cornwall; and our 
lectures and penny readings are 
now teachings of a like kind. 

A triad says there are three men 
who gather society where they come: 
1.a bard, 2. asmith, and 3. a harper. 
And we have read (we think in Mr. 
Weld’s book on Brittany, though we 
have not the book at hand), that, 
at a gathering of Bretons, the chil- 
dren were called up to an elder, 
who sang to them a good song oi 
instruction in behaviour. 

Of course in the handling of song- 
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history we shall find it more or less 
trustworthy as it may show more or 
fewer inward tokens of its own an- 
tiquity. The Greek of Homer is of 
a far older form than that of Xeno- 
phon; and a modern Welsh writer, 
after quoting some lines of a poem 
of Aneurin, says, ‘ What wizard but 
Ab Ithel can think of making sense 
of such gibberish as that!’* 
A bardic triad says,— 

Three men of equal rank, 

Brenin, telyniwr, a bardd, 

A king, a harper, and a bard, 


And the triad is a couplet well 
locked by measure and rhyme, so 
that it is not likely to have been 
altered. But how lately was a bard 
in Britain of equal rank with a king? 
It is undeniable that among  so- 
called savage tribes the ring-singers 
are sometimes kings or princes, and 
in the time of Hoel Dda (about 942), 
the bard was of high rank, the 
eighth in the king’s household ; and 
we may infer that even that rank 
was a fallen one, and that the triad 
must have been formed in a state of 
society far earlier that Hoel’s days. 
Inferences, however, in behalf of 
song-history will not be of much 
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weight with the sceptic, who will 
trust to little but historical facts 
and his own theories of the way in 
which the worthless song-history or 
tradition was compiled or shapen, 
though there may be inferences al- 
most as strong as witnesses. The 
author of Nuge Literaric tells a tale 
of a cautious magistrate, who was 
requested by a man, that went be- 
fore him on the seventeenth day of 
the month, to attest that he was 
alive on the sixteenth; of this there 
vas no direct evidence, and the 
wary magistrate would not put pen 
to paper fora fact that was grounded 
only on an inference. We, however, 
would treat old song-history and 
tradition ‘as Livy treated it, and 
would leave it to stand on for dis- 
coveries of further thought and 
reading, and comparison of one old 
voice with another, and of history 
with the discoveries of archeology, 
and philology, ethnology and na- 
tural history. Livy says (Pref.), 
* As to those things, of times before 
the building of Rome, which are 
given down rather adorned by poetic 
tales (song-histories) than by pure 
monuments of facts, I do not mean 
either to affirm or deny them.’ 


*‘MORIENS CANO? 


Tue PicruReE OF THE CuRISTIAN MArTyR aT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


HEAR the shouts that ring, 
The hoarse, and sullen ery, 


The tumult rises high, 
The people madly fling 


Cruel, clenched hands out to me! 


Dying I sing 
Glory to Thee— 


This triumphant jubilee 


Ts it theirs, or mine ? 
Ts this, in fine, 


Life taken, or life given, 


This hurrying me to Heaven ? 
Forgive them Christ, they know not what they do— 
For, well thou knowest, few 


* Pa dlewin heblaw Ab Ithel, &c. 


Ab Ithel was the learned, and we think now 


unhappily lost, John Williams of Llanymowddwy, 
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Have dared to tread the narrow way 
That leads, through labour, to the light of day. 
While fierce faces round me flare, 
While cruel voices ring, 

Where is the victory, where ? 
Dying I sing. 

Dark, and swift the river flows, 

In deepening red, the sunset glows, 
Soon I, too, shall win repose, 

And this weary weight of woes 
Slipping clean, from heart, and brain, 
Leave me free! 

Then, for eternal gain! 

Finished the strife, 

Ended the agony 

Of death in life! 

All yearning over now, 

Crowns there, for many a brow 
Full meek, and lowly here— 
Love, only now—no fear! 

Dying I sing— 

No more, dear earth, I cling 

To thy fair breast, for deep, 

Deep now, I dare to sleep, 
Nevermore 

To waken, till I touch the blessed shore. 
The echoes die away— 

The cruel echoes die. 

Fades the last light of day 

In yonder blood-red sky. 

I see the faces bright 

Of Saints in Glory ! 

Angels bring 

To me, my raiment washéd white 
In blood of Him, who died to save. 
Dying, I sing— 

Where is thy victory 

Thou watery grave? 

O God, the tender Father, 

Dear Christ, the elder brother, 

The strong, holy Comforter, 

And Mary, sweet, sad mother, 
Dying I sing. 
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ON THE FOREST-HILL: WITH SOME THOUGHTS TOUCHING 
DREAM-LIFE. 


HY is it that that purple hill 
\ will not get out of my mind 
to-night? I am sure itis not that 
I cared for it so much when I could 
see it as often as I pleased. I sup- 
pose, my reader, that you know 
the painful vividness with which 
distant scenes and times will some- 
times cnme back, unbidden and un- 
wished. No one can tell why. And 
now, at 11.25 P.M., when I have 
gone up to my room far away from 
home, and ought to go to bed, that 
hill will not go away. There is no 
use in trying. And nothing can be 
more certain than that if I went to 
bed now, I should toss about in a 
fever till 4 or 5 A.M. Well, as a 
smart gallop takes the nonsense out 
of an aged horse, which has shown 
an unwonted friskiness, there is 
something which will quiet this pre- 
sent writer’s pulse: and it shall be 
tried. Come out, you writing-case. 
Come forth, the foolscap, the ink- 
bottle, the little quill that has 
writtten many pages. And now 
you may come back again before 
the mind’s eye, purple hill not seen 
for years. 

I shut my eyes, which if opened 
would behold many things not need- 
ful to be noted ; and then the scene 
arises. In actual fact, the writer is 
surrounded by the usual furniture 
of a bedroom ina great railway hotel 
ina certain ancient city: and occa- 
sional thundering sounds, and awful 
piercing sereeches, speak of arriving 
and departing trains somewhat too 
near. I have walked round the city, 
upon the wall. And reaching a 
certain spot, I sat down in the sum- 
mer twilight, and looked for a long 
time at the old cathedral, which is 
not grey with age. On the contrary, 
it is red; as though there lingered 
about its crambling stones the sun- 
sets of seven hundred summers. 
The day was, as we learn from 
Bishop Blomfield’s Life, wherein to 
be the chief minister of that noble 
church was esteemed as a very poor 
preferment. And this estimation is 
justified by the statement that the 
annual revenue of the bishop was 
not so very many hundred pounds. 
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But who shall calculate the money 
value of the privilege of living in 
this quaint old city, whose streets 
carry you back for centuries; and of 
worshipping, as often as you please, 
under that sublime roof: of breath- 
ing the moral atmosphere of the 
ancient place; and of looking from 
its walls upon those blue hills and 
over those rich plains? Surely one 
might here live a peaceful life of 
worship, thought, and study: amid 
Gothic walls and carved oak and 
church music. And if any ordinary 
man should declare that he could 
not be content with all this, just let 
me get him by the ears. Wouldn’t 
I shake him! 

But all this is a deviation. And 
if there is anything on which the 
writer prides himself, it is the se- 
verity of his logic. You will not 
find in his pages those desultory 
and wandering passages which at- 
tract the unthinking to the works 
of Archbishop Whately and Mr. 
John Stuart Mill... And from this 
brief excursion he returns, to the 
severe order of thought which is 
natural to him. 

I shut my eyes, as has been al- 
ready remarked. The railway hotel, 
the thundering trains, and the yell- 
ing engines vanish; and the old 
scene arises. Itis a bright autumn 
afternoon. The air is very still. 
The sun is very warm, and makes 
the swept corn-fields golden. The 
trees are crimson and brown; and 
crisp leaves rustle beneath your 
foot. It is a long valley, with hills 
on either side; and a river flowing 
down it. A path winds by the river 
side, through the fields; and there, 
in front, is the purple hill. An Eng- 
lishman would think it pretty high. 
It is more than twelve hundred feet 
in height. The upper part of it is 
covered with heather. It rises like 
a great pyramid, closing in the 
valley. There are two or three little 
farm-houses half way up it. Above 
these, it is solitary and still. 

I wonder, this evening, being so 
far away, yet with painful distinct- 
ness seeing all that, whether I am 
there in fact as well as feeling? 

DD 
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Would some country lad, returning 
late from market, discern a shadowy 
figure walking slowly along the 
path; and bawl out and run away, 
recognizing me ? 

If you believe various recent 
books, you will understand that 

- when you think very intently of a 
place or person, it is not improbable 
that some misty eidolon of your- 
self is present to the person or at 
the place. I cannot say that I 
think this fact well authenticated. 

I walk on, not in the summer 
night, but in the autumn afternoon. 
I want to climb the hill, as I have 
done so often in departed days. So 
I lay aside the pen, and bend down 
my head on my hands. 


T have been there, if ever I was in 
my life. It is not every day one 
can sit in a very hard easy chair; 
and take such a walk, nearly two 
hundred miles off. 

Through the long grass, with a 
dry rustle under one’s feet, by the 
river side: up through a little wood 
of firs, till the highway is gained: 
over a one-arched bridge, that spans 
a little rocky gorge, where a stream, 
smaller than the river, tumbles over 
a shelf gf rock, making a noisy 
waterfall, now white as country snow 
that has lain but a night: up a 
steep and rough road, with birches 
on either hand, and a brook flowing 
down on one side, that brawls in 
rainy weather, but only murmurs 
on the still autumn day: up and up 
till the hedges give place to walls of 
rude stones, built without mortar; 
and till rough slopes of heather 
spread away on either side: up and 
up till the path ceases, and you sit 
down on a great boulder of granite 
in the lonely bosom of the hill: 
through all that I have been. A 
long way below this, but a longer 
way above the wooded valley, which 
you now see in its whole extent, you 
may discern the smoke rising from 
a farm-house, screened a little by a 
clump of rather scraggy pines. 
There is a sick man there: an aged 
man whom I go to see frequently. 
I went to the farm-house door, ¢ 
black-and-white dog barking furi- 
ously: there a pleasant comely 
young face welcomed me: I went in 
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and found my old friend sitting by his 
warm fireside, which was, indeed, a 
great deal too warm for any one who 
had been striving up that stiff ascent. 
I saw his face, and heard his voice: 
though he has been dead for years, 
I saw the sheep feeding on the hill 
around: I heard a cart passing 
noisily along a road far below: I 
saw the long gleam of the river, 
down in the valley: and the horizon 
of encircling hills: saw and heard 
all these things as really as though 
they had been present. Memory 
is certainly a most wonderful thing, 
It is very capricious. Sometimes it 
recalls things very faintly and 
dimly: sometimes with a vividness 
that makes one start. Can it be so 
long ago! And it selects, in a very 
arbitrary fashion, what it will choose 
to remember. The faces and voices 
we would most desire to recall, it 
allows to fade away : and scenes and 
people we did not particularly care 
for, it now and then sets before us 
with this strange vividness of force 
and colour. I did not cherish any 
special regard for the old farmer: 
and the walk up the hill was nota 
very great favourite. Yet to-night 
something took me by the collar, 
and walked me up that path, and 
set me down beside the old man’s 
chair. 


I have come back. It has exor- 
cised the hill, to write all this about 
it. I had an eerie feeling, like that 
which De Quincey tells he had for 
many nights about the Malay to 
whom he gave the great piece of 
opium. But now the hill is ap- 
peased. All these odd, inexplicable 
states of thought and feeling are 
transitory. And it is much better 
that they should be so. Hard work 
crowds them out: it is only in com- 
parative leisure they come at all. 

But we are not to suppose that 
only weak and fanciful persons know 
by experience these mental pheno- 
mena. What may be called Dream- 
life, that is, spending some part of 
one’s time in an imaginary world; 
is a thing in which some of the 
hardest-headed of human _ beings 
have had their share. And this 
little walk which the writer has had 
to-night, in a place far away, ¢ 
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as upon a day that is left far behind, 
helps him to understand some of 
those singular things which are re- 
corded of the extent to which many 
men have spett their time in castles 
in the air; and of the persistency with 
which they have dwelt there, to the 
forgetfulness of more tangible in- 
terests. If ever there was a man 
who was not a morbid day-dreamer, 
it was Sir James Mackintosh. Sir 
James Mackintosh was known to 
mankind in general as an acute me- 
taphysician: a forcible political 
writer: a brilliant talker. The 
greatest place he ever held, to the 
common eye, was that of Recorder 
of Bombay. And he held that place 
just the shortest time he possibly 
could to earn his pension. How 
many men knew, looking at the 
homely Scotchman, what his true 
place in life was? Had he not told 
us himself, we should hardly have 
believed it. He was Emperor of 
Constantinople! And a laborious 
and anxious position he found it. 
He (mentally) promoted many of 
his friends to important offices of 
state: and his friends, by their in- 
discretion and incompetence, caused 
him an immense deal of trouble. 
Then the empire was always getting 
involved in the most vexatious com- 
plications, which seriously affected 
the Emperor’s sleep and general 
health. He always felt like a man 
playing a very intricate game at 
chess. No wonder he was some- 
times very absent and distracted. 
You would say he might have es- 
caped all this by resigning his 
crown: but he could not arrange 
satisfactorily todo that. A thought- 
less person smiles at these things: 
but to Mackintosh they were among 
the most serious things of his life. 
A man of bread-and-butter under- 
standing would explain it by saying 
that Mackintosh was cracked; but 
then we all know that he was not 
cracked. Yet, in his disengaged 
hours, regularly as they came, was 
the thread of his history taken up 
where it had been dropped last 
time: and he was the Emperor, 
laden with an Emperor's cares. It 
was not as with the actor Elliston, 
received with great applause on the 
stage at Drury Lane, and fancying 
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himself a king just long enough to 
bestow a blessing upon the audience, 
till he was pulled up by a burst of 
laughter. Nor was it like Alex- 
ander the Great, according to Dry- 
den, who ‘assumed the god’ for 
only a very limited period. Neither 
was the astute philosopher’s notion 
of an Emperor the childish one. He 
was not Emperor, to sit on a throne, 
and receive homage, and make a 
grand appearance on grand occa- 
sions: but to go through intricate 
calculations and hard work, and to 
undergo great anxiety. 

In short, Sir James Mackintosh, 
being a great man, indulged in 
dream-life on a great scale. But 
commonplace human beings do it 
in a way that suits themselves, and 
their moderate aspirations. The 
poor consumptive girl, who on a 
dark December evening is propped 
up with pillows, and gets you to 
sit beside her while she tells you 
how much stronger and better she 
feels; how by spring she will be 
quite well again; and how delight- 
ful the long walks will be in the 
summer evenings, while you know 
she will never see the black-thorn 
in blossom, nor the green leaves on 
the tree: she is doing just what the 
great metaphysician used to do. 
And the little schoolboy, far away 
from home, a thoughtful, bullied 
little fellow, does it too, when he 
pictures out the next holiday-time, 
and his getting away from all this 
to be with those who care for him. 
Possibly more people than you 
would think, make up for the dul- 
ness of their actual life in some 
such way. They take pleasure in 
fancying what they would like, in 
their vacant hours. And unless you 
wish your mind to become very small 
and dry, you will have such hours. 
No matter how hard-worked you 
may be, they are attainable. You 
remember what Charles Lamb once 
wrote to a friend: ‘If you have but 
five consolatory minutes between 
the desk and the bed, make much 
of them, and live a century in them.’ 
Human beings, living even the most 
prosaic lives, have sometimes their 
enchanted palace, and live in it a 
great deal. Have you not some- 
times, my reader, pictured out the 
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life you would like: not in the least 
expecting it, or even really wishing 
it, any more than Mackintosh really 
looked to be made Emperor of Con- 
stantinople? And when you have 
set your heart on something hap- 
pening, which is very likely not to 
happen, it is quite right to please 
yourself by picturing out the best: 
all the more that this is all the 
enjoyment of it you are likely to 
have. If we have all suffered a 
great deal of pain, through the 
anticipation of evils which never 
came; we have all probably enjoyed 
a great deal of pleasure, through the 
anticipation of pleasant things 
which were never to be. We have 
lived a good deal in castles which 
were never to be built, but in the 
air. When we tried for something 
we did not get, you remember well 
how we used, in vacant hours, to 
plan out all the mode of life, even 
to its minute details: enjoying it 
only the more keenly through the 
intrusion of the fear that only in 
this airy fashion should we ever 
lead that life which we should have 
enjoyed so much. Of course, it is 
not expedient to waste in dreaming 
over noble plans, the precious hours 
which might have gone far to turn 
our dreams into serviceable realities. 
It is foolish for the lad at college to 
spend, in thinking how proud his 
parents would be, and how pleased 
all his friends, if he were to carry 
off all the honours that were to be 
had, the time which if devoted to 
hard work might have gained at 
least some of those soon-forgotten 
laurels. It may be said here, by 
way of parenthesis, that one of the 
very last visions in which ambitious 
youth need indulge, is the vision of 
being recognized as great and dis- 
tinguished in the place of your 
birth or your early days. <A pro- 
phet has no honour in his own 
country. I have a friend, greatly 
revered, who expresses an opposite 
opinion. He maintains, in a charm- 
ing volume, that if you rise to 
decent eminence in life, the people 
who knew you as a boy will be 
proud of you, and will help to push 
you on farther. ‘I see, with my 
mind’s eye,’ says my friend, ‘a 
statue of Dunsford erected in Toller- 
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porcorum.’ Dunsford was a native 
of Tollerporcorum: and having 
recorded the conversation of his 
Friends in Council, would probably 
be thus distinguished. There are 
portions of this earth where the 
fact is just the contrary. Tollerpor- 
corum is just the last place where 
certain Dunsfords I know are likely 
to have a statue. Dunsford’s early 
acquaintances cannot bear the mode- 
rate success which has attended 
Dunsford in life: they regard 
Friends in Council as a very poor 
work; and a college acquaintance, 
who never forgave Dunsford the 
medals he won there, now and then 
abuses Dunsford in the Tollerpor- 
corum newspaper. I lately visited 
a certain Tollerporcorum: an an- 
cient town in a fair tract of country. 
That Tollerporcorum had its Duns- 
ford. Dunsford started from small 
beginnings; but gradually rose 
about as high as a human being 
well can in a certain portion of 
Scandinavia. But the fashionable 
and intellectual thing, in Tollerpor- 
corum, was to ignore Dunsford and 
his career altogether. Nobody cared 
about him or it. Dunsford some- 
times went back to Tollerporcorum; 
and the Tollerporcorum people dili- 
gently shut their eyes to his exist- 
ence. Every envious little wretch 
who had stuck in the mud, thus 
avenged himself on Dunsford for 
having got on so far. In the latter 
years of his honoured life, Dunsford 
hardly ever visited Tollerporcorum: 
and when the great man died, it was 
never proposed at Tollerporcorum 
to erect so much as a drinking- 
fountain to his memory. 

Here ends the parenthesis. Take 
up the broken thread of thought. 
It is right and pleasant to gain at 
least the pleasure of anticipation 
out of happy things that are not to 
be. And when you see a sanguine 
person in a state of great enjoyment 
through such anticipation, you will 
not, unless you have in you the 
spirit of my old friend Mr. Snarling, 
try to throw a damp upon all this 
innocent happines by pointing out, 
with great force of logic, how very 
little chance there is of the antici- 
pation being réalized. That is 
only the stronger reason for enjoy- 
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ing in this way that which you are 
not likely to enjoy in any other. 
There is hardly a more touching 
sight, than the sight of a human 
being, old or young, happy in the 
anticipation of any pleasant thing 
which he will never reach. With 
what a rosy face and what bright 
eyes your little boy of five years old 
confides to you all he is to do when 
he isaman! Great are the gran- 
deur and fame in which he is to 
live: many are to be his horses and 
numerous his dogs; but a great 
feature in his plan always is, how 
happy he is to make his father and 
mother. Ah,‘ little man, before 
those days come, your father and 
mother will be far away. 

And a reason why a wise man, 
desirous to economize the enjoyment 
there is in this life, and to make it 
go as far as possible, will often 
quietly luxuriate in the prospect of 
what he secretly knows is not likely 
to happen, is this certain fact: that 
in this world the thing you would 
like best, is the thing you are least 
likely to get. That is a fact which, 
as we get on through life, we come 
to know extremely well. Yes: if 
you set your heart on a thing, who- 
ever gets it, you wont. You may 
get something else: perhaps some- 
thing -better: but not that. If you 
have such an enthusiasm for Gothic 
architecture, that you sometimes 
think no one could enjoy it so much: 
if you feel that it would sensibly 
flavour all your life, to live in a 
Gothic house, or to worship in a 
Gothic church: then, though every- 
thing else about them beall you could 
Wish, rely on it, your church and 
house will be Palladian. And you 
will often meet men whose belong- 
ings are Gothic: who tell you ‘they 
are very beautiful, very uncomfort- 
able; that the church is destroying 
their lungs, and the house giving 
them perpetual cold in their heads: 
and who greatly envy you. Of 
course, all this is gratifying, to a 
certain degree. It serves to make 
you content. 

I have known a man who lived in 
a house which was extremely com- 
fortable, and extremely ugly. No 
one could ever say to what school 
of architecture, in particular, his 
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residence was to be referred. And 
the country round was very ugly 
and bare. But, like the farmer in 
Virgil, in that exquisite passage in 
one of the Georgics, regum cequa 
bat opes animo, he could picture 
out, at will, a charming English 
manor-house, of hospitable-looking 
red brick with stone dressings ; oriel- 
windowed, steep-gabled, with great 
wreathed chimneys, with environing 
terraces, with magnificent horse- 
chestnuts ever blazing in the glory 
of June. You thought he was 
walking a bleak moorland road, 
dreary and dismal; but in truth 
the warm breeze was shaking the 
blossoms overhead, and making a 
checkered dancing shade on soft 
green turf below. And there yearly 
comes a certain season, when very 
many human beings practise on 
themselves a delusion something 
like his. I mean Christmas-time. 
Who ever spent the ideal Christ- 
mas? I should like very greatly to 
behold that person. I have never 
done so yet: never spent a Christ- 
mas in all my life in the ideal way. 
You ought to be living in a noble 
Gothic house, somewhere in the 
Midland counties of England. 
There ought to be a large and gay 
party, spending the holidays there. 
There ought to be an exquisite old 
church near. There ought to be 
bracing frost, and cheerful snow. 
All hearts should seem touched and 
warmed by the sacred associations 
of the season. There should be an 
oaken hall, and a vast wood-fire: 
holly, and mistletoe; and of course 
roast-beef and plum-pludding and 
strong ale for every poor person 
near. You should be living, in 
short, at Bracebridge Hall, exactly 
as it was when Washington Irving 
described it: and with all the same 
people. It need not be said that, 
in fact, the Christmas time and its 
surroundings are quite different 
from all this. You sit down by 
yourself, and try to get up the 
feeling of the time by reading Wash- 
ington Irving, and Mr. Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. The Illustrated 
London News is a great help to ordi- 
nary imaginations at that season. 
On the actual Christmas-day, rainy, 
muddy, tooth-aching, ill-tempered, 
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you turn over the pictures in that 
excellent journal; and you find the 
ideal Christmas there. My friend 
Smith once told how he spent his 
first Christmas-day jn his little 
country parsonage. Luckily, there 
was snow. He provided that his 
servants, three in number, should 
have the means of a little enjoy- 
ment. He worked hard all the 
forenoon writing a sermon, whose 
subject was not the Nativity. And 
for an hour before dinner he walked, 
alone, up and down a little gravelled 
walk with evergreens on each side, 
looking at the leaden sky, and the 
solitary fields; and trying to feel as 
if he were at Bracebridge Hall. He 
tried with small success. Then, 
having dined in solitude on turkey 
and plum-pudding, he read the plea- 
sant Christmas chapter in Pickwick: 
and tried to get up an enthusiasm 
about the enjoyment which, for the 
sake of argument, might be con- 
ceived as existing in many houses 
that night. Finally, he concluded 
that he was unsuccessfully trying 
to humbug himself; and ended by 
reading Butler’s Analogy in a good 
deal of bitterness of heart. 

Very early in our intelligent life, 
our personality begins to cut us off 
from those nearest us. Unless a 
parent have a much deeper insight 
and sympathy than most parents 
have, he loses knowledge, very early, 
of the real inward life of his chil- 
dren. At first, it is like wading in 
shallow water; but it is not long 
till it shelves down into depths 
beyond your diving. The little 
thoughtful face you see every day; 
the little heart within you know 
just as much as you know the outer 
side of the moon. No doubt, if this 
be so, it is in a great measure your 
own fault. There are many parents 
to whom their children, young or 
old, would no more confide the 
things they really care for and think 
about, than they would confide these 
to the first cabman at the next 
stand. But beyond this, the little 
things soon begin to have a world 
of their own, not known to any but 
themselves. You may have known 
young children who wearied for the 
hour when they might get to bed, 
and begin to think again: take up 
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the history where they left it off last 
night. Of course, the history and 
the world were very different from 
the fact. Kings and queens, heroes 
and giants, elves and fairies, palaces 
and castles, these being oftentimes 
enchanted, were common there. 
Also clear views of the kind of life 
they would live when they grew 
up: a life in which coaches and six, 
suits of armour, and the like, were 
not unknown. 

It is a mercy for some people, that 
circumstances keep them down. 
Their lot cireumscribes their oppor- 
tunity of making fools of themselves, 
My friend Smith, already named, is 
a clergyman. His church is a plain 
one. Such is his craze for Gothic 
architecture, that I tremble to think 
what would have become of him if 
he had chanced to attain a magnifi- 
cent church dating from the eleventh 
century: a church with stately ranks 
of shafts, echoing aisles, storied win- 
dow, crusaders’ statues, rich oak 
carving and monumental brasses, 
standing amid grand old trees. I 
fear he would have spent great part 
of his time in admiring and enjoy- 
ing the structure: in sitting on a 
gravestone outside and looking at 
it: in walking up and down inside 
it: and the like. It would have 
been a great feature in his life. It 
is much safer and better that he has 
been spared that temptation. The 
grand building, of course, has fallen 
to somebody who does not care for 
it at all. In a former age, there 
was a barrister who would have 
keenly enjoyed being made a judge. 
Probably no man ever made a judge 
would have delighted so much in 
the little accessories of that eminent 
position: the curious garb, and the 
varied dignity wherewith the admi- 
nistrators of the law are surrounded. 
How tremendously set up he would 
have been if he could once have 
sentenced a man to be hanged! The 
writer was present when the name 
of that person was suggested to an 
individual who could have made him 
what he wished to be. That indivi- 
dual was asked whether he might 
not:do. That individual did not 
open his lips ; but he shook his head 
slowly from’ gide to side, several 
times. For thus goes on this world. 
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Probably most human beings, 
now and then, have short glimpses 
of cheerfulness and light-hearted- 
ness, Which make them think how 
much more and better might be 
made of this life. You have seen a 
charming scene, bathed in a glorious 
sunshine; and you have thought, 
Now, it might always be like this. 
Sometimes there comes a hopeful- 
ness of spirit in which all difficulties 
and perplexities vanish: in which 
everything seems delightful, and all 
creatures good. This is the potential 
of happiness in man. Of course, it 
is seldom reached, and never for 
long. Most people are more fami- 
liar with the converse case, in which 
everything looks dark and amiss: 
the season of perplexity, despon- 
dency, depression. Probably this 
comes many times more frequently 
than the other. Let me say, my 
reader, that we know the reason 
why. 

The truth is, it is not needful to 
our enjoyment of many things, that 
we should fancy any connexion 
between ourselves and them. You 
read a pleasant story, and like it, 
without fancying yourself its hero or 
heroine. Never in your life, per- 
haps, have you spent a week in a 
house like Bracebridge Hall: and 
you are never likely todothat. Yet 
you enjoy the sunshiny volume; 
and you thank its author for many 
hours of quiet, thoughtful enjoy- 
ment, for which you felt the better. 
And indeed, much of what is pleas- 
ing and beautiful you enjoy most, 
when you never think of it in rela- 
tion to yourself. Take the most 
pleasing development of human 
comeliness: which is doubtless in 
the case of young women. Let it 
be admitted, that there are few 
things more pleasing and interest- 
ing to the rightly constituted mind, 
than the sight of sweet girlish faces 
and graceful girlish forms, and the 
tones of the pleasant voices that 
generally go with them. But there 
is no doubt earthly, that in grave 
middle age, you have much more 
real pleasure in these things, than 
m feverish youth. Let us suppose, 
my reader, that you are a man in 
years. Those who were young girls 
in your day, are middle-aged women 
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now: they are past. But you look 
with the kindest interest, and your 
middle-aged wife does so too, at the 
fair young faces of another genera- 
tion. A young lad is eager to com- 
mend himself to the notice and ad- 
miration of these agreeable human 
beings. He is filled with bitter 
enmity at other lads, more success- 
ful than himself in gaining their 
favour. His whole state of mind, 
in the circumstances, leads him into 
a host of absurdities: the contem- 
plative mind sees him in the light 
of an ass. Now, you are beyond 
and above all these things. You 
look with pure pleasure and kind- 
ness at the fairest beings of God’s 
creation. And you look at the fair 
sight and enjoy it,as you look at 
Ben Lomond or at the setting sun, 
without the faintest wish to make it 
your own. It is the entire absence 
of personal interest, that makes your 
interest so pleasant, and so un- 
mingled with any disagreeable feel- 
ing. I remember to have read, in 
a religious biography, a statement 
made by a very clever and good 
man, about a certain beautiful girl, 
called away in early youth. ‘I found 
myself” he said, ‘looking at her 
with an interest for which I could 
not account.’ Was that unsophisti- 
cated simplicity real? Not able to 
account for the interest with which 
you look at a pleasant sight! I 
think it might be accounted for. 
Though indeed when we go to first 
principles, we get beyond the reach 
of logical explanation. In strict- 
ness, you may not be able to say 
why the tear comes to your eye, 
when you look at a number of little 
children and think what is before 
them. In strictness, you may not 
be able to say why it was that so 
many people found themselves 
shedding tears, on a day in West- 
minster Abbey, when they saw the 
Crown placed on the head of a cer- 
tain young girl, who in after years 
was destined to gain the love of 
most hearts in Britain as the best of 
Queens. Yetagreat many thought- 
ful persons have recorded that they 
were affected alike, in beholding 
that sight. So there must have 
been something in the sight, to 
awaken the emotion. 
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“| These are the things of which the 
writer thought, in the circumstances 
already set out. Probably it has 
made you sleepy to read all this. 
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It had the contrary effect to write 
it: for when the writer at length 
wearily sought his couch, he could 
not sleep at all. 

A. K. H. B. 


THE PRUSSIAN CRISIS. 


MONG things which most strike 

the foreigner who has come to 
understand the political feelings of 
the British public, one must cer- 
tainly be its apathy with respect to 
all German matters. It may be safely 
asserted that the very commonest 
occurrence at Paris or New York, 
has a greater chance of awakening 
the interest or sympathy of England 
than has fallen to the lot of many 
an event of vital importance in the 
recent history of Germany. De- 
spite the crowds of English tra- 
vellers who yearly throng the prin- 
cipal German towns, watering-places, 
and picturesque parts of the coun- 
try; notwithstanding the thickly- 
scattered British colonies along the 
banks and in the vicinity of the 
Rhine, and elsewhere all over Ger- 
many—both of which classes natu- 
rally should form a link, if not unit- 
ing in feeling the two countries, at 
least facilitating their mutual un- 
derstanding; contrary to what in- 
fluences like these might render 
probable, the political and social 
development of Germany meet in 
England with nothing but habitual 
disregard, at once the mother and 
offshoot of ignorance. The state of 
things in this respect is forcibly 
illustrated, amongst others, by the 
foreign correspondence of the Lon- 
don daily newspapers. Whilst from 
the most exclusive down to the most 
popular any one of them thinks it 
necessary to explain, or apologize 
for, a single omission of the daily 
Paris letter, and whilst, even in quiet 
times, Turin, Rome, and Naples, are 
simultaneously made seats of re- 
porters to the leading journal, the 
same paper is not seldom for weeks 
without a single letter from Ger- 
many or even news culled at second 
hand; and that public which, from 
choice or necessity, derives its only 
information from the 7imes, appa- 
rently does not feel a want unsatis- 


fied under the circumstances. The 
above remarks apply especially to 
the autumn of last year, when the 
State of Prussia was already writh- 
ing with that formidable malady of 
which we now witness the crisis; 
but when events and symptoms 
were nevertheless deemed not suffi- 
ciently important by the Zimes’ con- 
ductors to deserve a chronicler 
present on the spot; the task of 
furnishing its readers with informa- 
tion on the subject being delegated 
to its encyclopedic Paris correspon- 
dent, who of course supplied nothing 
but stale, second-hand news, varied 
with,commonplace speculation. 

The quality most fatal to Ger- 
many, and especially to German 
politics, in the eye of most English- 
men is ‘slowness.’ Accordingly, at 
this moment, when Prussian affairs 
have thrown off their usual tame 
appearance, and assumed a tinge of 
the ‘sensational, somewhat more 
attention is beginning to be be- 
stowed on them. The recent duel 
in the Prussian House of Deputies 
certainly cannot measure in stirring- 
ness with American fratricide, or 
the unequal struggle now waged on 
the Polish plains; but on the other 
hand, it possesses a sufficient dose 
of the element of scandal which, 
next to bloody warfare, attracts the 
keenest interest of the generality of 
mankind. Hence this is the time 
when it may be ventured to speak 
or write of the internal politics of 
Prussia, and when, perhaps, we may 
attempt a retrospect and general 
review of the causes and circum- 
stances which have led to that en- 
tanglement out of which no hope of 
peaceable issue is at present appa- 
rent. 

Every period in history may be 
made to point a moral by the his- 
torical philosopher. The epoch in 
which we live will not become 
famous with thinkers for the perfec- 
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tion of the steam-engine, or the in- 
vention of railroads and telegraphs; 
but it will be noted as that period 
in which the world has been an 
actor in, and witness of, a spectacle 
more remarkable than either self- 
impelled locomotives or the anni- 
hilation of time worked by the vol- 
taic pile. The spectacle of nations 
in the ripeness of civilization strug- 
gling for freedom, such asthe French, 
and after them the Germans, have 
offered to Europe within the last 
two generations, is certainly one de- 
serving of the most'serious attention, 
though it be not of that encouraging 
nature which the lover of mankind 
might wish it to be. It would ap- 
pear, indeed, as if nations, like in- 
dividuals, so far from being favoured 
in the pursuit of new paths by ripe- 
ness of age, were rather hampered; 
and as if the highly civilized peoples 
in the school of politics proved as 
much less capable—compared to the 
rude, rising community of squatters 
or nomads—as does often the grown- 
up man compared to the little boy, 
in the acquisition of learning. The 
Germans, no less than the French, 
seem unwittingly to renew the ex- 
ample of him whom both claim as 
their Emperor. It is said of Charle- 
magne—a late scholar of the art of 
writing — that he never achieved 
greater progress than was required 
for signing his name: it is much to 
be feared that those two nations, in 
their political education, will stop 
short at a similarly unsatisfactory 
Stage, should the greater length of 
time accorded to the life of nations 
not vouchsafe a better result. But 
the blind, theoretic, and uncompro- 
mising character of the French re- 
volutionists is feebly emulated by 
their German successors ; whilst the 
position of the country, from internal 
division and the absence of all his- 
torical traditions,| should have re- 
quired the greatest moderation and 
mutual forbearance. The case of 
Prussia, as a State by itself, is no 
less unpromising than that of Ger- 
many, as a whole. It is not the 
violence or recklessness, however, of 
this or that Ministry, nor the stub- 
bornness of the King, in which the 
caanger to Prussia lies; the+ causes 
of it lie deeper, and hence by the 
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superficial observer they are apt to 
be overlooked. 

To understand the present circum- 
stances of Prussia, it is not sufficient 
to follow the course of outward 
events, or to keep in view the action 
of King and People merely; for the 
struggle in Prussia is not between 
liberty and prerogative, but be- 
tween democracy and privilege. 
There are in Prussia four or five 
distinct units or classes: the nobles; 
the bureaucracy; the trading and 
manufacturing, or middle class; and 
the agricultural and working classes, 
consisting of possessors of small 
holdings and free labourers in town 
and country. 

The class of nobles requires first 
attention. As is well known, it 
comprises two sections, commonly 
called the low and high nobility; 
the former of which one is too often 
tempted, falsely, to compare to 
gentry, and the latter to peerage. 
Nobility in Prussia, however, low 
as well as high, is hereditary, and 
though it may be bestowed, it is 
for the King to do so in both cases ; 
no merit, wealth, or station, by itself, 
is competent to raise to nobility, as 
in this country it does to gentility. 
And the noble with the distinctive 
appendage to his name, in Prussia, 
openly shows that contempt for 
the commoner, which the English 
gentleman-born, would, nowadays, 
consider disgraceful to exhibit to- 
wards the novus homo. The nobles 
of higher degree—being in.the en- 
joyment of moderate but sufficient 
wealth; of some historical fame, as 
history bestows fame; for centuries 
the companions of majesty, the re- 
cipients of its favours, and pre- 
ferred objects of its trust—have of 
necessity held hitherto in the State 
such a position as persons and 
classes reared under such advan- 
tageous circumstances cannot but 
arrogate to themselves. Councillors 
heretofore to the Crown, and thus 
more or less rulers of the land, any 
change in the conditions of govern- 
ment must have gone deeply to the 
roots of their own position. When 
the new era of politics broke over 
Germany, a split amongst this class 
was the consequence. The minority 
wisely discerning that their interest, 
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no less than the welfare of the en- 
tire nation, might be best secured 
by the introduction of self-govern- 
ment for the smaller communities, 
and a parliamentary system for the 
whole, openly sided, not so much 
with the popular party as with that 
eclectic class of politicians of which 
the professorial body all over Ger- 
many is the most famous exponent. 

The majority of higher nobles, on 
the other hand, remained stanch 
supporters of the traditional politi- 
cal system as it existed in Prussia 
before the era of parliaments and 
revolutions. Prizing more highly 
the advantages yet in their hands, 
whose value they knew from ex- 
perience, than those which were 
promised them as a result of par- 
liamentary government, they have 
exerted all their powers for the re- 
covery of their former state, from 
which they have been gradually, 
though not yet completely, ousted. 
Constitutional government, espe- 
cially in the company of revolution, 
by which it was first introduced in 
Prussia, they not only scorn as new- 
fangled, but hate as subversive of 
their rights, illoyal towards the 
Sovereign, and detrimental, if not 
ruinous, to the State. Preferring 
the station of privileged servants of 
the Crown, and delegates of its 
power over the nation, cherishing a 
certain rudeness of temper, engen- 
dered by military life and the habit 
of uncontroverted command, ' they 
have imported the venom of politi- 
cal rancour into the intercourse of 
social life, and discharge it most 
fiercely against those of their own 
class whom they consider as de- 
serters, apostates, and traitors, for 
having joined the creed and princi- 
ples of the opposite and more popu- 
lar camp. 

2. Next in order of precedence 
comes the class of lower nobles, the 
existence of which may be com- 
pared to a bane or mildew, spreading 
disease over the life of all Germany. 
It acts especially as the thorn in the 
foot of Prussia, whose progress it 
impedes, causing at the same time 
a continual feeling of irritation, as 
well as fear of inflammation. Pos- 
sessors, in the aggregate, of but 
little of the material wealth of the 
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land, the substance of each noble 
family becomes every moment yet 
more diminished by ever-repeated 
subdivision ; it increases only by an 
occasional departure from the other- 
wise habitual, and vigorously en- 
forced system of breeding in-and-in, 
every infraction of which secures its 
own penalty. Receiving the same 
education in the government day- 
school with the son of the trader, 
the shopkeeper, and sometimes the 
artisan —the claim to superiority 
over the most prominent members 
of these classes, set up by the pos- 
sessors of nobility, rests mostly upon 
the slender foundation of a pre- 
rogative to prefix to their family 
names the syllable ‘von’; which 
monosyllable, by its retention in 
Germany to within the present day, 
has thus effected greater mischief, 
and is still powerful for much more, 
than what has fallen to the lot of 
words of far ampler dimensions. 
In preventing those by whom it is 
borne to merge in, and amalgamate 
with, that part of the nation wherein 
their true and just position lies, and 
by causing them to gravitate instead 
towards a level to which they are 
otherwise unentitled—this distin- 
guishing particle of ‘von’ has be- 
come an eyesore to most and a curse 
to all. Never accustomed, nor even 
in most cases able, to discharge as a 
body those duties towards the com- 
munity which the class of English 
country gentlemen consider as their 
privilege—often an onerous privi- 
lege, but never as their monopoly— 
a number of these lower Prussian 
nobles, being landed proprietors, 
aim at the revival of long-defunct 
and obsolete offices formerly apper- 
taining to them, hereditarily and 
in their own right, as feudal lords; 
positively declining, on the other 
hand, all others of an honorary cha- 
racter, where they should appear 
only as the depositaries of the re- 
vocable powers of the State (as is 
the case in England), with which 
constitutionalists would gladly en- 
dow them. Instead of wishing to 
accept the additional material sacri- 
fiees which such investiture would 
entail, they rather try to evade all 
burdens, and to shuffle them off 
their own shoulders on to those of 
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the untitled classes, who are bearing 
already perhaps more than their fair 
share. The greater part of the 
lower nobility, however, far from 
being landed proprietors, live upon 
the means of the State, which flow 
in to them in the shape of pay for 
services as Officers in the army or 
officials in civil capacity. As be- 
longing to the official class they 
will come to be considered under 
the next head, which will include the 
bureaucracy; but in so far as they are 
members of the army, the influence 
and pretensions of the nobles de- 
serve especial mention. It appears 
that officers who are not entitled to 
the particle or predicate ‘von, are 
systematically excluded from all the 
higher military grades, thus leaving 
both the honours and emoluments 
of these positions to the class of 
higher and lower nobles: not on 
account of any special aptitude, nor 
for any difference in training or su- 
perior services to the State, but 
simply as a matter of hereditary pri- 
vilege. The army, or officers who 
represent it, have thus degenerated 
into a body exclusive in fact as well 
as in spirit, keeping more or less 
completely out, not. those without 
the means or the manners of gen- 
tlemen, but the rich, the educated, 
and talented, simply for not pos- 
sessing the title ‘von’ It is a 
consequence of such a system to 
outstrip in reality the intention of 
its framer; for since the military 
career, under these circumstances, 
holds out the prospect of but very 
limited promotion to the untitled 
classes, and besides enforces the re- 
linquishment of their own views on 
social questions, with as complete an 
alaptation as is possible in the case, 
to narrow.class prejudices—the bar- 
rier which nominally closes only 
the higher grades to the untitled, 
has a tendency to prevent any con- 
siderable accession of this element 
to the army altogether. The body 
of officers have in this manner come 
to form a separate class in the 
State apart from the rest of the 
nation, and antagonistic to that par- 
ticular order of which they them- 
selves would be reckoned part were it 
not for the predicate ‘ von, namely, 
the gentry in its wider sense. 
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3. The class next to be considered, 
consisting of the superabounding 
members of the official hierarchy, 
unlike the two orders of nobles, may 
be pronounced as almost neutral in 
the underhand social struggle which 
is waged by patricians and plebeians. 
Recruited from all classes alike, or 
almost alike, and accustomed to 
merge the individual man in the 
bureaucrat, German public func- 
tionaries are, as a body, neither 
aristocratic nor democratic, nor even 
are there any factions that would 
deserve the name. Having to look 
for advancement and promotion to 
the powers that be, whatever their 
nature, the official shows neces- 
sarily little compactness or fixity of 
political principle, confining himself 
rather to the carrying out of such 
instructions as may be sent from 
head-quarters, than to the following 
up any propensities of his own. 
There can be no question of curtail- 
ing the order of paid functionaries, 
against which the middle and ‘ Pro- 
gressist’ classes would at least as 
much protest as any other—every 
family in the kingdom looking up 
for the means of subsistence of one 
or more of its members to official 
employ. All the opposition the bu- 
reaucracy have to encounter origi- 
nates with the rather small knot of 
advocates of self-government, who 
wish to cut asunder the leading- 
strings in which the bureaucracy 
hold the nation in bond—and from 
another and still smaller knot of 
feudal revivalists, to whom all as- 
cendancy of the State power over 
their own order is obnoxious. But 
the sweets of office, which is exer- 
cised almost completely according 
to prescription and precedent, and 
therefore leaves little arbitrary 
power, are not sufficiently great to 
cause the possessors to look with an 
invidious eye upon such as wish to 
curtail it; especially as the transfer 
of administrative functions from 
salaried State officials to honorary 
magistrates would at the same time 
bring a welcome diminution of work. 
So also can it matter but little to 
them whether ministers regularize 
and rule the administration on their 
own inspiration or at the bidding of 
parliament, so long only as the 
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social importance which attaches to 
their order is undiminished. 

But if in this manner the bureau- 
cracy cannot be said to be one of 
the parties actually engaged in the 
combat for power which is being 
fought in Prussia, it is still worth 
while to consider some of the draw- 
backs which its present constitution 
entails. The amount of education 
which is required from aspirants to 
the position of officials is far too 
great for what is wanted for the 
effectual doing of the work in the 
lower branches of the service; whilst 
the heads of government have to 
be chosen almost exclusively from 
amongst persons who have been 
bred for superior clerkships in the 
administration, but not for states- 
men or ministers. The official in 
Prussia, being not only superior in 
cultivation to the labours he has to 
perform, which are often almost 
menial, but being accustomed also 
generally to deal with persons who 
are his social or intellectual in- 
feriors, soon assumes the manners 
and tone of command towards all 
comers. The style of living which 
his emoluments allow of, is in 
equal ,contrast to his tastes and 
wants, and only contributes to the 
pretentiousness and overbearing- 
ness of his behaviour, even in tlie 
social circle. While again the ex- 
tinction of the spirit of true states- 
manship, by training, habit, and al- 
most hereditariness, is the principal 
clog in the way of reform; and to 
this, in conjunction with the want 
of self-reliance and the looking up 
to others for the fulfilment of its 
wants, are due the principal ill- 
fruits for which Prussia has to 
thank its official hierarchy. 

Oddly enough, as an exception to 
almost all that has been stated con- 
cerning this latter class, has to be 
mentioned the judiciary order, which 
in Prussia is reckoned part of it: 
many of whom participate, and have 
participated, in all the late parlia- 
mentary, and present and former 
extra-parliamentary warfare, as most 
useful champions on the Liberal 
side; and even those who have re- 
mained inactive, have much more 
decided sympathies, though not all 
towards the same quarter, than the 
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rest of their brethren in the ad- 
ministration. 

4. The commercial classes, and 
those who, though not pursuing 
commerce as their avocation, may 
yet from their birth, be reckoned as 
of the same social and political 
standing, though naturally Conser- 
vative at the core, profess through- 
out Germany Liberal principles. 
Those who stand in the foremost 
rank among them, being jealous of 
the exclusiveness of the higher 
classes, have from necessity come to 
waive their own pretensions as 
against those socially below them, 
in order to be able to bring forward 
claims of democratic equality as 
against those now socially above 
them. The party which by nature 
should bridge over the chasm be- 
tween high and low—aristocrats 
and plebeians—by having their. root 
in the one but reaching with their 
fullest grown branches into the 
other region, have become trans- 
formed into leaders of the demo- 
cracy, marshalling in battle those 
who by right should be governed 
against the self-constituted go- 
vernors of themselves. But as has 
been said, the struggle is on the 
whole more for social emancipation 
than for political power. Political 
ends have been only introduced as 
a means to the compassing of the 
desired social reform, and feudal 
claims been put forward as a weapon 
of resistance to it—so at least it 
was originally. Politics and social 
aims now have become so blended, 
and identified with parties, that 
neither side of the question is likely 
to be dropped ; although by a better 
development of the life of society, 
which is as yet in a very rudiment- 
ary state in Germany—by a com- 
mingling of classes and a smoothing 
over of social differences—the po- 
litical dissensions and difficulties 
might be made to assume a less 
formidable aspect. 

5. Of the remaining classes, com- 
posed of the inferior agricultural 
and town population, little need be 
said. The peasantry—though both 
by administrative measures, and re- 
ligious expostulation, it has been 
repeatedly attempted to draw them 
into the present strife on the re- 
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actionary side—are yet too stagnant 
in themselves, and too little con- 
nected by traditions or institutions 
with any other class whose impulse 
they would naturally follow, to be 
of much consequence, so long as 
they have no grievances of their 
own; which at present is either not 
the case, or they do not feel, and 
are not aware of any. With the 
town populace the case is different. 
Divided between their own natu- 
rally democratic proclivities, which 
make them the antagonists of all 
their social superiors indifferently, 
and those socialistic tendencies 
which the reactionary party has 
been politic enough to foster and 
encourage—directing them against 
capitalists and employers of labour 
as the workman’s immediate and 
special enemies—their influence for 
the present has become more or 
less completely neutralized. 

Of all the national subdivisions 
which in the above we have enume- 
rated and described, there remain, 
thus, two that are actively en- 
gaged in that contest of which the 
events of the late months mark in- 
directly an epoch. We have ex- 
plained how an originally aristo- 
cratic party has become gradually 
converted into feudalists, in trying 
to ward off the blows which were 
being aimed at its social distinc- 
tions ; how further the citizen class 
unconsciously strove more for joint 
emancipation than (originally at 
least) for the accomplishment of its 
professed political ends; and how 
the bureaucracy, which has its roots 
amongst all classes, and no decided 
tendencies of its own, nor being 
exposed to earnest attacks from 
either party, has given its weight 
to neither side, but acts merely 
as a drag to progress on the whole. 
We have mentioned, finally, how the 
sluggish rural population has been 
vainly submitted to priestly influ- 
ences intended to galvanize it into 
life; whilst the artizan and similar 
orders, by whose violence the pre- 
sent bitterness of party spirit in 
Prussia was partly originated, has 
settled down into neutrality, with 
on the whole a leaning, perhaps, to 
the opinions or at least the persons 
of the reactionists. It now remains 
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to consider what has been the part 
borne by him who forms in himself 
a whole estate, in the transactions 
of the last decade and more—we 
mean the King; and what the as- 
pect which, by his interposition, 
the differences between Citizen and 
Noble ultimately assumed. 

Startled by the outbreak of ’48-— 
and perhaps also under the pangs of 
conscience, which recalled promises 
that had remained unfulfilled both 
by himself and his predecessor, who 
had solemnly made them in the 
hours of adversity, to the natica— 
Frederic William IV. seems to have 
had his already eccentric mind so 
thoroughly shaken, that he remained 
helpless in the hands of his advisers ; 
who, by cunningly adapting them- 
selves and their doings alternately 
to the will of the people and the yet 
unborn desires of the sovereign, 
knew how to break slowly the 
power of the former, and to gain 
and retain the confidence of the 
latter. The social rather than poli- 
tical oligarchy, on its part, on a 
similar reckoning, hastened to place 
itself under the wing of royalty— 
identifying thereby its own losing 
cause with the cause of order, which 
had just risen victorious in the per- 
son of the King, but declaring the 
procedure a mere act of loyalty to 
the Throne. Under the present 
King, when. passions had cooled, 
and the pretensions of parties as- 
sumed that form which they now 
wear, things at the outset promised 
a better turn. The King himself, it 
seemed, profiting by the teaching of 
events, was inclined to limit his 
prerogative and to exercise his 
powers only within the bounds set 
by the constitution, which gradually 
all parties had more or less expli- 
citly accepted, and he himself had 
sworn to uphold. The desires of 
the constitutional party in Prussia, 
did not go so far as the introduc- 
tion of a system like that of Eng- 
land: they were ready to leave the 
initiative with the King, assisted by 
the advice of a privy-council. Act- 
ing on the impression that the King 
who, ideally at least, represents the 
protecting power of minorities as 
against majorities, should not have 
his hands too strictly bound, the 
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advocates of constitutional govern- 
ment dreaded little collision with 
the Throne as soon as a King con- 
fessedly and sincerely constitu- 
tional should ascend it. They 
seemed ready to waive a point or 
two in his favour, if only the intro- 
duction of local self-government, as 
well as some other reforms to which 
no real interest of the Crown is 
antagonistic, was allowed to be pro- 
ceeded with. The hopes of the 
well-wishers of Prussian Liberalism 
have unfortunately been doomed to 
disappointment. The more ad- 
vanced elements of the confederated 
factions of which the Liberal party 
consists, soon outweighed their more 
moderate associates, who Wanted to 
“proceed by slower and safer steps, 
but were overborne by their allies. 
It became obvious that the Liberal 
Ministry, which the King had ap- 
pointed, must soon resign, that the 
royal ear would again open to the 
insinuating whisperings of feudalists 
and reactionists, and the royal de- 
sires again find their ready mouth- 
piece in unscrupulous politicians, 
more attached to their ministerial 
offices than to any opinions of their 
own. 

In these circumstances the ques- 
tion of the new military organiza- 
tion on which the King had set his 
heart, was sure to become the stum- 
bling-block upon which more than 
one person or party must come to 
grief. Stubborn and unconciliatory 
as the popular party itself, the 
King, on meeting with opposition 
in the carrying out of his military 
plans, retorted by choosing for his 
advocate in the House of Deputies, 
a War Minister, who might be heard 
addressing the King’s faithful Com- 
mons, in a tone more befitting a 
drill sergeant_instructing refractory 
recruits, than the minister of a 
constitutional king addressing a 
parliamentary assembly. In con- 
sidering this behaviour of the King 
one cannot help being struck with 
the similarity, which may be traced, 
* between James Stuart and Charles, 
and the late and present Kings of 
Prussia. Unfortunately, the Prus- 
sians of the present day are little like 
the English of the time of Hampden. 
Submissive and crestfallen, after 
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their defeat by Frederic William IV. 
and his coadjutors, Manteuffel and 
Westphalen—nosooner does William 
I. ascend the throne than the springs 
of popularity rebound and are again 
in overstrained vigour. William L,, 
it should be remembered, was well 
known tothe Prussian nation as the 
reactionary of ’48, whom that fate, 
which so often places successors to 
thrones in antagonism to possessors 
—aided by the counsels of an 
able and ambitious consort— had 
gradually brought over to the po- 
pular side. Such late and forced 
converts are seldom to be credited 
with much zeal for their new prin- 
ciples, after it has ceased to be 
their interest to profess them. As 
king, however, William I. fairly 
commenced making good the pro- 
mises which the latter part of his 
heirship had held out; but he did 
so as a Hohenzollern rather, and 
king ‘ by the grace of God,’ than as 
an Orleans, the appointed of the 
people; as a Tudor and not as a 
Guelph. That such was the case, 
and that some excuse might be 
alleged for the fact, seems to have 
been fully present to the minds of 
the then leaders of the Liberals, 
whom the King made his ministers; 
but the bulk of the people little 
heeded it, and were determined to 
press on, weakly, but yet relentlessly. 
What did it matter to them, that in 
’48 the nation had been rent in two; 
that the nobles, tenacious of old but 
obsolete privileges, had taken up 
a position the most determined and 
inimical to progress, from which only 
the King could oust them? The 
chance of seeing the King heal the 
most disastrous and perplexing 
breach which a nation can suffer, 
was thrown to the winds, and him- 
self, from a friend and mediator, 
turned into an enemy. The ques- 
tion of a few months’ shorter or 
longer service, in a State where the 
conscription is of the mildest if com- 
pared with that of other Continental 
countries, and where the King has 
ever been uncontrolled master in 
wilitary matters; a question of a 
few millions more or less annual 
expense, was the stumbling-block in 
the way of peace, progress, and con- 
stitutional government. Surely the 
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English nation have dearly paid, 
not only in blood, but also in money, 
for their liberties; might not the 
Prussians learn by the example, and 
grant the desired ‘reliefs,’ if the 
consequence was to be a ‘redress 
of grievances?’ The Ministry, com- 
posed of moderate but stanch 
friends of freedom, unable to resist 
the demands of their master, which 
perhaps they did not think over- 
strained, but incapable also of in- 
ducing their allies to comply, 
sought an opportunity of retreat- 
ing from a hopeless imbroglio; and 
the ‘ Progressists,’ either too little 
minding whether their friends were 
in or out of office, or perhaps pre- 
ferring to see their real opponents 
in the seats lately filled by the men 
whom they seemed to support—but 
hated, it may be, the more bitterly 
—did not fail to afford ministers the 
desired opportunity. Some petty 
question of taking the accounts, 
stanchly espoused by a false col- 
league in the Ministry, paved the 
way to the resignation of the Libe- 
rals, and the gradual reintroduction 
of feudalists into the Cabinet, who 
at this moment rule it completely. 
The Liberals would not yield, and 
hence, protracted obstinacy on one 
side, and breaches of the constitu- 
tion on the other, involved the 
country in hopeless embarrassment. 

To make confusion worse con- 
founded, a personal quarrel follows 
between the Ministry and the func- 
tionaries of the House of Deputies. 
It must be understood, that it is the 
mischievous habit in Prussia to elect 
for presidents and vice-presidents of 
the Chambers, leaders of dominant 
parties. The unsatisfactoriness of 
such an arrangement one might well 
think too glaring for it to be tole- 
rated after the shortest trial; as it 
both impedes the efficiency of party- 
organization, and necessarily inter- 
feres with the authority of the 
Speaker. The presidents cannot 
help showing their partizanship ; 
whilst the party-leader, instead of 
watching the debate and interpos- 
ing when his interest would require 
him to do so, sits in the Chair 
attending to the business of his 
office. The respect for the Chair 
cannot be particularly strong under 
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such circumstances; especially not 
on the part of ministers, who see in 
the President their rival, and the 
most likely man to supplant them. 
Peculiar personal aptitude might 
overcome such difficulties, and make 
at least a good Speaker of a half- 
spoilt leader; and the Prussian 
Lower House was actually fortunate 
enough to count amongst its mem- 
bers such a personage, who, though 
filling to some extent the rank of a 
leader, was yet peculiarly gifted for 
the office of Speaker. This ‘ heaven- 
born’ President, as he was called at 
Frankfort, where he had served his 
apprenticeship in 748, having been 
tried, was found wanting by the 
popular party, for the reason, that 
his good-breeding made him too 
much likedat Court. He being dis- 
carded, ambitious mediocrity was 
placed in the Chair, and to one of 
the vice-presidentships a gentleman 
was elected, who lately has no 
scrupled to give to the public a 
conversation which he had held in 
private with the Premier at a ball, 
and by the disclosure of which the 
interest of the State, almost as much 
as that of the Ministry, might be 
jeopardized. Having for a long 
time suffered a great deal of in- 
dignity at the hands of ministers, 
the Presidents at last awoke to the 
dignity of their place, which had 
been suffered to become nearly for- 
gotten; and, inspired apparently, 
by the invigorating appeals of the 
Times, determined to vindicate the 
respect due to themselves and the 
Chamber. The Minister of War, 
taxing a member with impertinence 
in the course of debate, the Pre- 
sident interposed; not to disallow 
the expression, but to declare that 
he not having seen occasion to re- 
buke the honourable member, his 
words could not be open to the 
charge. But the Minister, better 
acclimatized to the mustering- 
ground than to political assemblies, 
would not allow himself to be in- 
terrupted, and proceeded speaking 
together with the President, each 
trying to out-scream the other; 
until the din of the President’s 
bell and the general noise had 
drowned all speech. The President, 
putting on his hat, declared the sit- 
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ting suspended for an hour; but 
the House reassembling, no ministers 
made their appearance, a message 
being delivered, that they could no 
more attend that day. Next day a 
letter arrived, signed by all the 
ministers, stating that they would 
no more be seen in the House, un- 
less guarantees were given them 
that their constitutional privileges 
were upheld. The privileges ad- 
duced concede to each minister the 
right to speak as often, and when- 
ever he pleases; but it is not abso- 
lute. For the Minister has no right 
to interrupt another speaker, though 
desirous of speaking himself; but 
when a member has finished, he may 
interpose, though a dozen other 
members may have inscribed their 
names (according to custom) on the 
list of intending orators. So far, 
there seems little reason to consider 
a momentary interruption on the 
part of the President an infraction 
of ministerial rights; but it is an- 
other question, whether it may have 
been wise to cause a scandal, not 
difficult to foresee, merely to utter a 
remark which, if at all apposite, 
might have been made at the end of 
the Minister’s speech as well. This 
occurrence exhibits in allits glaring- 
ness the mischivous results incident 
to the French pattern of parlia- 
mentary organization, which, being 
supposed to be theoretically perfect, 
most Continental legislatures have 
adopted, instead of the tried prac- 
tical rules by which the English 
Houses are guided. That a minis- 
ter, who need not be a member of 
the Commons, may nevertheless sit 
and address the House as often as, 
and whenever he pleases, is but a 
necessary consequence upon the 
fact that he may remain minister at 
all, though not elected to the House. 
There may be something to say 
against the principle that a Ministry 
placed in a minority must resign ; 
but surely that a minister who with 
all the influence at his disposal, has 
not been able to induce a single 
constituency to elect him in a gene- 
ral election, should, nevertheless, 
retain the royal confidence, is a pro- 
cedure totally opposed to the most 
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limited application of the principles 
of popular government; or else it 
argues a rottenness in the body 
politic such as is found to be 
inherent to democracies, where often 
the best men are excluded from 
popular favour. That the limited 
latitude of debate also, which from 
courtesy and necessity is extended 
to English Ministers, should be con- 
verted into an absolute right of 
speaking at any time and an un- 
limited number of times, cannot but 
breed arrogance of tone and man- 
ners in the Ministers entitled to 
such privileges. 

What the end of all this dissen- 
sion and altercation is to be, few 
can foretell. Ministers not attend- 
ing to their public duties in the 
Chamber ; the Parliament dismissed 
before it had voted the annual bud- 
get; parties split into impalpable 
fractions; competent men neither 
in the Chamber nor in the council; 
what situation could be less pro- 
mising, or more hopeless of ultimate 
amendment! A speck of hope might 
be discerned in a speedy close of 
the present reign by natural causes, 
and the assumption of the sceptre 
by younger and less rigid hands; 
but even this is (for more than one 
reason) a doubtful prospect. For 
the heir of the throne has hitherto 
given little proof of ability, which 
above all other things is required 
in a King of Prussia at this date. 
Tf he can maintain the attitude in 
which he has recently placed him- 
self towards his father, he may 
justify a fairer expectation, but con- 
stitutional principles, notwithstand- 
ing a British alliance, are, after all, 
not the most congenial to a scion of 
Hohenzollern. Had the Prussian 
Progressists been wise enough to 
see (according to the saying of their 
country), what will and will not 
‘go and stand,’ they might under 
the actual reign have achieved pro- 
gress enough to vindicate their party 
name ; it is a question which time 
will solve, whether the nation will 
not be glad to accept at the hands 
of his successor what they have 
slighted when tendered by the reign- 
ing King. : 





